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CHAFTER I. 

«*as as dark and sombre a niornin|:p, 
earth as and parched, as earth, sky, and mortirng evw 
jsippear in the nioft northern climates. A dill grey expanse oi' 

f den cloud shut out the blue heaven, a hard black frosi 
icbed up the ground, the blades of grass stood sti^T and ' 
irf^ged (HI the frozen soil, and vague grey mists lay in all the 

S II0W8 of the ground, 'i’he forests, the manifold’ forests that 
i$n spread over the fair land of Erance, showed nothing bat 
re branches, except w here here and there the yoke-ehu or 
piacioiis bcecli retained in patches its red smd withered leaver, 
*ilo beneath th.'^ trees again, the ground was thickly car** 
^,otecl with the fallen honours of the p.^sr summer, mingled : 
‘Hth hoar irOsSt and thin snow. A* cniilincss more picteij^g- 
tiian mere frost ] .Tvaded the air ; and tlie aspect of the whole ‘ 
5-;;^r;ic was cheerless and mdancholy. 

Such was tlie, aspect i)f the day, though the scene was hi * 
t?^c south of Fr 23 iice,’*at a''^pbt^'hii.gh we shall lea re for thl^ 

, jyesent nameless, when, 9 t sev^n o’clook,m,the motn- 
Ihg— an hour in vchich, at that period x)f the ym/the sun's 
arc weak and powerless— *a tall, strong, #Wrid’* man 
, atJont four-and-thirty years oi age was seen u|>oti the edge ef 
' ''.%ide wood walking along cautiously step by step, carefhlly 
hding dowu his eyes upon the withered leaves that strewed 
^ tiath, as if he had dropped something of value whidii he 5 
W ight to find ! * 

Jfhe wood, as we have said, w^as extensive, covering several^" 
of undulating ground, broken by rocks and dingles, 

.!r .rsporsed by more than one piece of water. It contaiiw^ 

VJ touR kinds of tree, as well as variant sorts of sdl ; but ait 
spot of which wc now speak, the wod 3 low and 
^i^iillaally increasing in vedume as H mm along the 
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the' adjc^nl hill, till it*^ew into a taiilcd thicket, 
which rose a number of tall trees, waving their grey branch^*? 

' sadly in thywintry air. On a ^ftant eminence, rising 
above the vlfRa itself, might be seen tower*?, and turrets, ar* ^ 
pinnacles, the abode of some of the lords of the land ; and i 
a long glade, up which the man we have Just ineik 
was cautiously stealing, as we have described, af 
pedred a little cottage with one or two cunoub^i^uiWngw* 
not usually ^und attached to the abodes of tlm^fkiiCur^l 
population. 

The features of tliis early wanderer in the woods were good* 
the expressji^ of his countenance frank; and thQ|i^poiiri; 
so intently dpon the ground as he ])asbed, there was ^vertlv 
lei^ an air of habitual chcci fulness m his countcnanc^ Avhic t 
tooke out in the frtM|ueut smile, eitlicr at soniethmg*passi» 
(Jh his own thoughts, or at something he observed among), 
the withered leaves. Tie dressed in a plain suit of da^ 
brownish gre^, with a cap and feather on his head, a sword bv 
his side, and an immcn-«e winding iioin slung undci bis lett 
arm ; and though at the present moment he was without eithe 
horse*? or dogs, his whole tliesM and appeaumee bespoke 
^ one of the huntsmen of <901110 ncighbmnmg lord. 

After having walked on for about three or (our himdrci 
yards, he suddenly stopped at * 5 ome tiace *9 on the gioimd^ 
turned into the wood, which in a puticular line seemed (Us- 
turbed and broken, and following tbo marks, wliicli denoted 
that some large object of tlie clja« had passed that w^ay, he 
readied the thicker jiiil of the wood, wheie, to use his own \ 
expiession, he felt sure (hat the boar was lodged. ] 

it would be useless and tedious to accompany him m all ( 
the pel qaLit ions that he made round the ducket, in order to ' 
ascertain that the animal had not again i Mied lortli iioiii it- / 
woody covoit Jle satislied hmiself, however, completely, j 
nat such was not the case, and iheu imused, musing lor a mo- i 
ttient or two, till he was lo^ed from his levcrie liy tin distant 
Mounds of human voices aifl of horses’ feet, coming from the|)L 
side of the glade in which we have first displa>ui him to the 
reader’s eyes. Ifc now hurried back as rapidly as possible,* 
and ill a niinutc or two after stood uncovered 111 the midst of 
and glittering jiarty, on which we must pause for a (ewK* 
minutes, ere we proceed to describe the events of that morn-S^ 
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bore were about twenty persons present, but the greater* 
number consisted of various attendants attached to the house-* ^ 
hold of all Fieiich noblemen of that period, under the names j 
ol grooms, piqucitrs, valors dc chieus, chefs de reluls, 
Three oat of vae group, l " ever, are worthy of greater 
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not alone because they were higher in Fank, but be- 
llanse with the^ we shall have to deal throughout the course 
m this tale, while most ot the others may well be forgotten. 

eldest of the three bore tibe robe of an ecclesiastic, though 
: his deportment, as he sat a spirited and somewhat Ikettul 

! horse, he seemed Ailly as w^ell suited to play Uie part of a gay 
cavalier as that of a sober churchman. 

His features Averc fine, though not strongly marked ; the 
f hu3e straight and well cut ; the chin rounded : the brow 
.J^Toad and high, and the mouth well formed. But wnth all 
I' t'lnese traits of beauty, there were one or two drawbacks, 
ill feature and expression, which rendered his aspect by 
3^0 means so prepossessing as it otherwise might have been, 
eyes, which were remarkably fine, large, dark, and power - 
/were sunk deep under the sharp-cut, overhanging brow, 
.king keenly out from below the*’* long-fringed lids, as if in 
nbusli for each unguarded glance or gesture of those with 
horn he conversed. The lips, though, as ivc have said, well 
^formed, closed tight over the teeth, which were as white as 
never suffering them to appear, except wdien actually 
^^eaking. Even then those parted hut little, and gave 
bie the idea of their being, as it were, the gates of impri- 
Bpiied thoughts, w*liich opened no fui*ther than w*{i*i necessary 
pt) give* ■ogro.«s to those w'hich they were forced to set at li- 
Bierty, The nostril, though it was finely shaped, was even 
pitiiler and more motionlcs| than the lips. No moment of 
Kagemess, no excited passiun of the bosom, made that nostril 
Expand ; and il' it ever moved at all, it was but when a slight 
^repre.ssihlc sneer upon the lip drew" it up with a scornful ele- 
vation, not tlie less cutting because it was but slight. 

The age of this personage at the time we speak of might 
jfie about thrty-fivc ; and if one might judge by the clear pale- 
Ipess of his complexion, a considerable portion of liia lile had 
Mteen sjient in intense study. 'The marks of his % 7 ere 
dvisihle, too, in his beard and inustachios^'liich had once been 
jM’ the deepest black, but were now tbicK^ grizzled wdth grey. 

'Jo sign, however, of any loss of strength or a igour was ap- 
varent; and though still and quiet in hie deiiieanour, he 
eemed not at all disinclined to show, by an occasional exer- 
ise of strength or agility, that stillness and quietude were 
nth him matters of choice and not of necessity. He kept 
j Ills horse a very small pace behind those of his twp younger 
Companions ; but he so contrived it that this verjf act of dc- 
'Yerence should not have the slightest appearance of ^miility 
in it, but sliould rather seem an, expression of wliatlpcowed 
1^0 his own age and character to their snpentlLraBk. 

I . The oUier two were both young inen in the very early out* 
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set of life, and were so nearly of the same age, that it^a I 
didicult to say which was the elder. Both were extremely ‘ 
handsome, both were very powerfully and gracefully formed 
and the most extraordinary similarity of features and of Irame 
existed between them, so that it would have been difficult to 
distinguish the one from the other, had it not been that their 
complexions were entirely different. The one was dark, the 
other iair : in one the hair curled over the brow in large 
masses, as glossy as the wing of the raven ; in the other, the 
same profuse and shining hair existed, but of a nut brown, 
with every here and there a gleam as if the sun shone upon 
it. The eyes of the one were dark, but flashing and lustrous ; | 
the eyes of the other of a deep hazel, and in them there 
mingled, with the bright bold glances of fearless courage, an 
occasional expression of depth and tenderness of feeling, 
which rendered the character of his countenance as diflerent 
from that of his brother as was his complexion. 

IJotwithstanding the great similarity that existed between 
theni; ‘they were not, as may have been supposed, twins, the 
fairer of the two being a year younger than his brother, i 
They were both, indeed, as^ we have said, in their early youth, 
but their youth was manly ; and though neither had yet seen 
three -and- twenty years, the form of each was powerful and 
fully developed, and the slight pointed beard and sweepin*' 
mustachio were as completely marked as the custom of tl . 
day admitted. 

On the characters of the two we shall not pause in this place, 
as they will show themselves hereafter ; and it is suflicient to 
say that there was scarcely a little word, or action, or gesture, 
w^hicli did not more or less display a strong and remarkable 
diflerence between the hearts and minds of the two. Duriin 
their whole life, hitherto, notwithstanding this difference, the 
had lived in the utmost friendship and regjxrd, without ev$ 
any of those occasional quarrels which too often disturb tt 
harmony of families. Perhaps the secret of this might b 
that the elder brother had less opportunity of domiiiecrih 
over the younger than generally existed in the noble familic 
of France, for their mother had been an heiress of great pov 
sessions, and according to the tenour of her contract of ma i 
• riage with their father, her fcofs and riches fell on her dcat, t 
to her second son, leaving him, if anything, more powerf't 
and wealthy than his elder brother. 

The fortune of neither, however, though each was lari 
was of such great extent as to place them amongst the k 
high and powerful families who at that time struggled for dt 
mination in the land^of their birth. The territory of eacl 
eould bring two or three hundred soldiers into the fleld k | 
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iCaSie of need : the wealth of each sufficed to pla^e them in the 
next Tank to the governor oi the province which they inha- 
bited ; but still their names stood not on the same Ust with 
those of Epernon^ Joycuse, Montmorency, Guise, or Nemours ; 
and, contented hitherto with the station which they enjoyed, 
neither they themselves, nor any of their ancestors, had 
striven to obtain for their house a distinction which, in those 
times, was, perhaps, more perilous than either desirable or 
honourable. Neither of them, indeed, was without ambition, 
though that ambition was, of course, modified by their seve- 
ral characters ; but it had been controlled hitherto, perhaps, 
less by the powers of their own reason than by the influence 
of the personage who now accompanied them, and whom we 
have before described. 

Not distantly connected with them by the ties of, blood, 
the Abbe de Hoisguerin hjid been called from Italy, where he 
had long resided, to superintend their education shortly after 
their mother's death, llis own income, though not so small 
as that of Tnany another scion of a noble house in France, 
had, nevertheless, proved insufficient through life to satisfy a 
man of expensive, though not Very ostentatious, tastes and 
habits; and the large emoluments offered to him, together 
with tlje prospects of advancement which the station proposed 
held out, induced him, without hesitation, to quit bis residence 
lin Ivome, and revisit a country, the troublous state of which 
gave the prospect of advancement to every daring and un- 
scrupulous spirit. 

Tt may seem strange to say, as wc have said, that the in- 
fluence of an ambitious man had been directed to ci»eck their 
ambition : but he was ambitious only for the attainmdpt of 
certain ends. He valued uot power merely as power, ^hut 
lor that which power might command. Personal gi alificalion 
was his oh.ject, though the pursuit of that gratification, as far 
as the object- ol' sense went, was also restrained, like his am- 
bitiem, by other qualities and feelings, 'fbus, as an ambitious 
man, at the time we speak of, he was neither fierce nor grasp- 
ing ; as an epicurean, he Avas not coarse nor insatiabie ; and 
yet with all this apparent — nay, real — moderation, there lay 
within his breast, unexcited and undeveloped, passions. as 
strong and fierce, ^esires as eager and as fiery, as ever burned- 
‘ within the heart of man. He controlled them by skill and 
habit ; lie covered them, as it were, Avith the dust and ashes 
of his profession ? but it needed only an accidental breath to 
iflow them into a flame, wliich, in turn, would have given fire 
. jl»o every otlier aspiration and effort of his mind. 

/; He had found it in no degree diffidilt to obtain a complete 
i^ascendancy over the minds of the two ^oung men he was 
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called upon to govern, Thdr father had plunged de^y, 
after his Tvife’s de^, into the wars and troubles ot the times, 
and he left his two sons entirely to the care and direction of 
the Abb6 de Boisguerin. Thus he had every opportunity that 
he could desire ; and he brought to the task most extensive 
learning, which enabled him to direct in everything the inte- 
rior teachers. His manners were graceful, polished and capti- 
vating, his temper calm and unruified: hiding his own thoughts 
and teelings under an impenetrable veil, never alluding to his 
past lile or his future purposes, he skilfully, nay, almost imper- 
ceptibly, made himself nuisterof the contirience of* others, and 
gained every treasured secret of the hearts around him, with- 
out giving anything in exchange. His learning, his wisdom, 
his acuteness, his impenetrability, won respect and reverence, 
and almost awe, from the two youths yet in their boyhood : 
his courtesy, his kindness, his consideration for the errors and 
the desires of their youth, gained greatly upon their regard ; 
and their admiration and love was increased by some events 
which took place towards their seventeenth and sixteenth 
years. 

It happened that about that time their master of arms was 
teaching them some of the exercises of the day in the tilt- 
yard of the ca.stlc ; while their governor, with his arms folded 
on his breast, stood looking on. lie usually, under such circum- 
stances, refrained from making any observations ; but, thrown 
for a moment off his guard on the present occasion, by what 
appeared to him an awkwardness on the part of tlie master in 
teaching some evolution, he said courteoiinly enough, that he 
thought it might be executed better in aiiother maimer. 

Conceited and rash, the master of arms replied w ith a show 
of contempt. The Abbe then ]ier6istcd ; and the other, with 
a sneer, begged that he might be expei imoi) tally shown the 
new" Tueth<idof the governor, "Jlie churchman smiled slightly, 
threw off his gown, mounted one of the horses with calm and 
quiet grace, and with scarcely a change of feature, or an}- 
other appearance of unusual exertion, displayed his own 
superiority in military exercises, and foiled the master of 
arms with his owm weapons. Kvev after that, from time to 
tiipe, he mingled in the sports and pastimes of the young 
•men, never losing sight of Ids own dignity, but showing suf- 
ficient skill, address, and boldness to make them look up to 
him in the new course to which their attention was now di- 
rected by the customs of the age. 

The Abbe de Boisguerin, however, did not suffer tlicir 
wholea ttentioB to be occupied by those military exercises 
which formed the chief subject of study with the young 

Debility of the day. He had caused them, at m earlier 

f ' * 
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pej^od, to be instmctcd deeply in the more eluant and ^ee- 
ful studies : he had endeavoured to implant in their minds a 
fondness tor letters, for poetry, ibr music. Drawing, too, and 

S ainting, then rising into splendour from the darkness w^hieh 
ad long covered it, were pointed out to their attention^ Its 
objects ol‘ admiration and interest for every fine and elevated 
mind ; and while no manly sport or science was omitted, 
many moments of unfilled time that tlien hung heavy on 
hands of other youths in France were by them filled up wi^. 
occupatioTis calculated to polish, to expand, and to dignify th^^ 
minds. 

As far as this had gone, everything that the Abbe de Bois- 
guerin bad done was calculated to raise him in the esteem of 
his pupils ; and when, on the death of tlieir father, they found 
that their preceptor had been appointed to remain with them 
till the law placed their conduct in their own hands, they both 
rejoiced equally and sincerely. 

It may be asked, however, whether, of the two brothers, 
the Ablx^ had himself a favourite, and whether be was better 
beloved 1)}’ the one than h}’ the other? Still wise and cau- 
tious ill all bis proceedings, his (lcmeam»ur displayed no great 
predilection to cither. No ordinary eye could see : they 
themselves could not detect, by any outw’ard sign, that one 
possessed a particle more of his regard than the other, and 
both were towards him equally attentive, aiiectionate, and 
respectful. But there was one peculiarity in his method of 
dealing with them, and in the effect that it produced upon 
either, which showed to himself, and unwittingly showed to 
one, wiiich was the character best calculated to assimilate 
with his owm. 

It more than once happened, nay, indeed, it often hap- 
pened, that in order to induce them to arrive at the same con- 
clusion with himself, or to lead them to do that ^vhich their 
passions, prejudice, or weaknesses made them unwilling to do, 
he would hdclress himscll*, not directl}’^ to their reason, or to 
their heart, but to their vanity, their pride, their prejudices ; 
he would politically combat one error with another : he w^ould 
not eitactly assail what he knew to be wrong, but would un- 
dermine it ; and when he had conquered, and they were satis- 
fied that he w^as right in the result, he would then point, • 
with a degree of smiling and good-humoured triumph, to the 
subtle means which he had employed to lead them to his 
purpose. 

The elder brother would sometimes be angry at having 
been so led; but yet he took a certain pleasure in the skill 
with which it ^vas done, and more than once endeavoured to 
give tlie Abb6 back art for art* He strove to lead his younger 
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brother by the same means, and more than once succeeckd. 
The younger, however, on his part, showed no anger at 
having been led, it he were lully convinced that the object 
was nght. He never attempted, however, to practise the 
same ; and as he grew up, when any act of the kind was par- 
ticularly remarkable in the Abbe*, or in his brother, it threw 
him into musings more serious than those which be usually in- 
dulged in. If it diminished his regard for either, he did not 
suiter that result to appear : and when he reached the period 
at which his mother’s estates were given into his own hands, 
he eagerly besought tlie preceptor to remain with them, and 
insured to him an income far beyond that which anything but 
deep aiiection and regard required him to bestow. 

The interest of their iiither liad, before his death, obtained 
for the Abbe dc Boisgucrin the office of a bishopric ; but the 
Abb<$ had declined it — perhaps, as many another man has 
done, with more ambition than moderation in the refusal — 
and he continued to remain with his pupils, increasing and 
extending hisinducncc over them, up to the moment at which 
we have placed them before the reader. He had carefully 
withheld them, however, from mingling in that world ol 
which they, as yet, knew little or nothing, and in which his 
influence was likely to be lost, looking forward to that period 
at which the circumstances of the times should — as lie saw 
they WQfc likely to do — ^render the support of tlic two young 
noblemen so indispensable to some one of the great parties 
then struggling for supreme power, that they might com- 
mand anything Avhich lie chose to dictate as the price of 
adhesion. 

Such was their state at the period which we have chosen for 
opening this tale, J^ut there was another point in their state 
which it may he necessary to mark. They were not them- 
selves at all aware of tlieir own characters and dispositions ,* 
nor was any one else, except the clear-siglitcd and pene- 
trating man who had dwelt so long with them ; and he could 
only guess, for all the world of passions within the bosoms of 
each had as yet slumbcTcd in their youthtiil idleness, like 
Samson in the lap of Dclilali ; hut they were speedily to be 
roused. 

The dress of each requires but little comment, as it was 
!the ordinary hunting dress of the period, and was only re- 
markable for a good deal of ornament, denoting, perhaps,* a 
little taste for finery, which might be passed over in youth. 
Of the two, perhaps the younger brother displayed less gold 
and embroidery upon his green doublet and riding coat. His 
. boots, too, made, as usual, of untanned leather, dsplayed no 
gold tassels at the^ sides ; though his moderation in these re- 
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spects might be in some degree atoned by the length of t)ae 
tall single feather in his riding. cap. 

Such were tlie principal persons of the group which rode ' 
into the green alley or glade that we have described in the 
wood; and the rest, amounting to some twenty in number, 
comprised attendants of all sorts in the glittering and many* 
coloured apparel of that time. 


CHAPTER n. 

Did all that arc hunled in this world — whether the chase be 
carried on by care, or villany, or sorrow, by our own passions, 
or by the malevolence of our fellow-men — did all that are 
hunted in this world obtain as loud and clear an intimation 
that tlic pursuit is up and stirring, as the wild boar which bad 
been tracked to its covert then had, we might iiave a better 
chance than this w’orld generally affords us of making our 
escape in time, or, at least, of preparing for defence. 

Much was the noise, great the gingling and the tramp, the 
whining of impatient dogs, the chiding ox' surly foresters, the 
loud laugh and gay jest of their masters, in the glen of the 
wood within three or four hundred yards of the thicket in 
which the boar lay sleeping. He woke not with the sounds, 
however, or, at all events, he noticed them not, while the pre- 
parations went on for putting his easy life in the brown forest 
to a close. 

“ Well, Gondrin,” exclaimed the elder of the two brothers, 
Caspar, Marquis of Montsoreau — “Well, Gondrin, have you 
made sure of our beast? is he lodged safely?” 

“ As safe as an ox in his stall,” replied the huntsman, whom 
we have seen tracking the steps of the wild boar over the 
crisp frost-covered leaves of winter. “ lie has his lair in the 
thicket there, my Lord, and, as near as 1 can guess, he is but 
a hundred yards in. If you go round by the back of the 
cottage, and station two relays, one on the hill of Dufay, and 
the other on the bank of the river by the bridge of Neuf- 
bourg, you will have a glorious chase ; for he can take no 
other way but down the gleii, and then crossing the high 
road' by the river, must run all the way up the valley, and 
stand at bay amongst the rocks at the end.” 

“Beautifully arranged, Gondrin, beautifully arranged;^’ cried 
the younger brother, Charles of Montsoreau, Count of Lo- 
geres ; but his elder brother instantly interrupted him, ex- 
claiming, “ But have you not netted the thicket, Gondrin ? ” 

“ No, my Lord,” replied the huntsman ; “ Count Charles 
'said the otuer day he loved to give the beasts a chance, and 
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lo^ed BB the boar ie, you would miss the run, for then he 
must turn at bay in the thicket and be killed immediately/* 

It matters not, it matters not,*’ replied Guspar dc Mont- 
soreau. “ If Charles like it, so let it be ; and yet 1 Icrve to 
see the huge beast darting from side to side, and floundering 
in the nets he did not thiiuc of. There is a pleasure in so cir- 
cumventing him.” 

“ It is not too late yet,” said the fine rich musical voice ol 
the Abbe de BoisgueAn. “ The nets can be speedily brought, 
and the thicket enclosed.” 

‘I Oil, no,” cried both brothers at once : “ we have no such 
patience, you know, good friend. Send down the relays, 
Gondrin, and let us begin the sport at once.” 

“1 will go round to the left of the thicket with my 
men,” continued the younger brother, “ and will keep the 
hill-side as well as if there were all the nets in the world. 
You, Gaspar, keep this side and the little lane behind the 
cottage.” 

“And what shall I doV” demanded the Abbd with a smile. 

“ I must not show myself backward in your sports, Charles, ^ 
so I will go with Gondrin here, and some ot the piqUeurs, and 
force the grizzly monarch of the forest in his hold.” 

The matter being thus determined, the relays were sent 
down, and the parties separated for their several stations, 
Gondrin saying to Ifis younger lord as they went Vound, “ II 
I sound one mot on my horn, sir, the boar is making his rush 
towards you ; if I sound two, he is taking towards the 
Marquis ; but if T sound three, be sure that he is going 
down the valley, as I said, and must take to the rocks, lor he 
has no chance any other way but by the ford, wliich he won’t 
take, \inlcss hard pressed.” 

“I will go straight round by the ford and turn him,” re- 
plied his young lord. “ Then we make sure of* him altogether, 
Gondrin.” 

Thus saying, he rode quickly on and took his station on the 
hill, where an open space gave him room to plant his men 
around so as to meet the boar at any point of the ascent, in 
case the beast turned in that direction and endeavoured to 
plunge into the depths of the forest. 

Some time was allowed to elapse, in order to give the relays 
. time to reach their stations, and then, from the western side 
of the thicket, were heard the cries and halloos of the hunts- 
men, as they themselves plunged into the wood, and encou- 
raged tlie dogs to attack the boar in his lair. For a short 
.r««space, the hounds themselves were mute ; but, in about five 
bpiuutes, they seemed to have got upon the boar’s scent, who 
"nad jpoved onward, •roused by the cnes of the hunters, and a* 
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loud long opening burst announced that they upon 

his trade. A minute afterwards, a di^le note was heard from 
the horn ol the huntsman, and the grey form oi the hoar 
glanced for a moment past one of Uie ^ps in the wood where 
the> younger ot the brothers had stationed himself; but the 
beast plunged in again immediately, and a piercing yell from 
one of the dogs seemed to show that he had passed through 
the midst of the hounds, taking vengeance upon them as he 
went for disturbing his quiet. Shortly after, the horn of Gon- 
drin gave the sign^ that the boar was rushing down tlie valley. 
Charles ot Montsoreaii paused to be quite sure, but the three 
notes 'were sounded again after a moment’s silence, and, setting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped on like lightning to interrupt 
the boar, and turn him at the ford. The loud cries of the dogs , 
in full chase were sufficient to ‘show him that he was right m 
the direction he had taken till he issued forth from the wood. 


and afler that he could see with his own eyes the whole scene 
of the boar’s flight, and the pursuit through the open country 
into wliich the beast was now driven. ^ 

Galloping on with all the eagerness and impetuosity oE 
youth, he made at ohee for the ford ; now catching wide vieww 
of the landscape as he passed over the side of sqme open hill, now 
losing the whole again as he plunged amidst the leatiess vinjR 
yards or woods. The country around was thus hidden from 
nis sight, and he could see nothing but tlie dull dry stems ^ 
the vines, in a low sloping hollow' through which he passe© 
or a Icw' mottled patches of darker cloud upon the dull grdjk 
sky overhead — when suddenly his ear caught the sound o|| 
distant fire-arms, and he drew up bis horse in no small 
prise. X 

The situation of the country, indeed — the wars that werA 
taking place in almost every part of France — the general di^ 
organisation of society, which throughout almost the whoBET. 
land changed the peasant into the soldier, either for the purU 
poses of plunder or self-defence — ^might be supposed to hav^ 
rendered such sounds not at all unfamiliar to his ear ; and, ixw 
truth, two 3'ears before he would have sbowm no sign ofc 
astonishment to liave heard a w’hole park of artillery roaring 
in the direction from which he now heard the sound of a ft * 


scattered shots. Since, then, however, the tide of warfare had 
been tui'ned in another direction. In the secluded spot in 
which he dwelt, few visits from occasional marauders were to 
be apprehended: the peasantry had returned to their labours, 
and no news of any kind from the distant provinces had given 
reason to suppose that the scourge of civil war was again 
likely to aHiict that part of the country. Some precautions, 
'indeed, had been necessary to keep down petty, feuds and 
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plundering excursions amongst some of the inferior gentr); 
and partisans in the neighbourhood ; and the two young noble- 
men had been called upon to practise some of the most im- 
portant duties of their station, in maintaining, as far as pos- 
sible, peace and tranquillity around them. 

Alter pausing, then, for a moment, to listen, Charles of 
Montsoreau, judging that the sounds he heard proceeded from 
some new infraction of the law, rode on, determined, as soon 
as he had finished the all-important business ol the chase, to 
investigate the matter more thoroughl5% and to punish the 
aggressors. All these fine resolutions, however, were changed 
in a moment ; for almost as soon as they were formed he 
emerged from the vine3^ard through which he had been pass- 
ing, entered upon the open side of the hill, and a scene was 
presented to his eyes 'which excited other and somewhat more 
painful feelings in his bosom. 

Although the point on which he stood was not particularly 
liigh, the view v. as extensive and uninterrupted by any ytery 
near object. 1 'hc vallej'^ through which the stream wound was 
about a mile and a hall in breadth, and five or six miles in 
length ; along the whole extent of which the high I'oad was 
visible, with the cxcepti<m of a few hundred yards here and 
there, where a rock, or a peasant’s house, or a water-jnill by 
the side of the stream, interrupted the view. At the distance 
of somewhat more than half a mile lay the bridge over the 
stream, and half-way betw’een it and the spot where the young 
gentleman stood, appeared one of the large, heavy, wide- 
topped carriages of the day, drawn by six horses, and driving 
along at a furious rate, as if in full flight. The driver was 
lashing his horses with furious eagerness ; hut ever and anon 
he turned his head to look behind towards the bridge, where 
a scene appeared, which showed his anxiety to quicken his 
pace to be not at all unnatural. 

Half upon the bridge and half upon the road, on the nearer 
side of the stream, appeared a ver^' small body of horsemen, 
apparently not more than seven or eight in number, contend- 
ing fiercely with a larger body, as if to give time for the per- 
sons in the carriage to escape ; and from that spot, rolling up 
.in ‘white wreaths amongst the ^^ellow banks and cold green 
wintry slopes of scanty herbage, curled the white smoke oc- 
casioned by the discharge of fire-arms. At the distance of 
about a mile and a half beyond, again, wa.s seen coming up, 
vrith headlong speed, a still larger body of cavalry ; and it was 
evident, that at the rate with which the latter were advancing, 
the carriage and its denizens, if such were the object of their 
pursuit, would not he very long before they were overtaken. 

It is a pleasant weakness in young and generous minds to 
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seeic in all strifes the defence of the weaker, even when we do 
not know whether the cause that we thus espouse be or be not 
the just one. Charles of Montsoreau paused but for a moment, 
and then rode down towards the carriage as fast as possible, 
followed by his attendants. The coachman showed great un- 
willingness to stop ; but he had no power of resisting the com- 
mand which he received to do so, and accordingly, as soon as 
it was repeated, obeyed. But, at the same moment, the head 
of an elderly lady, apparently of some rank, was thrust lorth 
from between the curtains of the vehicle, uttering various not 
very coherent sentences, and displaying in every line and 
Icaturc indubitable marks of great 1‘ear and trepidation. 

Brought up in tlic habit of chivalrous courtesy, the young 
nobleman instantly raised his cap, and bowing low, asked if he 
could render her any service, llis words were few and simple, 
but there was great •encouragement in his air ; and the lady 
replied, “ Oh ! lor Heaven’s sake, do not stop us, young gen- 
tleman. VVe have been basely betrayed by one ot our ser- 
vants into an ambush of the King of Navarre’s reiters, wha 
seek to make us prisoners, and Heaven only knows what may 
become of us if they succeed.” 

If the reiters be those that arc following you,” said the 
young nobleman, ‘‘ there is no earthly possibnity of your 
escaping them, madam, except by taking re luge in the chateau 
ol Montsoreau hard by. I w’ili give your coachman directions, 
and then go down and help to disentangle your attendants, 
who seem to be contending gallantly with superior numbers on 
the bridge.” 

“A thousand and a thousand thanks, young gentleman,*’ 
rcjdied the lady. “ But how,” she added, w'ith a look of un- 
ecrtaiiity, “but how can we tell that we shall be kindly re- 
ceived at Montsoreau, and bhall not, perhaps, be treated as 
prisoners there idsoV” 

“JW my promise, madam,” re])lied the young gentleman 
witli a smile. “ 1 am Charlc.s of Montsoreau, the Marquis’s 
brother: will you trust yourscll* to my word?” 

“ Mobt w^illiiigly,” she said ; and turning to the coachman, 
the young gentleman added, “Drive on with all speed till the 
road divides, then take the letl hand road up the hill and 
through the wood ; demand admittance, in my name, at the 
castle, if 1 shouldn ot have come up in time.^ But I shall have 
overtaken you before then. Now, speed on, and spare not 
your beasts, for the w'ay is not long, il you be diligent,” 

Thus saying, he again bow'cd low and rode on, and in a 
very few minutes had reached the spot w’herc the contention 
was taking place ])ctw’een the party of light-armed servants 
attending upon the carriage, and the heavy armed reiters. 

li 
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The young nobleman was not unwilling to signalise him'iself 
by any deed of arms that might fail in his way ; but on the 
present occasion no great opportunity was aftbrded him, lor 
the numbers he brou»jlit to the assistance of the seri^ants ap- 
peared so formidable in the eyes of the otlier party who were 
already engaged in the fray, that they hastened to draw back 
for the purpose of waiting in securitj' the arrival of their com- 
rades ; and the only event which took place worth noting 'was 
the action of the commander of the reiters then present, who 
turned deliberately as he retreated, and fired his pistol at the 
head of the young nobleman Avith so true an aim as to send 
the bullet through Ms hunting cap, within an inch of his 
head. 

Under any other circumstances, Charles of Montsoreau 
would not have failed to repay this sort of courtesy ivitli some- 
thing of the same kind ; but recollecting* the situation of the 
persons in th e carriage, he showed more cool ])rudcncc than 
might have been expected from his years; and telling an 
elderly man, who seemed the principal attendant present, that 
the carriage was proceeding as fast as possible to tlic shelter 
of the chiiteau of Montsoreau, he bade him ride after it with 
all speed. 

“ You, Martin,” he said, turning to one of his own fol- 
lowers, “ gallop up to the lord, cross it, seek out the hunt, 
which I can sec no longer in the field, and tell my brother 
what has happened, asking him to hasten back to the castle 
with all speed. L shall wait here for a time, to watch the 
movements of the reiters, and see that they do not pursue 
yon — so lose no time, but spur on speedily.” 

The man did as he was bid, and ior about five minutes 
Charles of Montsoreau kept his position upon the liridgc, sup- 
ported by nothing but his own attendants. The servant whom 
he had despatched to his brother reached the ford and crossed 
it, w'ithout any attempt on the part of the reiters to interrupt 
him. lie then galloped on in tiie direction of tiie rocks, at full 
speed ; and ( Charles of Montsoreau having seen him, an far as 
he could judge, in safety, turned his horse, and rode after ti jo 
carriage and its followers. 

‘in the meantime, while these events ■were taking jdacc, on 
’one side of the vallev the boar, following the plan that the 
Uuntsinaji (iondrin had laid out for him, pursued tii« course 
of the stream, .and tliough chased by the dogs in full cry, 
paused not, and turned not, till at the water- niiil a fierce 
watcli-dog rushed out upon Inm, and received in return a 
'J'wound Irom one of tlie beast's sharp tusks, wliich laid him 
dying upon the road. This little incident did not stop the 
fierce animal lor an instant : but it seemed to confuse him, 
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aid made him turn from the direct course he was pursuing 
sooner than he otherwise would have done. Pie doubled pnce 
before the hounds almost like a hare, and then darting up one 
of the narrow passes to the right, led hounds and huntsmen a 
considerable distance from the spot where the chase first com- 
menced, before he was finally driven into the valley ot rocks, 
from which there was no outlet, and where he was, conse- 
quently, obliged to stand at bay. 

The way that he took led the main body of the huntsmen, 
with the young lord of Montsorcau and tlie Abbe of Boia- 
guerin, into a track from which the other side of the valley 
was not visible ; and their own eagerness, the cries of the 
numerous dogs, and the shouts and halloos of the huntsmen, 
prevented them irom hearing those sounds which had attracted 
the attention of Charles of Montsoreau. When the Abbe and 
the Marquis arrived, they found the noble boar already 
brought to bay by the dogs, and defending himself stoutly 
against his enemy. Two of the hounds were already sprawl- 
ing in their blood beneath his feet, and the Marquis sprang to 
the ground to put an end to the strife as soon as possible. 

Nothing extraordinary occurred to mark the event of the 
chase. The boar, like one of those unfortunate men that we 
SQiuetimcs see in the world, upon whom every sort of misfor- 
tune falls one after another, torn by the dogs, assailed by the 
huiitbiucn, confused by the clamour, was soon killed amongst 
them : and (ias[)ar, wdiose hand had performed the actual 
deed, executed all the iisual offices of the hunter upon that 
occasion, and stepping out the hoar’s length, declared that it 
was one cf the fincHt brutes that he had ever slain. 

1 wonder where Charles is,” he exclaimed, as soon as the 
whole was completed. “ lie must have missed us at the turn 
by the w'atcr-mill.” 

And thus saying, he gazed down the valley of rocks^ 
through the opening of which might be seen a part of the 
other valley, with tlie w’ood from which the boar had been 
forced, ajul the grey towers of the chtiteau of iMtnUsoreau 
rising upon tlie hill beyond. A single horseman appeared com- 
ing up the valley, at the distance of about half a mile ; but as 
the young iManjuis gazed in the direction of tlie castle, his eye 
was suddenly attracted by a quick flash wliich seemed to dart 
from one of the erubrasures, and almost at the same instant a 
white cloud of smoke enveloped the top of the princijial towx'r. 
After a short interval, the loud booming report of a cannon 
made itself lieiivd, and another and another flash issued forth 
from the embrasures on the side w'hich commanded the road, 
while the cloud of smoke around the castle grew deej^er and 
more extensive ; and the repeated roar of the cnunori gave 

u 
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notice to the country round that war had returned to distu^ 
the peace which had reigned in those valleys for the last two 
years. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed the Marquis, 
turning towards the Abbe — “ What can be the meaning of all 
this?” 

“ TVliy, simply,” replied the Abbe, “ I suppose, some unex- 
pected attack upon the castle, and that your brother Charles 
has throwm himself into it, and is firing upon the enemy. 

' 1 ^ 2 ^ if 1 mistake not, this man coming up at such speed is his 
piqueur Martin, lie rides to us with news, depend upon it.” 

" The man soon conveyed to them bis own tale, and added 
the information, that, as far as he could judge from the back- 
ward looks that he had cast as he rode along, the body ol 
reiters who had followed in pursuit of the carriage amounted 
at least to the number of two hundred. The situation of the 
Marquis and his companions was now in some degree embar- 
rassing ; for their party was far too small to afford a hope of 
ibreing their way into the chateau at once, if opposed by the 
superior force which the man described. Measures were, 
tlierefore, immediately taken, for calling the peasantry 
around to arms ; and such was the military and enterprising 
spii'it of the day, that you would have thought from the ala- 
crity with which the pike was grasped, and the steel-cap put 
on, that some joyful occasion called the good countrymen 
forth from their homes, and not a matter of peril and strife. 

In the course of about two hours, more than forty men had 
collected in the valley of rocks ; and with this small force, 
Caspar de Montsoreau prepared to force his way into the cha- 
teau, though the Abbe de Boisguerin still remonstrated with 
him on the smallness of the number, and advised him to wait 
for further support. As they were discussing the matter, 
however, the huntsman C^ndrin stepped forward, and with a 
low inclination of the head, addressed his lord. 

“ I think, sir,” he said, if you would let me guide you, 
I could bring you through the wood to the postern under the 
rock, without these German vagabonds catching the least 

* ht of your march ; and at that postern, you know, defended 
the guns of the chateau, you could defy the whole world 
the postern is opened.” 

** Ilnw do you propose to do it, Gondrin?” demanded the 
Abb<S Scarcely giving the young lord time to reply. 

“ Why, I mean,” replied the man, “ to go round under the 
hill to the road between the deep banks, which would cover a 
whole troop of men at arms, much less a small body, such as 
wc have here. That leads us straight into the wood behind 
33[iy bouse ; and then there is the path which I always follow 
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Ayself in coming up to the chateau. It never leaves the co- 
vert of the wood till it reaches the postern, or at least the 
little green that opens before it.” 

Oh, Gondrin is right, Gondrin is right,” exclaimed the 
young Marquis. ‘‘ He is always sure oi his way. Lead on, 
Gondrin : keep about twenty yards in front, and we will 
Ibllow as orderly as we can. *But some one bring along the 
boar ; we must not leave the boar behind.” 

The march was then commenced ; and the only further ob- 
servation that was made upon the proposed course proceeded 
from the Abbe de Boisguerin, who said in a low voice to the 
young nobleman, My only reason for questioning Gondrin 
so closely was, that he has always shown a much greater 
fondness for your brother than yourself, as you must often 
have observed ; and I thought ne niiglit lead us all into 
greater peril than needful, in his zealous eagerness to succour 
Charles.” 

The Marquis did not reply, but rode on thoughtfully*, and 
yet upon words as light as those have often been built up in 
this world rancours and jealousies never afterwards extin- 
guished. In tlie present instance, indeed, and, at the present 
moment, the eftect went no further than to make Caspar of 
Montsoreau ask himself, “ I wonder why Gondrin should love 
my brother better than mvscll'? and yet 1 have remarked he 
does so.” 

As they marched on, the sound of the cannon tvas still 
heard from time to time ; but at length, as tlicy entered the 
wood, it ceased, and was heard no more. After threading the 
narrow path by wdiich Gondrin led them, they issued forth 
upon a green slope beneath an angle of the rock on which the 
chateau stood. The chief road leading to the castle was visi- 
ble from that point ; but no body of reiters w^as now to be 
seen there ; and the moment that they w'ere perceived and re- 
cognised from the battlements, glad shouts and gestures from 
the retainers on the walls gave them to understand that the 
enemy had thought fit to abandon their object, and retreat. 
Perhaps Caspar of Montsoreau was not quite satisfied that the 
defence should have been made and the enemy frustrated by 
his younger brother ; but his heart was still sufficiently pure 
and upright to make him angry with himscli' on detecting 
such sensations in his bosom. 


CHAPTER in. 

Those whg have never lived amongst strange and stirring 
events, those who have never been accustomed to hourly dan- 
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ger^ and to continual change, form no idea of the ease widi 
which the human mind reconciles itself to the various rapid 
alternations of our fate, and how soon the liabit of enterpnse, 
excitement and hazard produces an appetite for the very 
things that would seem abhorrent to our nature. 

The incident of the appearance of the reiters in that part of 
the country, of their attack upon the chateau of Montsoreau, 
and of the absence of its lord at the moment, might have 
ended by the capture and burning of* the castle, and by the 
massacre of all wiibin its walls. But the moment that it was 
over, the Marquis and his train rOde in, and springing from 
his horse, he entered the hall, laughing gaily at the perilous 
events just past. Finding no one there but some servants, he 
next proceeded to a part of the building which was called the 
Lady’s Bower, where he was informed his brother now was, 
with the guests who had so unexpectedly taken refuge in the 
chateau. lie was followed thither by the Abbe* dc Boisguerin, 
and on enfering they found a scene which — ^though of no very 
stirring character — we must attempt to paint for the reader’s 
eye. 

The lady’s bower was a large, lightsome chamber in one 
of those towers of the chateau which M’as least likely to be ex- 
posed to the fire of artillery in case of attack — for we must re- 
member that every nobleman’s house in that day was built 
chiefly with a view to defence, and was in fact a regular fortress, 
as far as the science of the time could render it so. TI»e windows 
of the hoAver looked over the most abrupt part of the hill on 
which the castle stood, and, beyond that, upon the wild 
woods, that, swecjnng away down into the valley, covered an 
extent of many miles of low and gently undulating ground, 
which afforded no eminence whatsoever, within cannon shot, 
that was not completely commanded by the castle itself. The 
bower had also the advanta,ge of* being on the sunny side of 
the building, turned aw^ay from the cold north, and l‘rom the 
cast, and looking to tJie land of summer, and to the point 
W'here the splendid sun went down aficr his daily course. On 
the day that we have mentioned, indeed, tJie great light-giver 
vouchsafed but few of his beams to the world below ; but in 
^erhuge fire-place of the lady’s bower, which was furnished 
with its comfortalfle seats all round, blazed up a pile of logs, 
giving heat sufficient to the whole room, to coinpemate for 
the absence of the sun. 

At a little distance from the fire was collected a group of 
persons, of which the graceful and dignified form of CJharles 
of Montsoreau iyLs the first that caught the eye. lie was 
standing with his hunting cap in his hand — the long j>lume of 
wr||^ swept the floor — and was bending in an attitude of 
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mucfa grace to speak with a ladjr who was seated in a lai^ 
arm-chair, and who, looking up m his face, was listening with 
apparently great interest to all that he was saying. That 
lady, however, was not the one who had spoken to him from 
the carriage. She, indeed, sat near, while three or four fe- 
male attendants, wlio bad come with her in Oie vehicle, stood 
behind. But the lady to whom Charles, of Montsoreau was 
speaking was altogether of a different age, and of a different 
appearance. 

She was apparently not above nineteen or twenty years of 
age, and certainly very b^utiful, althoi^h her beauty was 
not altogtither of that sparkling and brilliant kind which at- 
tracts attention at once. The features, it is true, were all 
good ; the skin fair, soft, and delicate ; the figure exquisitely 
formed, aAd full lif grace ; but there Avcrc none of those bril- 
liant contrasts of colouring that are remarkable even at a dis- 
tance. There was no flashing black eye^ full of fire and light ; 
the colour on the cheek, though that cheek was not .pale, was 
pure and delicate ; the hair was of a light glossy silken 
brown, and the soft liquid Inusel eyes, screened bv their long 
lashes, and fine-cut eyelids, required to be seen near, and to 
be marked well, before all the beautiful depth aiid fervour of 
their expression could be fully perceived. *T])cre was one 
thing. hoAvever, winch was seen at once, which was the great 
loveliness of the mouth and lips, every line of which spoke 
sweetness and gentleness, but not without firmness — tender- 
ness, iti short, gaining rather than losing from resolution. 
Those lips were aitogetlier peculiar to the race and family to 
which slie w^as — ^not very remotdy — ^related ; and it Avas to 
their i>eculiar form and expression, that Avas owing that inef- 
fable smile which is said to have borne no slight part in the 
charm that rendered her nearest male relative at that moment 
all-powcrfui over tlic hearts of men, made him, Henry of 
Guise, jnore a king in France than the sovereign of the land 
— at least as far as the affections of tlie i)eopIc AV(*nt — and 
which had added tiie crowning grace to the beauty of the un- 
fortunate Mary tituart. 

The dress in which this fair girl was clothed av.t? that in 
Avhich she had been travelliiig, and conseqnentl}' there Avas 
])Ut little ornament of any kind about it ; and yet the blood of 
the princely Guises si)okc out in every movement and in 
every attitude, too plainly for an}' one to liaA'e mistaken her 
for aught but Avhat she Avas, had she been dressed qa'ch in the 
garb of a j)easant. 

The elder lady, clothed altogether in black, with her grey 
hair drawn back from the point of the black velvet curch with 
which her head was covered, and an eager, somcAvhat restless, 
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e^, presented no points either of great interest or attractifon, 
and appeared what, in fact, she really was, a poor and distant 
relation of the youn^ lady whom she accompanied, willing to 
derive competence, importance and dignity from acting the 
part of companion to one above herself in worldly advantages. 

It frequently *and naturally happens that persons in such 
a situation lose all native dignity of character, and become 
at once subservient to those above them, and domineering to 
those below. This, indeed, is not always the case ; and when 
it is not, the great trial of the human heart, which such cir- 
cumstances inflict, hut leaves the character of those who 
endure it well, more bright and noble than they otherwise 
would have appeared. But in the present instance the result 
was the more common one, and the old jMarquise de Saulny, 
though possessing several good qualities, presented, in gene- 
ral, a character but little estimable. Tmativc till she was 
repressed; loving to rule ahd direct the household of the 
young lady to whom she was attached; excitable, and some- 
what tyrannical by nature, but subservient by habit and 
by policy, she was often inclined to aflcct a degree of power 
and authority over her fair companion, which the swoet girl 
nerself but rarely thought it worth while to oppose, but vvhicli, 
as soon as she did oppose it, sunk into the most perfect sub- 
mission and humility. ^ Often, too, she would make an effort 
to engross the whole conversation, and in ordinary instances 
did so withdiit any fear of rivalry from her less loqj^cious 
companion ; but whenever, the young lady herself showed an 
inclination to speak, Madame de Saulny was silent, or only 
conversed with the inferior persons round about her in a low 
tone. 

As we have said, it was by the side of the younger lady 
that Charles of Moiitsoreau was now standing, giving her 
apparently an account of the events that had just passed, 
while she, with her soft eyes turned eagerly towards his face, 
listened to every word he uttered with deep interest, and 
asked him manifold questions as he went on. 

it would seem that Charles of Montscreati had not been 
aware of the return of his brother, for he started slightly at 
his appearance, and the young lady turned her eyes towards 
the door with an inquiring look, as the Marquis and the Abbd 
de Boisguerin entered. 

This is my brother, madam,” said Charles of Montsoreau, 
taking a step forw'ard. Caspar, I have been acting as 
your lieutenant here during your absence. The man 1 sent 
to you doubtless told you what had then occurred ; and al- 
though 1 knew not, when I offered these ladies, in your name, 
the protection of your ch&teau, whom it was 1 had an oppor- 
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tuhity of thns slightly serving, I was quite sure that I only 
did what you would have done if you had been present.” 

“ Undoubtedly, njy gallant brother,” replied the Marquis, 
you did all that was right, and all that was chivalrous. For 
my own sake, 1 must regret my absence at the moment when 
these events took place ; but lor these ladies’ sake, 1 cannot 
regret it, for I know none who w’ould welcome them more 
warmly, or defend them more gallantly, than you, Charles. 
And so you have stood a siege and won a battle during my 
absence, while I have only had the luck to kill a huge boar. 
I hope,” he added, advancing towards the young lady, “ Ibope 
that you have neither sulTered great fear nor great incon- 
venience; and though it is possible that these reiters will 
linger about in this neighbourhood for some time to come, 
being now upon our guard, we shall soon liavc men enough 
under arms to protect you against any further violence.” 

While he had been speaking the young lady had regarded 
him attentively, but with a very dilferent glance from that 
which she had been giving to his brother. It seemed as if 
the events which had taken place had rendered her familiar 
with the one, even in the short space of time which their 
acquaintance had yet lasted, and she looked^ upon him as a 
jriend, while she gazed upon the other as a stranger. Sho 
replied courteous! however, thank ing'liim for the hospitality 
which had been shown t« them, and assuring him,'^hat though 
she had certainly been very much frightened while they were 
Hying from the pursuit of the reiters, yet she had lost all 
fear as soon as they were within the walls of J\Jontsoreau. 

“ You have forgot one thing, ( Uiarlea^” said the Abbe dc 
Boisguerin, advancing, “ which is to present your brother and 
myself formally to these ladies ; for we, who were unfortu- 
nate enough to be absent on a less pleasing occupation than 
that of giving them assistance, do not yet know^ to 'irhom you 
have been fortunate enough to afford protection.” 

Charles of Moiitsoreau coloured slightly, as he was re- 
minded of his omission, and then presented his brother and 
the Abbe to the Marquise de Saulny and Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut. 

At the name of the latter, the brow of the Abbe dc Bois- 
guerin, which had been somewhat contracted, expanded in 
a moment, and his lip lighted up with a bright smile. 

“ If I am not mistaken,” he said, bowing low to the younger 
lady, Mademoiselle de Clairvaut is niece of that most noble 
prince the Duke of Guise.” 

“ My mother was his niece^” replied the young lady ; but 
1 may boast that his ailection is not less ibr me than if 1 were 
myself his niece — I may say, his daughter.” 
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. “ Well may any one be proud of bis regard,” replied the 
Abbe, “ and well, I feel sure, may the Duke of (xuise also 
feel deep regard for Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. But I trust 
that this young gentleman has already taken care you should 
have some better entertainment than the report of cannon. 
Yon have, I hope, had some refreshment.” 

“ No,” replied the young lady, with a smile, as she saw 
the colour again c</nie up into the cheek of Charles of Mont- 
Boreau at the implied reproach ; “no, he has been sufficiently 
occupied, till within the last half hour, in defending us from 
the enemy, who seemed at one time, I understand, resolved 
to storm the chateau ; aiid since then, 1 have kept him 
giving me answers to many foolish questions ; so that he has 
had no time to think of offering refreshment to any one — 
though I know, my good Madame de Saulny, that fear always 
makes you hungry.” 

“ Not such fear as we have had to-day, dear Marie,” re- 
plied Madame de Saulny. “It has been quite enougii to-day 
to take away my appetite altogetlier, till I lieard that we 
were quite safe,* and those hateful rciters gone from before 
the gates. How I shall ever gain courage to set out again I do 
not know.” 

“ I only trust, dear madam,” said Caspar de Montsoreaii, 
“ I only trust that your terror may last a long while, so that 
we may keep oiir tvro fair prisoners M'ithin our chateau till 
such time as all tlie roads are in perfect safety.” 

The colour came a little more deeply into the cheek of 
Marie de Clairvaut. 

“ 1 think, indeed,” she said, “ that we ought to set off 
again as soon as possible. We owe you many, many thanks, 
gentlemen, for the protection you have already afforded, and 
the hospitality you are willing to show. But as 1 am hasten- 
ing, by my uncle's direction, to my estates near Dreux, where 
1 expect to meet him, I fear 1 must not linger b}'' the way. 
Some of our poor attendants, I understand, are wounded ; 
these we must leave to your kind ct\re. But 1 hope it will 
be found possible for us to proceed on our u’uy before night- 
fall.” 

“ You 'will pardon me, madam,” said the Abbe de Bois- 
gueriii, “and my ycfiing friends here will pardon me for taking 
the matter, in some degree, out of their hands ; Init believe 
me, what you propose is perfectly impossible. It would be 
madness to attempt it. I should hold myself, as an eccle- 
siastic, deeply criminal, were I not at once to remonstrate 
against such a proceeding. The whole country between 
this and Dreux, a space of more than two hundred miles, is 
filled with the bands of the King of Navarre, espeeialiy the 
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Gemans, and other heretics in his service. I take it for . 
granted, that you have got a passport and safe-conduct from 
some of bis chief officers ; but the conduct of Uie reiters 
towards you this day must have shown you how little such 
safe-conducts afe respected by those bauds of‘ ruffians.” 

“ Indeed,” said Madame de Saulny, “you give us credit, 
sir, fur more prudence than we possess. ‘ We have neither 
passport uor safe-conduct from any of the heretic leaders; for 
this young lady was so anxious to obey the directions of her 
uncle at once, that she would stay for no remonstrance.” 

“Now that we have her here, however, she must submit to 
be more strictly ruled,” said Charles of Montsoreiiu with a 
smile. 

“ Ay, but we have your promise that we should come and 
go in safety, and without ojiposition,” said Iklarie dc Clair- 
vaut, ill the same tone, and likewise with a smile. “ i^'ou 
surely will not shut tlic castle gales against my departure V ” 

“ No, we will not do that,” said his brother ; “but we will 
reverse the usual course, if j^ou prove refractory, and turn 
you over from the secular aiW to the power of the church, 
fair lady. Our excellent friend the Abbe, here, shall decide 
upon your fate, and I feci sure that his decision will be ratified 
and confirmed l>y your princely unde.’* 

“ My judgment is soon pronounced,” said the Abbe. “In 
the first place, before you can or ought to stir a step from 
beyond these walls, you must absolutely procure a safe-con- 
duct from Henry of Navarre, or some of his principal 
leaders. We w'ill send off a messenger to obtain it ; and in 
the nieanwhile, a courier shall be also sent to his Ilighness 
the Duke of (raise, give liim notice of where you are, 
and to have his goocl will and pleasure in regard to your fur- 
ther proceedings.” 

The young lady turned an inquiring glance upon her com- 
panion. It was a look of much doubt and hesitation ; but 
whatever might be her own wishes upon the occaj-ion — v.’be- 
ther inclination led her to stay, or feelings of* pro])riety 
prompted her to go — ^her appealing eyes were certainly 
turned to a personage wdiose mind was already made up as 
to what was expedient to be done. Madmne de Saulny lovetT^ 
not reiters at all ; the sound of their galroping hoofs in pur- 
suit of the carriage, the report of fire-arms upon the bridge, 
the roaring of tlic cannon from the castle, were all still 
ringing in her ears, and persuading her, in a very loud and 
imperative voice, that on such a*coldday, and in such peril- 
ous circumstances, a warm comfortable mansion, good food, 
good lodging, and good attendance, with the society of two 
handsome young men, and an agreeable ecclesiastic, formed 
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A whole infinitely preferable to a dull high road in frosty 
weather, coarse lodging, bad inns, dangerous driving, and 
fears at every turning. 

“Now, my dear Marie,” exclaimed Madame dc Saulny, 
“ you see that all my opinions are fully confirmed by autho- 
rity, which I trust you will pay a little more attention to. 
This excellent gentleman has only said what I said before, 
and if you persist in going, the consequences be upon your 
head.” 

“ My only fear,” replied the young lady, “ is that the Duke 
should not approve of my staying. But when the opinion of 
every one is against me, of course Imust yield.” 

“ bo not be the least alarmed in regard to your uncle,” 
replied the Abbe ; “he shall be fully informed that you were 
very desirous of falling into the hands ol the reiters but that 
we would not permit you to have your own way, and detained 
you here by force against your will.” 

“ Under these circumstances, of course, I have no choice,” 
.said the young lady ; “ but I will beg that no time may be lost 
in despatching the messengers, so that I may not have to re- 
proacu myself with unnecessary delay of any kind.” 

The Abbe and his two young friends assured her that no 
delay should be used; and it now being settled, according to 
the waslics of all parties but herself, Siat Mademoiselle dc 
Clairvaut and her companions were to remain at the castle 
of Montsoreau for some days, her two young hosts, placed in 
a new but not unpleasant situation, busied thcmselYcs,eagorly 
to provide for her comfort, and to make her hours fly as happily 
as possible. The first thing to be done was to give her and 
her companions some refreshment. The best apartments of 
the castle were allotted for her use ; and although she could 
not hclj) feeling that her situation was somewhat strange ; 
though it occasionally made her heart beat with the appre- 
hension of not doing what was right, and caused the colour 
to come more deeply into her fair cheek when she thought of 
it; yet Marie de Clairvaut, somewhat like a bird escaped 
from a cage, felt, in the midst of timidity and apprehension, 
a joy in her little day of liberty, and prepared to make herself 
happy as she codd. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The prudent plans and purposes of the most ymd<^ and po- 
litic people in this world are almost all conti^.^ent — contm- 
gent, in the first place, upon circumstances the great rulere of 
all earthly things, and, in the second place, not less ^an the 
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first, upon tho cbaracters, thoughts, and feelmgs of tho veiy 
persons who frame them. Many a one may be tempted to tell 
us, that it must be a prudent man to form prudent resolutions, 
and that such a prudent man will keep them ; but now the re- 
verse of this common-place reasoning is directly the case, and 
the most prudent determinations are but too often taken by 
the most imprudent people, and violated without the slightest 
ceremony or contrition. This is, indeed, almost universally 
the case; for really prudent people have no need to make 
resolutions at all, and those who make them have almost 
always some intimation in their own mind that there is a like- 
lihood of their being broken. 

The case of Marie dc Clairvaut was not exactly that of a 
person either wanting in prudence or in firmness. She often 
considered thoughttully and long, regarding proprieties and 
iiu})ropncties, before she determined on any course of action ; 
and, in tlic present instance, as she sat by her solitary toilet- 
table in her own chamber, she revolved in her mind her situa- 
tion — ^thc guest of two young and wealthy nobles ; and al- 
though she tclt perfectly confident, both from their whole de- 
meanour and from the redoubted po^^er and influence of her 
uncle, that she would be treated with the most perfect cour- 
tesy, hospitality, and kindness, she saw that she would have 
in some degree a difficult task to perforin, both in regard to 
them and to herself. 

Though 3"ouiiger than either of them, -Marie de Clairvaut 
had seen a great deal more of the world ; and from her own 
circumstances, and those of her lamily, she had been called 
upon to consider subjects and to deal with events which rarely 
Ictll within the scope ot a young, a very young woman’s re- 
flections. AVe have said in the end of the last chapter, that 
Marie de Clairvaut prepared to make herself as happy as she 
could ; and it was the leeling that she had given way somewhat 
incautiously to such a design, during the first day that s^he bad 
spent within the walls of the chfilcau of Montsorean, tliat 
made her — as she sat preparing to retire to rest — think se- 
riously over Jier situation, and, as wc have said, frame her 
resolutions according to the result of her reflections. 

Some time was likely to elapse before she could hear from ‘ 
her uncle ; and in the meanwhile two great%)erils menaced her 
in her prci^cnt situation, as great and as probable, perhaps, as 
aii;y| that fancy painted in regard to her falling into the hands 
of y,hc reiters, though certainly of a very diflerent character. 
'J'h/c first j^thc^e perils was, that cither of her two gay and 
““^ilant hosts. '^^jiuld fall in love with her. The days of* chi- 
v llry were not then over — men did occasionally fall in love 
►V I a lady and notwitli her wealth ; and there had been ob- 
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teraible more tibaas t)iioe» oast eountasiReea of lha two hto- 
thers,, ¥ar»Hi 9 looka aiid expressions ns stnot^ mdicatiTe of 
aK^iriitiODy that Haiie, witnout particul^ vanity^ might 
well suppose that warmer feelings still might spring up in the 
limck of those which had risen ^ready so rapimy. 

The next great danger was one of a still more terrible cha- 
raeter — ^it wasu that she herself might fall m love with one or 
other of the lathers. Now there were various things which 
rendered this probable, as well as vmious things wMch ren* 
dered it improbable. In the drst place, though of a gentle 
and affeGtionate disposition, she had never yet seen any one 
whom she could really love ; and though she had mingled 
with courts and moved in scenes where those startling changes 
were constantly taking place which try and ultimately use and 
wear away the finer feelings of the humad heart, yet her 
bosom bad been originally ridiiy stored by God with warm, 
and kind, and generous sensations ; and all that she had seen 
of the world and its worldliness had but tended to make h^r 
not only hate and detest it, but cling to an 3 rthing that sa- 
voured of a fresher nature. She had lived enough in courts* 
and crowds to make her abhor them, but not enough to for- 
get her abhorrence ; and she was now cast entirely into the 
society of two beings as little like those courts and crowds 
it was possible to conceive ; she was dependent upon them for 
amusement, support, protection ; and withal there was that 
touching knowledge that she was admired and liked ; which, 
to a generous and a feeling mind, is fully as powerful — though 
acting in a diflerent way — as to a vain and a selfish one. 

there been, in flie simplicity and the want of know- 
ledge of the world which characterised the two brothers, any- 
thing in the least degree laughable or extravagant, there 
might have been no occasion for fear ; but such ^vas not the 
case ; their manners and their tone were in the highest degree 
courteous, nay, courtly. They folt within themselves the sta- 
tion in which they were bom, the high education which they had 
received, the superiority of their mental and coq)oreal powers 
over most of those with Avhom they had ever been brought in 
contact; and that feeling added a dignified and scmiewhat 
** commanding ease to the grace which nature had bestowed and 
education improvdl- ^ 

Marie de Clairvaut, then, consi^red r 11 these things calmly.* 
and deliberately, wisely making use of her own dispassiot ^ite 
judgment,, so long as she knew that judgment to be cool ttid 
unbiassed. The reader, skilfol in the human heart, perh^)tj 
may be inclined to ask, whether there was or was not 
some little indication, in her own heart, of a liking and 
ration for one of the two brothers, which caused her t(f' 
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thus dnuTOSpetst snd carefoli All that we am answer is, 
that she herself did not think so } bat merely feeling that, 
placed in an unusual situation, she was responsible to herself, 
and to them, and to her uncle, for her conduct^ she took the 
very first opportunity of contemplating all the circumstances 
that surrounded her, in order to shape her conduct by the 
dictates of reason. She took stremg resolution, indeed, 
but that was the only indication ot weakness that she dis- 
covered. 

In the first place, then, she resolved, on her own part, not 
to be betrayed by any eireumstances whatever into falling in 
love with either the elder or the younger brother ; and, in the 
next place, she resolved to do all in her power, without act- 
ing insincerely in any degree, or discourteously, to prevent 
either of them from falling in love with her. Such a resolu- 
tion implied that she was not to allow herself to be so happy 
as she had at first hoped and expected to be ; but, neverthe- 
Jess, she framed her pn^ses accordingly, and determined 
that only so much of h^r time should be given to the two 
brothers as kindness and lady-like courtesy required. She 
would not attempt to assume a fiJse character, for such a 
thing was quite contrary to the frankness and sincerity of her 
nature. While she was with them she would appear what 
she really was, but she would avoid, as far as possible, all 
those occasions of intimacy and constant comnmnication, 
which her residence in their mansion, during troublous times, 
might naturally produce. 

Now, ail this was very wise and very prudent, and we have 
endeavoured to show that Marie dc Ckirvaut was not one of 
those people whose prudent resolutions are taken from a con- 
sciousness, secret or avowed, that prudence itself is wanting. 
Nevertheless, Marie de Clairvaut w as a girl of less than nine- 
teen years of age, and no more mistress, either of events, or 
of her own comluct and resolutions, under particular circum- 
stances, than if she had been fifty. She began her plan, in- 
deed, on the following morning, by pleading occupations of 
various kinds as an excuse for renminiug the greater part of 
the. day in her own apartments. But, alas! there were two 
enemies in her own camp. 

One was Madame de Saulnj'’, who thoifght herself bound to 
remain with her tail* cousin, oiid yet had a very strong incli- 
Aticn for the more extended socictj' wdiich the cljS-teau af- 
forded. The other was a still more dangerous foe, namely, 

i ierself, who, to say sooth, found the time pass uncominoniy 
leavily, haring with her on her journey neither hooks, nor 
Iny otlier of those sources of oecupation which niiglit j^ve 
\elped to while away the hours in the solitude of her own 
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obumber. Having but a ootapanion in the good Mar- 
q!;dse,aDd none of any interest amongst her inferior followers, 
we first day wore away tediously, and, if we mav say the 
truth, the hours that she gave up in solitude had the evil 
effect of making tliose that she spent with three intelligent 
and high-minded men appear ihr more delightful than wey 
might otherwise have done. 

8he foimd, also, that all three possessed accomplishments 
very rare amongst the high nobility of that day ; that the 
whole world of art and nature, as far as it was then known, 
had been opened to their inquiries : and not only did music, 
and song, and poetry, aid to make the day pass pleasantly, but 
they also rendered the conversation that occupied another 
portion of the time refined, and bright, and comprehensive. 
They were not driven to talk of horses, or armour, or the 
battle-field, or the chase, though such matters were not al- 
together excluded ; but, as must ever be the case, every sub- 
ject spoken of received a peculiar colour, a tone, a shade from 
the mind and habitual feelings of the speaker. If Charles ol 
Montsorcau spoke of a horse, it was not in the terms of a 
horse-dealer, but it was cither as the sculptor, the painter, 
the poet, or the soldier: he dwelt upon the beauty ot its 
form, the docility of its nature, the fiery energies which 
lender it the most poetical object in the whole inferior crea- 
tion. If he talked of the chase, it was not alone of the 
slaughter of stout boars, or the tearing down the antlered 
quarry ; but it was of the eager excitement of the scene ; the 
rapid motion through fair woods and bright prospects ; the 
music ol echo and tlic hounds ; the expectation, t^e strife, the 
slight portion of danger ; of all, in short, which makes the 
real dificrence between tlic hunter and the butcher. 

lifaric de Clairyaut ivas not so much of a reel use the second 
day as the first ; and with music, and song, ana*eonversatioii, 
hUch as wc have described, it passed as ])leasantly as might 
be ; but there were several other little incidents which from 
time to time took place to vary any monotony that might 
have been felt. A rc])ort of rciters having been seen at a 
small distance renehed the castle iii the morning, and some 
/horsemen ycrc ISnt out to ascertain the fact, rreparations 


of different kinds were made for oflering indomitable resist- 
ance in case of any fresh attack by a larger force. The argt," 
jiUTury was explored ; and wliile every sort of weapon needl^^Y 
lor arming the peasantry was brought forth, pikes, and arqu6y\. 
buses, and nioiions, Charles of Montsoreau pointed out turi 


buses, and nioiions, Charles of Montsoreau pointed out tup 
Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut many a curious old relic of othe^i 
to each of which some legend was attached — the casq ' \ 
ml^imherk of the crusader, the arms ot some noble ance^ 
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skill on the bloody field of Poitiers, or, still older imd less 
6C|1;aiu, the gigantic gauntlets of a Mlower of Hugh Capet, 
and the mighty sword and horn of one of the paladins of the 
Great Charles. 

'^fhen came in the ^utbful peasantry to be enrolled-^ome 
called upon as of right by their young lords, but many dock- 
ing with Yoluntary readmess to the cMtcau at the first sound 
of war ; then a tour of the battlements was to be made, and 
Marie de Clairvaut accompanied her two young hosts round 
the towers and the walls, gazii^ from breastwork and embra- 
sure over as bright, but as curious, a scene, as it was possible 
to conceive. The light mist which we have mentioned as oc- 
cupying the lower parts of the ground on the day before, had 
been dispelled during the night by the severity of the frost ; 
but it had settled down upon all the braucbq||and stems of 
tlic bare trees in glittering crystals of white, ^ich now re- 
ilected with dazzling brilliancy the rays of the clear unclouded 
sun. 

Perched, as was usually the custom at that time, upon one 
of the highest points of the country round, even the windows 
of the castle commanded a very extensive view : but from the 
tops oi the higher towers on which klano de Clairvaut now 
stood, miles beyond miles were extended beneath her eye on 
every side ; and the whole shone bright and Clear in the sim’s 
light, displaying a varied landscape of forest and field, and 
hill 'and jiiain, all covered with the same glistening fro'>twork, 
and only varied in hue by the deep shadows cast by the low 
winter sun, and by the blue tints of the far distance, where 
the distinction between field and forest was lost, and some 
high hills bouuded the jirospect. 

Though somewhat monotonous there was much to admire ; 
and Marie, and those who accompanied her, *stopped often to 
gaze and to comment on the scene. It must be acknowledged, 
that Charles of Montsoreau kept not far from her side she 
walked on, and that, though his brother was near her on the 
other hand, it was towards the younger that she generally 
turned, either to bear what he said, or to make some oliservjpP 
tions on the objects beneath her eyes. Throughout tlie counia 
of that day, indeed, she gave him much of her attentiou, perbaij^ 
a greater share than his brother thought quite equitable ; nM 
certainly htul Marie been asked, when she retired to rcbt 
night, which of the two brothers was the most graccMi 
which sang, or spoke, or acted most pleasingly, she would tu»n 
doubtcdly have fixed upon Charles, i 

^ Perhaps she might ask herself some questions on the anaJ 
ject ; but her heart was sufficiently free and at ease to mak<ffi 
ner believe that there could be no earthly barm in preferring ^ 

c 
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BMiet|r of ono in a slkht degree to tha^ of the other, and 
of rendering justioe, as Ae eonaidered it, to both. If there 
im, indeed, in her own mind the slightest idea that any par- 
ticular feeling of preference was growing up in her bosom &r 
Charles of alotitsoreau, the only effect, that hr had was, to 
mahe her think it was verv natural such a thing should be 
the case, as he had been the first to gtre her assijdanee and 
protection, and to peril his life In her behalU Thoush the 
dder was very courteous, she thought, and very kind, and 
graceful, and agreeable, it could not be expected that she 
should like him as well as the person who h^ been actively 
interested in her defence ; and thus she slept at ease, imagin- 
ing that both brothers were bOt mere eommem acquaintances, 
who might never be tlniught of three times after she left 
them ; though in comparing the one with the other, she 
was ijQclined*o like the younger better than the elder 
brother. 

While the two young noblemen had been carried, by the 
most natural feelings in the world, to bestow the chief share 
of their attention upon the beautiful and interesting girl who 
bad so suddenly aud strangely become an inmate of tbeir 
dwelling, the Abb(^ de Boisguerin had held more than one 
long and apparcutly interesting conversation with the Mar- 
quise dc Saulny. In those conversationB*-whetber they took 
pace in tlie LoIIb, or the armour}'-, or on the batUementb while 
the Marquise, with two of Marie's women, followed the young 
lady over the chfltcau — the Abbt^ as yve have said, seemed to 
take considerable interest - but still, from time to time, his 
eyes fixed upon the graceful and beautiful form of Marie dc 
Clairvaut, or gazed eaniebtly upon the fair lace as, beaming 
with the radiance of the heart, it turned from one brother to 
the other at evcl^ interesting point of the conversation. In 
the expression of* his eves, fine, intelligent, and speaking as 
they were, there was something, perhaps, not altogether 
pleasingT-a look ol admiration, indeed, but a look mingled 
^ith, or 'taking its meaning from, feelings, perhaps, not the 
Vest pitic and holy. It was more like the gratified admira- 
tion of a critic, than the ordinary impression produced by 
Jl^eautyupon a fine mind. 

However that might be, Madame do Saulny soon heexme 
aware, though she wus a woman and a French woman, that 
the Abbe de Boisguerin, in the attentions which he paid her, 
was not actuated by any admiration of her own personal 
and as she was fond of such attentions, and not very 
Httupnlous as to any innocent means of attracting or holding 
Kem, f>he made Marie de Clairvaut, her personal beauty, and 

high qualities of her mind and heart, one of the chief 
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topics of her conyersaticm with a petson she saw was alreatyf 
in a great degree, occnpied with such subjects* * 

It may be asked, what were the real reelings of the Ahbd 
de Boisgucrin himself ? It will be fully time to dwell upon 
those feelings hereafter ; at the time we speak of, if Uiere 
were any feelings in his bosom at all drSerent from those 
which ordinarily occupied it, they were yet but as seeds in 
which the first green bursting form of the germ was scarcely 
apparent, even to the closest inspection. It is true that he sat 
up for more than two hours after the young lady herself and her 
two noble hosts had all retired to rest. It is true that, with 
his arms crossed upon his cheat, he walked up and down the 
hall, in which he was now left solitary, musing beneath the 
light of the untrimtned lamps, and revolving many a strange 
fancy and shadowy imagination in bis own jgiwerful mind. 
He felt that they were but fancies ; but he told himself that 
it is often from the storehouses of imagination that strong 
minds draw the rich ore from which *they manufacture splen- 
did realities. Ambition finds there her materials ; love his 
gayest robes ; pasbioii gains thence many a device for bis own 
ends ; and even science and philosophy have often to thank 
imagination for many a grand discovery, for many a bright 
thought and happy suggestion. 

As he ])aced up and down that ball in silence and solitude, 
communing with his own heart and his own mmd, the con- 
sciousness of vast powers, great courage and mighty scope of 
intellect became more distinct, and clear, and potent in bis 
own bosom. He asked himself, what, with such a mind, he 
might not be, if, looking on the troublous times in which he 
lived as a mere scene for his ambition, he were to plunge at 
once into the contentions of the day, and with the sole object 
of his own aggrandisement in vicn% employ upon all things 
round him the mastery of superior intellect. He asked him- 
self this ; and with that thought, there might come up before 
his mind the thought of love likewise, the thought of passions, 
which have so frequently gonc« hand in band with ambition, 
and of gratifications to be obtained by the obtainment of power. 

As he thought, he paused, casting down his eyes, and they 
accidentally iell upon the sort of half-clerical garments that 
wore. He gazed lor a moment at his own dress, and then htt 
murmured himself, with a meaning smile, “ Thank Heaven i 
I have taken no vows but such as can be thrown off as easily 
as this garment.” 
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CHAPTER V. 0 

The luxury of the present age has perhaps made no greater 
progress tlian in the cultivation of flowers, and in nothing, 
perhaps, has it produced its usual effect, of depriving men of 
the sweet 2 est of simplicity, more than in our enjoyment of 
those sweetest of the earth’s children. Heaven forbid that 
we should lose any of the many bright and beautiful blossoms 
which have been added so abundatitly to our stock within the 
last few years : having possessed them, we cannot lose them 
without pain ; and, perhajis, in the very variety we receive a 
compensation for the something that is lost. But yet there 
can oe no doubkthat in the present day we do not feel the same 
keen pleasure and enjoyment in our. gardens tlironging with 
ten thousand flowers which men did in those old days, when 
few but the native plants-of the soil had yet received cultiva- 
tion. 

At the time that we arc now speaking of, the attention of 
men in genend was first strongly turned in France to the culti- 
vation oi‘ their gardens ; and Du Bellay, Bishop of iMans, was 
about that very period importing from foreign countries mul- 
titudes of those plants which arc in general sujjposed to he in- 
digenous to the country. One of the first efforts in the art of 
gardening had been to multiply those shrubs, wdiich, though 
not, as generally supposed, indcciduous, retain their leaves 
and their colouring through the colder parts of the year, and 
cover the frozen limbs of winter with the green garmenturc 
of the spring. Amongst the next efforts that took place were 
those directed to the production of flowers and fruits at sea- 
sons of I be year when they are denied to us by the common 
course of nature ; and any little miracles of this sort, which 
fi?om day to day were achieved, gave a greater degree of plea- 
sure than wc can probably conceive at this time, when such 
things are of daily occurrence. 

In passing round the battlements of the castle, as we have 
described in the last chapter, Marie de Clairvaut had remarked 
a considerable garden within the wails of the chateau itself. 
She had seen the rows of the neatly-clipped yew, 'and the 
green holly, and she had thought that she could discover here 
there a flower, even in the midst of that ungenial season 
year. How it happened, or why, matters not, but 
^ upon tile third morning of her stay, she woke at a far earlier 
hour than usual, and rising, after a vain effort to sleep again, 
lihc diesscd herself without assistance; and believing that she 
fihouid have no other companion but the morning sun, she 
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proceeded to seek her way to the garden, with a feeling of 
pleasant expectation, which may seem strange to us in the 
present day, but was then quite natural to one of her disposi- 
tion and habits. The garden was easily found, many of the 
servants ot the chateau were up and about ; and one of them 
with haste and care proceeded to open the gates, and unlock 
the doors, for the lair lady, and usher her on her way. 

It were needless to enter into any description of the garden ; 
for few, scanty, and poor were the flowers that it contained, 
even in its brightest moments, compared with tliose now pro- 
duced in the garden of a cottage in England. At that season, 
too, everything was fVozen up, and the more severe frost of 
the preceding nights had killed even those hardy blossoms 
that seemed to dare the touch of their great enemy, the win- 
ter. 

It was enough, however, for Marie de Clairvaut, that the 
])lentirul rows of evergreens refreshed lier eye ; and she 
walked along the straight alle3^s with a feeling of joyous refresh- 
ment, while the hoar-irost upon the grass crackled under her 
Icct, or, catching the morning light upon the yews and hollies, 
melted into golden drops in the checifu’ sunshine. 

She hoped for half an hour of that sort of solitude, when, 
though there is no one near us, the heart is pot solitary ; when 
we hold companionship with nature, and in a h amble, though 
rejoicing sjjirit, converse with God in his great works. 

At such moments, dear, indeed, must be the person, sweet 
to our heart must be our ordinary commune with them, har- 
monious must be their sensations with every feeling of our 
bosom, if wc find not their coming upon us an inlcrriiptiou ; 
if we can turn from the bright face of nature to the dear as- 
pect of human love, and feel the scene, and the companion- 
ship, ami ourselves, all attuned together. 

Such w'c cannot say was the case with Marie de Olairvaut, 
when, on hearing a step beliind her, she turned and saw the 
young Marquis de Montsorcau. She lelt disappointed of her 
solitude ; but, nevertheless, she was far too courteous in her 
nature to sutler such sensations to appear for a moment, and 
she returded his greeting with a kindly smile, and listened to 
his W'ords with that degree of pleasure which the intention of 
being pleased is sure to carry with it. Gaspar de Montsoreau 
talked to her of many things, and spoke on every subject so 
gracefully, so clearly, and so pleasingly, that when memory 
brought back the conversation which she was accustomed to 
hear iu courts and cities, it seemed to her a sort of miracle, 
that wit and talent, such as those two brothers possessed, 
should liave grown up like a beautiful flo^ver in a desert, so 
far removed from any ordinary means of cultivation. She felt, 
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too, that, on her return to Paris, a comparison ot the sort of 
eommunion which she now held in the country with the only 
k^d of society which the capital could afford, would be very, 
detrimental to the latter. 

The young Marquis, ailer the first salutation of the morn- 
ing, commented on her early rising, and told her that both he 
and his brother had been up even l^fore sunrise. 

Some of our people roused us,” he said, with tidings of 
a large body of armed men haring encamped on the prece^g 
night at the distance of about seven Icsjpies from Montsorean.” 
And he added, that his brother bad round it necessary to go 
forth with a small party of horse to reconnoitre this force, and 
ascertain its purposes and destination. He did not say, how- 
ever — ^which he might have said — ^that other tidings, regarding 
the movements of this body of men, bad rendered it scarcely 
necessary to pay any particular attention to them, and that it 
was only in consequence of his pressing request that Charles 
of Montsorcau bad set out upon a distant expedition, which must 
keep him absent during the greater port of the day from the 
side of Marie de Clairvaut. 

On their further conversation we must not dwell, for wc 
wish to hurry forward as rapidly as possible towaids more 
stirring eventb. Suffice it to say, that it passed nlcosantly 
enough to the fair girl herself, and far more pleasantly, tliough 
also more dangerously, to Caspar de Montsoreau. He sat by 
her side, too, during the morning meal, while the Abb6 de 
Boisguerin occupied the chair on the other hide, between her- 
self and Madame de Saulny. The Abbe spoke little during 
breakfast, and left the conversation principally to the youn 
Marquis ; but when he did speak there was a depth, and 
power, and a profoundness in his words and thoughts, that 
struck Mademoiselle de Clairvaut much, commanded her at- 
tention, and excited some feelings of admiration. But it often 
happens, and happened in this case, that admiration is excited 
without much pleasure, and also without much respect. 

The mind ot a pure and high-souled woman is the most 
terrible touchstone which the conversation of any man can 
meet with. If there be baser matter in it, however strong 
and specious may he the gilding, that test is sure to discovei 
it. We mistake greatly, 1 am sure, when we think that the 
simplicity of innocence deprives us of the power of detecting 
eril.^ We may know its existence, though we do not know its 
particular nature, and our own purity, like llhuriers spear, 
detects the demon under whatever shape he lurks. 

Thus, while Marie dc Clairvaut turned from time to time, 
struck and surprised, towards the Abbd de Buisguciin, when 
he broke forth ibr a moment with some sadden burst of elo- 
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qoenee, there came every now and then upon her mind a 
doubt as to the sincerity of all he said-Hn doubt of its being 
'vrholly true. That the great ^rt was as true as it was beau* 
tiMly expressed, she did not doubt ; but it seemed to her as 
if there was frequently some small portion of what was doubt- 
ful, if not of what was absolutely wrong, in what he said. Sim 
tried to detect where it waa, but in vain. It became a phan- 
tom as soon as ever riie strove to grasp it ; and though at 
times she seemed to shrink from him with doubts of his cha- 
racter, which she could not define nor account for, at other 
times she reproached herself for such feelings ; and thinking 
of the two noble and high-spirited young men, whose educa- 
tion he had conducted with so much skill, wisdom, and in- 
tegrity, she felt it difficult to believe that his own nature was 
anything but upright, noble, and just. She knew not, or 
recollected not, that the children of darkness are, in their 
generation, wiser than the children of light, and saw not that 
it had been the policy and first interest of the Abbd dc Bois- 
guerin to acquit himself of the task he had undertaken in the 
most careful and upright manner. 

The greater part of the day passed 0''’er much as the pre- 
ceding one had done, with merely this difference, that the 
Marquis, aided by the Abbe, persuaded his fair guest to 
wander forth for a short time beyond the immediate wails of 
the chateau ; assuring her, that as his brother was out scour- 
ing the country, and the peasantry all round prepared to bring 
intelligence to the castle rapidly, no danger could approach 
withotJt full time for escape and defence. The Marquis and 
the Abbe accompanied her on ^either side, and a considerable 
train of servants followed, so that Marie de Clair vaut felt her- 
self in perfect security. 

Nevertheless, the ramble didi not seem so pleasing to her as 
it might have been. Neither, to say the truth, did it appear 
to afford the young nobleman himself the pleasure which he 
had anticipated. For the first time, perliaps, in his life, the 
society and the conversation of the Abbe de Boisgnerin irri- 
tated and made him impatient. He himself became often 
silent and moody ; and after a time, the Abbe seemed to note 
his impatience, and divine the cause, for with one of his o^vn 

S culiar slight smiles, he becook himself to the side of the 
arquise de Saidny, and left Gas|)ar de Montsoreau to enter- 
tain bis fair guest without listeners or interruption. 

The young lord’s equanimity, however, had been over- 
thrown ; it was some time ere could regain it ; and just as 
he was so doing, and the ponversation was becoming both 
more animated and more pleasing between him and Marie de 
Glaurvaaty bia brother Cbulet vma seen coxniog rapidly over 
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the hill, at the head of his gallant troop of horsemen, ^th 
grace, and ease, and power in every line of his figure, the 
ught of high spirit and of chivalry breathing from every fea- 
ture of his lace, and every movement of his person. 

His keen eye instantly caught the party from the chateau, 
and turning bis horse that way, he sprang to the ground by 
Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut's side, and gave her the good 
morrow with frank and manly courtesy. He said little of his 
expedition, except to laugh at the unnecessary trouble he had 
taken, the band of men whom he had gone out to reconnoitre 
proving to be a troop of Catholic soldiers, in the service of 
the King of France. He showed no ill-humour, however, 
towards his brother, for having pressed him to under talce a 
useless enterprise, when, undoubtedly, he would have pre- 
ferred being by the side of Marie de Clairvaut. But the smiles 
with which she received him proved a sufficient recompense ; 
and he now applied himself to make up for lost time, by en- 
joying her conversation as much as possible during the rest of 
the evening, without observing that his brother appeared to 
be out of humour, and not very well satisfied with the atten- 
tions that he paid licr. 

'J'lie first thing that at all roused him from this sort of un- 
consciousness, was a sudden exclamation of the Marquis to- 
wards the close of tlie evening, when he w as performing some 
little act of ceremonious courtesy towards their fair guest. 

“ AVliy, ("harles, ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ one would think that 
you were the Lord of Montsorcau, you do the honours of the 
place so Imbitnally.” 

Charles of Montsorcau had never heard such words from 
his brotlicr’s lips before. 11c started, turned pale, and gazed 
■with a silent glance of inquiry in his brother’s face. But he 
made no reply, and fell into a fit of deep thought, which la.stcd 
till the party separated, and they retired to rest. 

Marie de Clairvaut liad remarked those words also, and she 
felt pained and grieved. 8he was not a person to believe, on 
the slightest indication of her society being agreeable to any 
man she met with, that he must be necessarily in the high 
road to become her lover. She knew, she felt, that it was 
perfectly possible to be much pleased with, to be fond of,^ to 
seek companionship with, a person of the other sex, without 
one other feeling, without one other wish, than those com- 
prised w'iihin the simple name of friendship. She, therefore, 
did not know, and would not fancy, that there w^as any tiling 
like love towards her.self springing up so soon in the bosom of 
Caspar de Montsoreau. But she did see, and saw evidently, 
that he sought to monopolise her conversation and her society, 
and was displeased when aoV one shared them with him. It 
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made her uneasy to see this, for, to say the truth, the conver- 
sation, the manners, the countenance, of his younger brother, 
were all more pleasing to her — not that she felt the slightest 
indination to fall in love with Charles of Montsoreau, or ever 
dreamt of such a thing. But, as we have before said, if she 
had a preference, it was for him. 

jSior 'was that preference a little increased by the manner in 
which he bore his brother’s conduct. He became more silent 
and thoughtful : there was an air of melancholy, if not of sad- 
ness, came upon him from the very moment Caspar spoke 
those words which struck Marie de Olairvaut very much. He 
showed not, indeed, tlic slightest iJl-huniour, the slightest 
change of allcction, towards his brother. 11c seemed mortihed 
and grieved, hut not in the least angry ; and during the en- 
suing days, bore with a kindly dignity many a little mark of 
irritation, on his brother’s part, which evidently gave him 
pain. 

“ It is a sad t^ing to be a younger brother,” thought Marie 
de Clairvaut — “perhaps lelt entirely dependent upon the 
elder.” 

.But that ver'v night it happened that Madame de Saulny 
informed her that Cliarles of Montsoreau was, in his o^vn 
right, Count of Logcres,^ and considerably superior to his 
brother, both in power and w^ealth. It need hardly be said 
that her esteem lor lumself, and her admiration of his con- 
duct, rose from a knowledge of the circumstances under which 
it was displayed ; and she could not help, by her manner and 
demeanour towards him, marking how much she "was pleased 
and interested. She gave him no cause to believe, indeed, 
that the interest 'Nvhich she did feel went beyond the point of 
simple friendship. But a very slight change in her de- 
mcjinour was sufficient to mark her feelings distinctly; liir 
her character and her habits of thought and feeling at that 
time were })eculiar, and aU'ectcd, or we may say regulated, 
her whole behaviour in society. 

A 3 yet, she knew not in the slightest degree what love is ; 
and though, in her heart, there were all the nuiterials for 
strong, deep, passionate attachment of the warmest and the 
most ardent kind, still those materials had never been touched 
by any lire, and they lay cold and inactive, so that she be- 
lieved herself utterly incapable of so loving any being upon 
earth, as man must be loved for happiness. i?'rom a very 
early age she had made up her mind, when permitted, to 
enter a convent ; and though neither of her uncles would 
consent to her so doing, yet she adhered to her resolution, 
and only delayed its execution. She knew not at that time, 
and she believed it would ever be so, that all her hopes and 
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were turned towards a higher Being ; aaid time 
l^hiigs, m some degi^e against her will, gave a degree of 
slninking coldness to her demeaiiouT when in the society of 
men, wlSch made the slightest warmth of manner remaiic- 
able. The exquisite lines of Andrew Marvell upon the dr<9 
of dew might well have be^ ^plied to her general de- 
meanour in the world:-— 

** See how the orient dew. 

Shed from the bosom of the mom 
Into the blowing roses, 

Yet careless of its mansion new 

For the clear I'egion whore 'twns bom. 

It in itself encloses. 

And iu its little globe's extent 
Frames as it can its native element. 

How it the puiplc flower does Blight t 
S<iarce toucliing whore it lioi?, 

But, gjizing back upon the ekies^ 

Shines with a monmfiil light, 

Like their own te;ir. 

Because so long divided ftom the eghtae. 

Bestless it rolls jmd insecure, 

Trembling lest it grow impure. 

Till the warm sun pities its p^n, 

And to the skies exhales it bock again:** 

Notwithstanding the words of his brother, and the impa- 
tience which Gaspar more than once displayed, Charles of 
Montsorcau changed his conduct not in the slightest degree 
towards Marie dc Clairvaut. He was kind, attentive, courte- 
ous, evidently fond of her conversation and society ; and more 
than once, when he was seated at some distance, while she 
was talking with others, she accidentally caught his eyes fixed 
upon her with a calm, intense, and melancholy gaze, which 
interested and even confused her. 

TJie conduct of the elder brother, however, gave her some 
degree of pain. He was always perfectly courteous and kind, 
indeed, but there was a w’^armth and an eagerness in his man- 
ner which alarmed her. ' She was atraid of fancying herself 
beloved when she was not ; she was afraid of having to re- 
proach 'herself with vanity and idle conceit, and yet a thou- 
sand times a day she wished she had not stayed at the cli&teau 
ol Montsoreau ; for she saw evidently that she had been the 
eause of pain, and she feared that she might be the cause of more. 
In one thing, however, she could not well be mistaken, which 
was, that the Marquis found frequent pretexts, and not the 
most ingenious ones either, for inducing his brother to absent 
himself &om the ehAteau.. Charles yielded readily; but 
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Marie de Clairvant saw that it was not wvlHngly ; and oiuse, 
when he consented to ^o to a town at some distance, which 
was proposed to him with scarcely any reasonable cause, ahe 
saw a slight smile come upon his lips, but so sad, so melaxi* 
choly^ tliat it made her heart ache. 

In the meanwhile, the weather had turned finer ; the frost 
had disappeared ; some of the bright days which occasionally 
cheer the end of February had come in ; the country immedi- 
ately around was ascertained to be in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity ; and Marie readily consented to ride and walk daily 
through the environs, knowing that on these excursions, ac- 
companied by her woman and Madame de Saulny, she was 
thrown less into the society of Gaspar of Montsoreau than 
while sitting alone at the chateau. On one occasion of this 
kind, when the morning was peculiarly bright, and^the day 
happy and genial, it had been pi'oposed to bring forth the 
falcons, who had not stirred their wings fur many a day, as 
several herons had been heard of by the river since the 
thaw had come on. 

An hour or two before the appointed time, however, intel- 
ligence was brought to the castle, which proved afterwards to 
be fabricated, that a neighbouring baron of small importance 
had gone over to the party ot the King of Navarre. 

Gaspar of Montsoreau seized the pretext, and endeavoured 
to persuade his brother to visit that part of the country, and 
ascertain the facts. But, for once, Charles of Montsoreau 
positively refused, and bis air was so grave and stern, that his 
brother did not press it fm ther. 

Gaspar was out of temper, however, and he showed it ; and, 
finding that Charles kept clo.se to the bridle rein of Marie de 
Clairvaut, he ati'^cted to ride at a distance, with a discontented 
air, giving directions to the falconers, and venting his impa- 
tience in harsh and angry words when any little accident or 
mistake took place. No heron was fiDund for nearly an hour ; 
and lie was in the act of declaring that it was useless to try 
any further, and they had letter go back, when a bird was 
started from the long reeds, end the jesses of the falcons were 
slipped. 

Marie de Clairvaut bad been conversing throughout the 
morning with Charles of Montsoreau — conversing on subjects 
and in a manner which drew tlie ties of friendship and inti- 
macy nearer round the heart — and it so happened that the 
moment before the heron rose, she remarked, in a low tone^ 

Your brother seems angry this morning ; something seems 
to have displeased him.” ' 

“ Ob, dear lady,” replied the young nobleman, “ I pray 
you do not judge of Gaspar by what you have seen witJm 
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these last few days. I fear tbat^he is rather ill, or more 
deeply sieved about somethiug than he suffers me to know. 
He is of a kindly, affectionate, and gentle disposition, lady, 
and from childhood up to manhood, I can most solemnly 
assure you, I never yet saw his temper ruffled as it seems 
now.” 

Marie de Clairvaut raised her eyes to his face with a look 
full of sweet approbation; and she said, “1 wish you would 
just ride up to him, and try to calm him. Why should he 
not come near us, and behave as usual?” 

Charles of Montsoreau turned instantly to obey, merely 
saying, “ Keep a tight rein on j^our horse, dear lady, till 1 
come back, for he is somewhat fiery.” 

lie had just reached his brother’s side when the heron took 
wing ; ^pd Caspar de Montsoreau, glad of an opportunity of 
marking his discontent towards his brother, spurred on his 
horse with an angry “Pshaw!” and galloj)ed after the fal- 
cons as fast as possible. 

In an instant every bridle was let loose, every face turned 
towards the sky, eveiy horse at full speed. Wc must except, 
indeed, Charles of Montsoreau, for his first thought was of 
Marie de Clairvaut. His mind had been CTcatly depressed 
during the morning : he liad thought much of her ; he had 
felt a vague impression that some accident would liappen 
to her ; and, though he had endeavoured to laugh at himself 
for giving way to such a feeling, yet the feeling had remained 
so strongly as to make him refuse to go upon the expedition 
which his brother had proposed to him. He turned then his 
horse rapidly to the spot where he had left her ; but she was 
no longer there J 

“The lady has gone on at full speed, Count Charles,” cried 
the voice of Gondrin, the huntsman : “ that way, sir, that 
way, to the right. It seems as if she knew the country w'dl, 
and was sure the heron would take back again to the river.” 

Charles of Montsoreau spurred on at full speed in the 
direction pointed out; but frojn the woody nature of the 
ground, it was some time before he caught even a glance 
of the horse that bore the lady. That glance was intercepted 
immediately by fresh trees and low bushes of osiers, and all 
that he could see was, that there was nobody with her, and 
that her horse was at full speed. The country was difHcult, 
the road dangerous from numerous breaks and cuts. To set 
off at such a pace and alone seemed to him unlike ihc calm, 
sweet character of Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut; and lie heard, 
or fancied he heard, sounding as from the path before him, 
a cry, lost in the whoops and halloos of those who were fol- 
lowing the flight of the birds along the stream. 
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The sport was forgotten in a moment : he spurred vehe- 
mently on upon the road which Marie de Clairvaut had 
taken, while almost all the rest of the people in the field 
crossed the stream by a bridge to the left, and pursued the 
flight of the birds across a meadow round which the river circled 
before it took a sharp turn to tbe right. All the more eagerly 
did the young nobleman spur forward, knowing that about a 
quarter of a mile in advance the path which he followed sepa- 
rated into two, and that he might lose sight of the fair girl 
altogether if he did not overtake her before she reached the 
point of separation. * 

^VJlen he arrived at it, however, she was not to be seen; 
but one glance at tlie ground showed Imii the deep footmarks 
of the jennet following the road to the right, which led far 
away from the point towards which the heron seemed to 
have directed its flight, and to a dangerous j)art of the river, 
about a mile beyond. lie now urged his horse on vcheuicutly 
— furiously. 

The l oad wound in and out round the lower projections of 
the hill, and through the thinner part of the lorest that 
skirted its base; but though be, who waf^ generally tender 
and kind to everything that fell beneath his care, now dyed 
the ro\\cls of his spurs in blood from his horse’s sides, he 
came not up with tlie swift jennet which carried Mademoiselle 
dc Clairvaut. He gradually caught the sound of its feet, 
indeed; and the sound became more and more distinct, show- 
ing that he gained upon it. 

But this slight success in the headlong race which he w'as 
pursuing was not ciioiigh to calm tlie mind of the young 
cavalier. It was now evident that the horse, fiighteaed by 
the wiu/op and halloo of the falconers, had run away with its 
fair burden ; and every step that they advanced brought the 
horses and riders nearer to a part of the river which w^as 
only to be passed in the hottest and driest . days of summer, 
and then Avith difficulty. 

Oh, liow the heart of Charles of Montsoreau beat when, 
at the distance of about a hiindred yards from the brink of 
the river, the trees began to bresds away, and left the ground 
somewhat more open. But before he could see anything 
distinctly but a figure passing like lightning across the distant 
bolls of the trees, he heard a loud scream, and a sudden 
plunge into the w'ater, and tlicn another loud shriek. 

He galloped to the very brink, so that his horse’s feet 
dashed the stones from the top of the high bank into the 
water, and then he gazed with a glance of agony upon the 
stream. The sleeve of a velvet robe and a hawking-glove 
rose to the surface of the water. 
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He east ^wn the rem— he sprang from hk horse — ^he 
^unged at onee from the bank into the stream — he dived at 
the spot where he had seen gloves and in a moment his 
arms were round the olgect of his search. At that instant 
he would have given rank and station, and all his wide do- 
mains, to have frit her clasp hint with that convulsive grasp 
which sometiines proves to both under such circum- 
stances. 

But she remained still and calm ; and bearing her rapidly to 
the sur&ce, and then to the lower part of the bank, he laid 
,her down upon the turf, and gaeed for an instant on her 
faif face. Oh, how deep, and terrible, and indescribable was 
il^ pain that lie felt at that moment I Sensations that be 
knew not to be in his heart — ^that he did not, that he would 
not beigre believe to exist therein — ^now rushed upon him, 
to ^11 up the cup of agony and sorrow to the brim; and 
kneeling beside the form of the beautiful girl he had just 
borne from the dark tomb of the waters, he unclasped her 
garments, he chafed her hands, he raised her head, he did 
all that he could think of to recal her to animation ; and then, 
pressing her wildly to his bosom, while unwonted tears came 
rapidly into his eyes, he called her by every tender and en- 
dearing name, adding still, She is dead ! she is dead 1’’ 

As he did so, as she was pressed most closely and most 
fondly to his heart, as her hand was clasped in his, as her 
head leaned upon his shoulder, he thought he felt that hand 
press slightly on his own ; he thought he lelt the pulse of life 
beat in her temples. He lifted his head for a moment— her 
eyes were open and fixed upon him. The colour was coming 
back into her check. She spoke not, she made no effort to 
escape from the embrace in which he held her : but it was 
evident that she marked his actions, and heard his words; and 
if anything had been wanting to tell her how dear she was to 
his heart, it would have been the joy, the almost frantic joy, 
with which he beheld the signs of returning consciousness. 
Eagerly, actively, however, he ceased not to give her what- 
ever assistance he could, and then bent over her again to lift 
her in hia arms, saying, “ Forgive me, forgive nit- ! But I 
will carty you to a cottage not far off, where you can have 
better tending.” 

She raised her arm, however, and took his hand kindly in 
hers, making him a sign to bend down his head. 

A thousand thanks,” she said in a low voice ; “ but I am 
not so ill as you suppose. I foolishly fainted with terror 
when the horse plunged over, and I remember nothing from 
that moment till just now. But I fed 1 shall soon be better.” 

It was not a moment in which Charles of Montsoreau could 
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d mxLch mtraint upon himself, for joy fmooeeding terror 
[ idready displayed so much of the real feelings of ha« 
heart, that any attempt at coiicealment must have been vain. 
Ue gave not way, indeed, to the same ebullitions of feeling 
which he had before suffered to i^ipear, while he thought 
her dead; but every word and every action told the same 
tale. He gazed eagerly, tenderly, joyfully in her eyes; he 
chafed the small hands in his own; he wrung out the water 
from the beautiful hair ; he smoothed it back from the Mr 
forehead; and he did it all with words of tenderness and 
affection, that could not be mistaken. Thus kneeling by her 
side, he again besought" her to let him carry her to the 
nearest cottage; but she pointed to the small hunting-horn 
which hung at his side, asking, Will not that bring some 
one?” 

lie was not called upon to use it, however, for before he 
could raise it to his lips, the sound of a horse^s feet was 
beard coming from the same path which they themselves had 
pursued ; and in a moment after, the good forester Cxondriu 
emerged from the wood, with no slight anxiety on his fradk 
and honest countenance. His young lord, supporting Marie 
de (Jlairvaiit, as she lay partly stretched upon the ground, 
partly resting on his arm, with the C'ount's l^orso cropping 
tlic herbage close by, instantly caught his attention, and riding 
up with prompt and unquestioning alacrity, he gave every 
assistance in his power, seemmg to comprehend the whole 
without any explanation, llis own cloak and doublet were in- 
stantly stripped off*, to wrap the chilled limbs of the fair girl 
who lay before him, and scarcely five words were spoken be- 
tween him and his master. They were : “ Bourgeios’ cottage 
is close by, my Lord: shall we carry her there?” — “Is it 
nearer than Hciiriot’s?” — “Oh, by a quarter of a — 
“There, then, thcrc.’^ 

But ’Without suffering the forester to give him any assistance 
in carrying licr, the young lord raised Marie dc Olairvaut in 
his arms, and boi'c her on into the wood, looking down in her 
lace from time to time, with a smile, as if* to tell her how easy 
and how joyful was the task. 

Goiidnn followed, leading the horses; but as he came on, 
he asked, in a low voice, “ Where is the jennet, sir?” 

“Drowned, I fancy,” replied Charles of Montsoreau— 
“ drowned, and no great loss, alfer such doings as to-day.” 

The cottage was soon gained, and there every assistance was 
procured for Marie de Olairvaut, which was necessary to 
restore fully the diniinibhcd powers of lilc. A sort of hand 
litter was speedily formed ; some of the ])casantry procured 
as bearers; and, stretched thereon, drc&sed in the coarse, but 
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wiffm and dry habiliments of a country girl, tho beautiful 
child of the lordly house of Guise M’as bom back towards the 
oh^ean of Montsoreau, with him who had rescued her from a 
watery grave, gazing down upon her, and thinking that she 
looked even more lovely in that humble attire than in the garb 
of her own station. 

As they approached the chateau, horns, and whoops, and 
shouts made themselves heard ; and it was evident that the 
absence of the young lord and the fair guest had at len^h 
bc«n remarked by other than the careml ej^e of Gondrin. 
Horseman after horseihan came up one by 6ne, and at length 
Gaspar himself appeared with Madame de Saulny and one of 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut^s women, who had followed her 
oustress to the field ; but, as was common with women' of all 
classes in those days, had forgotten everything but the falcons 
and thefr quarry, the moment that the birds took wing.* 

A multitude of questions and exclamations now took place ; 
a^without suffering the bearers ot the litter to stop, Charles 
.jnnined in a few' words what had occurred, dwelling upon 
peril which their fair guest had been in, and merely 
^^addiug, that he had been fortunate enough to arrive in time 
to rescue her from the water. 

The brow ol Gaspar de Montsoreau grew as dark as night, 
and forgetting that, in his iU*humour, he had voluntarily 
quitted her aide, he muttered to himself^ “There seems a fate 
in it, that lie should render her every serviefe, and X none.” 

He sprang off from his horse, however, and walked forward 
on the other side of the litter, addressing all sorts of courteous 
speeches to Marie de Clairvaut, who w'as now weH enough to 
reply. Madame de Saulny, however, had no great difficulty 
in persuading her to retire at once to bed ; not that she felt 
any corporeM disability to sit up through the rest of the da}' ; 
but her mind had many matters tor contemplation, and she 
insisted upon being left quite alone, with no further attendance 
than that of one of her women stationed in the ante -room. 


* So' extraovdiiiaTy and remarkable was the passion for falconry 
amongst the wemcn of that day, that Cathorinc de M^dicis hersdf, cn- 
‘ gaged as she was in all the wiles of policy during her whole life, found 
-itime to pui'sue this Bport day after day, and had courage enough to follow 
it after having not only deceived several severe fiiUa, but after having once 
bit>ken her leg and once fractured her skull, by the imprudent habit of 
gaUoping at full speed after the birds, with the eyes fixed upon them, and 
inafeteuUiro to everything else. The moment that the falcons were ilown, 
everything on earth was fdigotten, and the most scrioas liecidents woiv of 
daily c^aiTence. 
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The windows \1rere half closed, the room was silent, no sound 
reached the ear of Marie de Clairvaut, but the sweet wintry 
song of a robin perched upon the castle wall. Her first 
thoughts were of gratitude to Heaven for her escape fhnn 
death, her next of gratitude to him who had risked his life to 
save her. But after that came somewhat anxious and trou* 
blous thoughts. 

She recollected the moment when she woke to couspious* 
ness, and found herself clasped in his arms, with his heart 
beating against her bosom, with his cheek touching hers ; she 
recollected that he had unclasped the collar round her neck ; 
that he had chafed and warmed her hands in Ids ; tliat he had 
dried her hair ; that he had braided it back from her fore- 
head; that he ha 1. borne her in .his arms close to his lieart: 
she recollected tlicLUer own’ hand, from the impulse of her 
heart, had pressed his ; and that she herself had felt happy 
while resting on his bosom. 

As she thought of all these things, so different from any of 
the ideas that usually filled her mind, the wrrm blood rose in 
her check, though no one could see 'her ; and turning round, 
she buried her eyes in the pillow with feelings^ of ingenuous 
shame ; and yet even then the image of Charles of Mont- 
soreau rose before her. She saw him, as she had beheld him 
when first they met, gallotmig down to aid her attendants in 
l)er defence ; she saw him pointing the cannon of the castle 
against her pursuers ; she saw him bearing with calm dignity 
the ill-humour of his brother ; she saw him, with passionate 
tenderness and grief, /bending over her, and weeping when he 
thought her dead. She saAV all this, and a consciousness 
came over her that there was no other being on all the earth 
on whose bosom she could rest with such happihess as on 
his. 

Nor did love want the advocates of nature and reason to- 
sujjport his cause. First came the thought of gratitude : she* 
was grateful to God as the great cause of her deliverance 
but ought she not to be grateful to him also, she asked herSelf, 
who was indeed — as every other human being is — an agent in- 
tlm hand of the Almighty, but who was carried forward to 
tMLagency by everj' kindly, noble, and generous feeling, the 
cAf^ipt danger and of death, and all those senssttlons 
and iinpuHjs which show most clearly the divinity that stirs 
wdthin us ? , , 

In being grateful to him, she felt that she was graisfbl to 
God ; and it was easy for Mark de Clairvaut to believe tha 
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such gratitude should only be bouude||fliy the rast extent o 
the service rendered. 

She did not exactly, in clear and distinct terms, ask herself 
vvhether she could re&seto devote to him the life that he had 
saved ; but her heart answered the same question indirectly, 
and she tliought that she could have no right to refuse him 
anything that be might choose to ask as the recompense of the 
great b^edt which he had conferred. 

What might he not ask? was her next question ; and then 
came back the memory of every look which ah© had seen, of 
every word which she had heard, at the moment when she 
Was just recovering ; and those memories at once told her 
what he might and would seek as his guerdon. Was it }minfnl 
tbr her to think that he might even crave herself as the boon ? , 
— «Oh, nol A week before, indeed, she would have shrunk from 
the very idea with pain. The only alternative she could have 
seen would have been to be miserable herself, or to make him 
miserable. 

blow such feelings were all changed and gone ; and Marie 
de Clairvaut — having entertained those feelings sincerely, 
candidl}', and without the slightest aflcctatiou — might feel 
surprised, and, perhaps, a little alarmed, at the change with- 
in herself; but she was by no means one to cling with any 
degree of pride or vanity to thoughts and puqioscs that were 
changed. 

It i» true that those thoughts and purposes had been 
changing gradually towards Charles of Montsorcau. But it 
was the events of that day which suddenly and stiangCly iiad 
completed the alti ration. The wear a]>pi'oach of death — the 
plunge, as it were, into the jaws of the grave, from w)i cb ''he 
nad been rescued as by a miracle — had seemed to waken in 
her new sensations lowaids all the wax m relationships of life, 
a clinging to her kindred beings of the world, a tenderer, a 
nearex ailhetion for the tliiilliiig tics of human life. 

Then again, as regarded her }oung deliverer, and that near i 
famiharity, fiom which the habit of her thoughts and the cold- 
ness of a heart unenlightened by lovi, had made her luibci Lo 
shi-ink with aometlnug moT(‘ than maiden modesty in resrard 
to these, her feelings had been suddeuh and entirely cli inged 
by the circumstancew in which she had been jdaced Jt sei lucd 
as if to liim, and for him, the first of all those icy bajricis had 
Wu broken down, and was cast away for ever. She had betn 
clasped ill Ills aims — she had been pfcssed to Jns bosoni— the 
warmth of his breath seemed still to p^ay upon her check — 
her hand seemed still grasped in his ; and when hei iinnd ro- 
turu(d to those idca«-, after moie than <iU hour of solitary 
thought, the memories — ^which at i^st had called the blood 
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ixito her cheek, ftud mede heat hide her eyes for shame— 
sweet and consoling. She thought that it well to be thtis 
—that it was well, as she could not but consent out of met^ ' 
gratitude, to be the wife of Charles of Montsoreau if be sought 
her hand; that he should he the only man she could have ever 
made up her mind to wed ; and that she could wed him with 
happiness. 

Such was the character of the thoughts that occupied her 
during the rest of the day. Her ixiind imght, indeed, turn 
from time to time to her relations of the lordly house ef 
Guise, and she might inquire what would be their opinion hij 
regard to her marriage with the young Count of Logkrea. < 
The first time that she thus questioned herself, she was somp^ 
what startled to dnd that she entertained some apprehensioUs 
of opposition, for those apprehensions showed lier, more than 
aught else had done before, how entirely changed her fee^Ugs 
were towards Charles of Montsoreau. They made her feel 
that it was no longer a mere cold consent she had to give to 
her marriage -with him ; but that it was a hope and expecta* 
tion which would be painful to lose. 

The apprehensions themselves soon auied away : she re^* 
membered the anxiety of both the Duke of Guise and the 
• Duke of Mayenne that she should give her Imnd to some one, 
and she remembered, also, the half-angry, half-jesting re- 
monstrances of both on her declaring her iutentioii of enter- 
ing a convent. She called to mind how they had urged her, 
some eight months bcl<>re, to make a choice, representing to 
her that it w-as needful for their family to strengthen itself by 
every possible tie, and promising in no degree to thwart her 
inclinations if she chose one who would attach himself to 
them. 

From the words of admiration and respect which she had 
more than once heard Cliarles of Montsoreau employ in 
speaking of her uncles, she doubted not that the only condi- 
tion which they'' had made would be easily fulfilled in his 
case ; and thus she lay in calm thought, her fancy more busy 
than ever it had been before, and new but happy feelings in 
heart, agitating her, certainly, but gently and sweetly. Glad 
visions, growing up one by one as she grew more familiaT - 
with such contemplations, came up to gild the future days — 
visions of peace, and home, and happiness — ^while the blessed 
blindness of our mortal being shut out fi:om her siglit the 
pangs, the cares, the horrors, me sorrows into which she was 
about to plunge. 

She was like some traveller bewildered in a mountidn mint, 
fancying that he sees betoe him the clear road to hri|fbt and 
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smiling lands, when his footsteps are on the edge/of the pre- 
cipice that is to swallow him up. 

When she rose and left net chamber on the fallowing 
morning, Marie de Clairvaut was greeted with glad smiles 
from every one. Perhaps her lair cheek Tras a little paler 
than ordinary, perhaps her bright eye was softer and less 
lustrous : but* the cliange proceeded not from the conse- 
quences of either the fear or the danger she had undergone 
the day before. The slight paleness of the cheek, the slight 
bmguor of the eye, and the night without sleep, which gave 
^isc to both, had "a sweeter cause in bright and happy thoughts 
which had shaken the soft burden of slumber from her eye- 
lids. 

All present gazed upon her with interest. Madame de 
Saulny was loud in her gratulations ; Gaspar de Montsoreau 
himself showed a brow without a cloud, and his brother 
smiled brightly with scarcely a shadow of melancholy left 
upon liis countenance. Her first act was to repeat the thanks 
winch she had given to the latter on the preceding day — ^to 
repeat them warmly, tenderly, and enthusiastically ; and 
Gaspar do Montsoreau, who £oved not to. hear such words, 
or see such looks upon her countenance, turned towards one 
of the windows, and spoke eagerly with the Abbe de Bois- 
guerin, while wise Madame de Saulny drew a few steps back, 
and gave some orders to one of Marie^s attendants. 

“ I)o not tliank me, sweet Marie,” said Charles of Mont- 
Boreau, as soon as he saw that he could speak imnoticed by 
ony other ears but her own : “ I have not an opportunity of 
answering you now, as I ought to answer you. After my 
return this evening I shall seek to be heard for a lew mo- 
ments, for I have matter for your private ear.” 

He saw the warm blood coming up into her cheek, and her 
eyes cast down, and he added, I have to excuse part of my 
conduct jrcsterday — I have to see if you will forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you 1” she exclaimed, raising !her bright eyes to 
his, and speaking eagerly, though lour. Oh, there is nothing 
jp jmv’part of your conduct to forgive — everything to be 
wateiful for ; whether your devotion and courage in saving' me 
from death— or your care and tenderness,” she added in a 
still lower voice, “ after you had saved me.” 

The eyes of Gaspar de Montsoreau were upon them both ; 
he marked the downcast look, the rising colour in Marie de 
Clairvauf B cheek ; he marked the sudden raising of her eyes, 
and the tender light with which they looked in the face of her 
young deliverer. He marked the beaming expression of Joy 
and gratitude that came over his brother^ countenance, and 
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it was scarcely J^ssible for him to restrain the fiery feelings in 
his own bosom, and prevent himself from rushing like a mad- 
man between them. Two or three low deep -toned words from 
the Abb^, however, recalled him to himself, and advafneing 
w^ith a graceful, though a somewhat agitated air, he olfered 
Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut his hand to conduct her to the hall 
where the morning meal was prepared. * * 

“We are somewhat earlier than usual this morning,” he 
said, “ because my fair brother, wth our noble and excellent 
friend the Abbe here, have a long ride before them, to vi«t Wj. 
relation who we hear is sick.” , 

“ And do you not go yourself, my Lord '? ” demanded Marie. 

“ Pray let not my being in the chateau act as any restraint 
ui)on you.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the Marquis ; “ it is as well that one of 
* us should remain here in these troublous times ; and this re- 
lation, this Count dc Morly, is an old man in his eightieth 
year, who may well expect that health should iail, ay, and 
life too.” . 

“ Ay,” said Marie; “ but I should think that at that period, 
when life itself is fleeting away from us, and almost all the 
bright things of this existence are gone, any signs of human 
friendship, and tenderness, and affection, niu:»t be a thousand 
Ibid more dear and cheering, more valuable in every way, 
than when the energetic powers of life arc at their full. Then 
we want few companionships, for we are sufheient to our- 
selves : but in the winter of our age, close by the icy tomb, 
the wannlli of human affection is all that we have to cheer 
us ; the voice of friendship, like the song of a spring bird in 
the chill mouths of the early year, must seem projdietic of a 
brighter season, when the cold days of earth are passed, gpd 
all glad sounds and happy sighs shall be renewed in a fi^sh 
summer. Oh, the tongue of youth and health, speaking 
friendly soimds to the car of siclmess and age, must be the 
last, the brightest, the sweetest of all things which can smooth 
the soul’s passage to eternity !” . 

There was au implied reproof in the words of Marie de 
Clairvaut, which was not pleasant to the ear of Claspar de 
Montsoreau ; but it did not in any degree alter his purpose ; 
and merely saying that, if possible, he would go on the follow- 
ing day, he led his fair giicst on to the hall, and gladly saw 
the meal concluded, and his brother quit tlie table with the 
Abbe to proceed upon their way. 

As soon as they were gone, a burden seemed off his mind ; 
he became gay, and bright, and pleasing ; and his conversa- 
tion resumed its usual tone. The stores of his mind once put 
forth, and there were sufiicieut indications of kind and gene* 
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oldier attraction^* are |>oor — the charm of the heart. Towards 
Marie de Clalrvaut ms manner assumed a warmth and a ten* 
demess which alarmed and pained her; and with the new 
insight into her own heart, which sha had obtained, she was 
enabled at once to decide upon her conduct towards him. She 
remained in conversation, indeed, for some time aflcr breah- 
fa&t, and, though grave and serious, was by no means repul- 
sive ; but anxious to avoid any private communication wbat- 
jBoever with the young Marquis, no sooner did she see 
sMadaine de Sauluy make some movement as if about to 
* gpttit the room, than putting her arm through that of her 
raation, she said, Come, ma bonne de Saulny, 1 want to 
have a long conversation with you, and after that I think 
I shall lie ^down and rest for an hour or two, for 1 am much 
fatigued.'* ‘ 

Madame de Saulny accompanied her to her apartments, 
leaving the young Marquis of Montsoreau standing in moody 
silence in the midst of tlie hall ; and wheu, some hours after- 
wards, he s^ent up to inquire if Mademoiselle de Olairvaut 
would not go foi th to see some game taken in the nets, the 
reply given by one of her maids in the ante-room was, that 
finding herself somewhat indisposed, she had lain down to 
rest, and was asleep. At this answer he broke away with an 
expression of bitter anger, and monnting his horse, rode out 
with a furious pace. 

He bad been gone about an hour and a half, when Marie 
came down into the room which we have described as the 
lady's bower, accompanied by Madame de Saulny, and em- 
ployed herself in somewhat listless mood with the vaiious oc- 
cupations of a lady of that day. For a short space she plied 
the busy needle at the embroidery frame, and then took up 
the lute and pla^^ed and sang ; but the music was broken, and 
came out by nts and starts ; and It was evident that impatient 
expectation marred the power of present enjoyment or occu- 
pation. At length the clatteting of horses* feet was heard 
lielow, and fain would she have looked forth from the window 
to ascertain which of the two brothers it was that had re- 
' turned. At length, however, there was a step upon the stairs, 
and her beating heart decided the matter in a moment. It was 
Charles of Montsoreau that entered : but he was deadly pale, 
and that apparently from no temporary cause ; for though 
be spoke calmly aud tranquilly to Marie de Olairvaut and 
. Madame de Saulny, the colour did not return into his 
cheek. 

V Marie, on her part, was anxious and agitated ; she spoke 
lowvfor she feared that her voice might tremble if she used a 
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louder tone. Her eje fbll beneath that of her Icrm, Aid the 
colour came and went in hor cheek like light quivering on the 
wings of a bird ; and yet she was the first to propose that they 
should go forth together. 

Your brother is absent,’* she said, ^ and I understand 
sent up some time ago, while I was asleep, to ask if I would 
go out to see some game taken in thi? nets. Would it j^ase 
you to go and join him ?” 

Much,” replied the young noblemauu He is not far ; 1 
know where the nets were to he laid.” 

“ Then we will walk thither,” she said : “ I fear I shall be..j 
afraid of horses for many a long day. Madame de Sauliiy, 
you will come with us, will you not?”* 

But Madame de Saulny declined ; and Charles of Mont8i>* 
reau and Marie de Clairvaut went forth, followed by two of 
her maids, and some other attendants, at a respectful distance. 
The hearts of both beat even painfully ; and for some steps 
from the castle gates they proceeded in silence, till at length 
she inquired how he haa found the friend he went to visit. 
The young nobleman replied that he feared he was dying; 
and, aflcr a few words more on that sutgect, the conversation 
again dropped. 

At Icngtli, as they descended the side of the bill, Charles 
of Montsoreau lifted bis eyes to the face of his fair companion 
saying in a low tone, “ I told you this morning, Mademoiselle 
dc Olaiivaut, that I should ask a few minutes* audience of 
you. Let me offer you my arn*— nay, be not agitated, I have 
nothing to say which should move you. I have to apologise, 
as I told you, for some parts of my conduct yesterday, and to 
ask you to forgive me.” 

“Oh, I told you,” she replied, “and I tell you again, that 
there is nothing to apologise for, nothing that I have to for- 
give ; everything that I have to be grateful for, everything 
that^ will make me thankfid to you through my whole 

“ Would that I could believe it were so !” replied (’harles 
of Montsoreau. “ But I remembef that in the first agony of 
thinking you lobt for ever, of thinking that bright spirit gone, 
that gentle heart cold, that beautiful form inanimate ibr ever, . 
I gave way to transports of grief and sorrow, I spoke words, 

I used actions, that 1 neither would have dared to speak or 
use towards you, if 1 had known that you were tiieu living 
and conscious. And yet I am sure, quite sure, that vou knew, 
and saw, and heard those words and actions ; and \ fear that 
they may have offended you.” 

“ Oh, no, no, indeed 1” replied Marie de Clairvaut, with her 
eyes bent down, her hand trembling upon his arm, and the 
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colour glowing bright in her cheek — Oh no, no, indeed ! I 
did see, I did near ; but—’’ 

In the course of that bright and beautiful thing called Love, 
very often between two beings in every respect worthy of each 
other, there comes a moment when the very slightest touch of 
ti^t pardonable hypocrisy in woman, which, from a ctjmbiua- 
tion of many bright and bcautiftil feelings, teaches lier in some 
degree to veil or hide the passion of her heart — when the 
slightest touch of that hypocrisy, I say, at a moment when it 
dbiould be all cast away together, and the bosom of dove hud 
^are to the eye qf love — when the slightest touch of that 
;'^pocrisy seals the misery of both for ever. 

It was such a moment then with Charles of Montsoreau and 
Marie, de Olairvaiit. She knew not all that was in bis heart 
at tliat moment, she could not know it ; hut she knew herself 
beloved, and might well have acknowledged her love in 
return. Had she done so, had she acknowledged that her own 
feelings towards him bad rendered the caresses which he 
bestowed upon what he thought her dead form easily pardon- 
able, the passionate grief for licr death deeply touching to her 
heart — had she done this, their course might have gone on in 
brightness. But she knew not all that was in his heart at that 
moment, she could not know it ; and the first impulse was to 
give way t<» woman’s habitual hypocrisy, tp cast a veil over 
the true feelings of her heart, and to hide the timid love of 
her bosom till it was drawn forth by him. 

“ Oh, no, indeed !” she said. “ I did see, I did hear ;• hut 
— tliouglit it was but natural, grief for one under your 
charge and protection that you thought lost in so terrible 
a manner ” 

She hesitated to go on; she ftjared that she spoke coldly; 
and she thought of adding some word or two more wliich 
might take from the chilliness of such an answer, and let her 
rem feelings more truly appear. Before she could collect 
herself to do so, however, Charles of Montsoreau answered, 
with a deep sigh, “ You thought it was hut natural. Made- 
moiselle dc Clairvaut ; you thought it was but natural ; and 
so, indeed — 

. But as he' spoke, his brother turned the angle of the little 
wood through wliich they were proceeding d(»wn the hill, and 
came towards them, followed by several of the huiitsnien. 
There w^as a frown upon his brow, a fire in liis dark eye 
which Charles of Montsoreau saw and understood full •well. 
But be met bis brother calmly and steadfastly — with deep and 
bitter grief in his heart, 'it is true, but with grief which he 
had power over himself to conceal. 

TJje angry feelings of the heart of Caspar de Montsoreau 
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were not so easily repress^, and he spoke in a tone and 
manner well calculated to produce angry words between him- 
self and his brother. 

“Why, how now, Charles!” he exclaimed; “are you 
back BO soon? Where is the Abbe? Montsorcan seems to 
possess greater attractions for you thfen JVTorly.” 

“Of course,” replied Charles of Montsoreau, calmly; 
“ but even if* it did not, I should have returned in haste. The 
Abbe I left l)ehind at Morly, as he has no other occupation 
here,” 

“ And you have’ pleasant occupation,” rejoined his brother/ 
with a tone in which assumed courtesy but covered ill tho 
intended sneer — “ and you have pleasant occupation as sq[uire 
to this fairest of all fair ladies.” 

“ It is, indeed, so sweet to attend upon her,” ]*i§plied 
Charles, “ that I grieve I must lose the task so soon. In 
consideration of various circumstances, my dear Caspar, I 
find that it vill be absolutely nccessaiy for me to proceed to 
Logiwes immediately. I have lingered too long here already. 
My people will think that 1 neglect them ; and 1 have deter- 
mined to set oft' by dawn to-morrow monftng.” 

The first expression that came upon tlu^ countenance of 
Caspar <le Montsoreau was undoubtedly that of satisl'action ; 
but, with the pause of a single instant, better leclings sprang 
up, and he grasped his brother’s hand with a look of reS 
anxiety, exclaiming, “ Good God, Charles, at this season of 
the year ! Jn this disturbed state of the country! Bemcinber, 
Logercs is more than a hundred and fifty leagues distant!” 

“If this fair lady undertook as long a journey,” replied 
Charles of Montsoreau, with a melancholy smile, “ in still 
severer weather, merely for the sake of doing what she 
tliought w'as right, should I hesitate, Gaspar? Tic; she will 
think us all* a household of priests and friars, wdio go not 
forth but Avhen the sun, shines, and think an easterly wind 
excuse sufiicient for not visiting the neighbouring village. I 
will not diminish your garrison, either, very inuch, my dear 
brother. You must give me Oondrin with me, a*? he comes 
originally from Logcres ; but, besides him, T shall only take 
my own ordinary attendants, and J will find means to fight 
my way throngh, depend upon it.” 

Gaspar de Montsoreau was easily reconciled to this ar- 
rangement. Jle still raised some objections, indeed; but, 
when he looked at Marie de Clairvaut, those objections 
became more and more faint in their tone, and he could 
scarcely refrain from a gaiety so different from the gloom of 
the morning, as to m.ark painfully how little he wished for his 
brother’s stay. Marie de Clairvaut returned to the chateau in 
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ladaess and grief. She knew not^ indeed, to the full extent, 
now much the departure of Charles of Montsoreau was attri- 
butahle to her own words ; but she felt that it was so, in some 
degree. She blamed herself more bitterly than she even 
deserved ; and, hastening to her own room, she locked the 
door, and wept long and bitterly. 

After some time, she was visited by Madame de Saulny, 
who pressed so eagerly ior admittance, that she could not 
refuse her. Tears were still in her eye, and traces of those 
she had shed frcvli upon her cheeks ; *but Marie would give 
no explanation ; and it w'as not till ab^t an hour after, when 
good Mdr(|uise heard of Charles oi‘ Montsoreau's intended 
departure ior Log^res, that she divinMthe cause gf her young 
relation's grief. 

When she did so. Madame dc Sauluy felt that, in some . 
degree, she herself might have been instrumental in pro- 
ducing it. But it was one good triut in the character of that 
lady, that, if she committed an error, she w'as sorry for it 
with her whole heart, and sought to remedy Jt. She loved 
Marie dc C/hiirvaut deeply and truly ; she grieved much to see 
her grieve ; but she lioped that there was no such great cause 
lor giief, and that the matter might be easily remedied. 


CHAPTEH VIL 

Thu conduct which, as we have seen, was pursued by Charles 
oi Montsoreau, had not been ftamed alone upon the supposi- 
tion that his love for Marie dc Clairvaut was without return. 
That belief, indeed, ultimately decided his determination; 
but n thousand other considerations had previously led him up 
to a point, where it wanted but one word to change the 
balance in either direction. 

lie had set out that morning for Morly full of hope and 
joy. lie was not, indeed, confident that he was beloved ; but 
oe was confident that Mai'ie de Clairvaut herself saw his 
aftection, and had done nothing to check it. From all that he 
knew of her himself— from all that he had heard of her — from 
* the casual conversation of Madame de Saulny, he was very, 
very sure, that the conduct of Marie de Clairvaut w’ould 
have been quite difieient, if she had not felt a suiHcient 
degree of regard for him, to know that love miglit follow if 
he sought it. This was quite enough to give him hope and 
happiness. He had remarked his brother's ill-humour upon 
many occasions, and he had attributed it justly to the disap- 
pointment of a desire to engross all their guest's fair conversa* 
tiixn; but he bad not the slightest idea of the eager and fiery 



passtoQS that were rising ilp in the breast of Gaspar of Mont- . 
Boreau. 

When he mounted his horse, then, to risit the old Count 
de Morly — one who, though only distantly related to hrs 
family, bad been his father's dearest friend and wisest coim-^ 
seller — Charles oi' Montsoreau looked^fonvard to his return 
in the evening, and to the audience he had craved of Marie 
de Clairvaut, with a fuH' of joyful emotions, and with 
fear being a very small proportion to hope. There was much 
happiness in his whole air ; bat it was thoughtful happiness, 
and for two Or three miles he rode on in silence. 

His companion, the Ahhd de Boisguerin, was silent too, 
and thoughtful, aud Itod Unte to time, as they rode along, he 
gazed upon his Ibriuer pupil with a look of contemplative 
earnestness, a slight f^own upon bis calm, cold brow, and the 
thin nostril raised with soiiiething between triumph and scorn 
in the expression. lie said not a single word till he saw that 
Charles of Montsoreau himself began to feel his own silence 
strange, and looked round as if about to commence some con- 
versation. Then, however, the Abbe spoke. 

“ If yon are awake, Charles,” he said, “ T should wish some 
conference with yod j if you ate dreaming, drCam on : Heaven 
forbid that I should disturb you, for your visions seem plea- 
sant ones.” 

“ They were, dear friend,” replied Charles, wi^ a smile ; 

but I can give them up for a time, in the hopes of their 
being realised.” 

Visions are ollen realised,” replied the Abbe. 

Indeed ! ” exclaimed Charles of Montsoreau ; “ you 
surely are jesting, my sage friend. I thought to hear you 
reprove such idle fancies, and tell me that visions, however 
specious, were seldom, if ever, realised.” 

“ No, far from it,” replied the Abbe : “ the visions of a 
strong, sensible, and reasoning mind like yours, Charles, are, 
on the contrary, very often resdised ^ ibr they are seldom form- 
ed but upon some sufficient basis. But still I must have my 
lesson ; and I will tell you, my dear Charles, tliat the visions 
which we have formed upon the best grounds, and which are 
consequently often realised in all their parts, are not unfre- 
quently those productive of the utmost misery to ourselves, 
even when we thought them the most hopeful, the most 
happy. It is, Charles, that a thousand other things mingle 
with the realisation of our dreams, which in our dreams we 
dreamt not of, turning as with a fairy's wand the pure gold to 
dross, rendering the sweetness bitter, and changing wholesome 
food to poison. Look at that distant hill— the Peak of Gerau 
— ^how softy and blue, and smooth, and beautiful it looks, and 
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f t you 1 know that the small sharp stones with whkh it 

covered will cut, till they bleed, the feet of the person who 
attempts to climb it. That soft blue mountain in the distance, 
C/harles, is as the vision of an eager mind, and the rough im- 
jpracticable stony side as the realiktion of the dream itself, I 
Would always ask every one who indulges in a vision, Have 
you calculated beyond all question of doubt what may be the 
ooncomitant pangs, sorrows, and evils that oven probably will 
/accompany the realisation of that which you desire ? — would 
afih every one this question, Charles ; and I now ask 3^01!.^* 
should think, my dear Jnend/’ replied Charles of Mont- 
sorcau, ‘‘ that it would be utterly impossible for any one to 
answer such a question in the aHirinative. The very fallibility 
of our human nature would prevent our doing so with truth. 
Good and evil must, of course, he always mingled in tliis 
world ; and all that we can do is to think calmly, and endea- 
vour to judge ratibnally, of that which is the best for our ulti- 
mate happiness. Wo must prepare ourselves to take the con- 
sequences, be they what tliey may. If j'Ou ask me the ques- 
tion you have mentioned, I should at once reply — ^No, I have 
not calculated all even of the probable evils which might 
attend the realisation of the visions with which J was occu- 
pied, because my mind is not capable of discovering one half 
of the chances attending any future event.” , 

Charles spoke somewhat warmly ; for there is always a 
degree of bitterness to the confident mind of y'ouih in any 
wbrds that tend to shadow the briglit promises of hope, and 
to teach us by doctrine that which can only learn by ex- 
perience, the fallacy of expectations, the mingled nature of our 
Wt pleasures, the dust and ashes of human enjoyment. The 
Abbe gazed upon his face for a moment ere he replied ; but 
rijen said, “ I -would put ray question closer to 3^011, Charles of 
Mbntsoreau, and 1 will put it seriously. Have you calculated 
all the self-evident evils that xvould attend the realisation of 
the visions which you were pondering ?” 

“ Why, my dear Abh< 5 ,” replied Charles with a smile, “ it 
would seem by 3^our serious aspect, that to-day you had turned 
prophet as well as preacher, could divine my thoughts, and 
* see their results.” 

“ I can divine your thoughts, Charles, and do,” replied the 
Abbe ; ‘‘ and as it is a subject on which, however unwillingly, 
1 must speak, 1 will tell you at once what these thoughts were. 
The results are in the hand of God, and in the hand of God alone. 
But I can and will show you some of the probable results.” 

‘‘ Na3s then,” replied Clharles, seeing that the Ahb6 ^pokc 
quite seriously, such being the case, my dear Abbd, 1 need 
not tell you, that if you speak to me wi^ warning, as your 
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mrds imply, I vrill listehr to you with every sort of deference. 
Speak, I beg you, and speak ireely. Though no longer your 
pupil in name, I will gladly be so in reality. So now let me 
hear entirely what you have, to Say.” 

“ Well, then, Charles,” replied the Abb^, what I have to 
say is this, and simply this. Your visions were of Made* 
moiselle do Clairvaut, You fancied that by the various ser- 
vices which you have rendered her you ^ have obtained a 
strong hold iipon her regard, a claim even upon her hand ; 
that she showed a fondness for your society, a degree of ad'ec- 
tion for your person, which promised you lair in every 
respect ; and, in fact, bclievmg^and with some degjpge of 
justice — tliat you yourself love her deeply, you saw 
prospect of‘ that love being gratified by obtaining hers, sUid 
ultimately, perhaps, her hand, ^ow, Charles, was this, or 
was this not, the matter in 3 «'our thoughts ? was this the vision 
upon which your mind was bent? were not these the prospects 
which you contemplated just now?” ^ 

They were,” replied Charles of Montsoreau ; ** 1 do not 
deny it,” 

“ Well, then,” replied the Abbe, “ I will not now dwell for 
even a single nionicut upon difiiculties, obstacles, obstructions, 
\ipon the pride of the race of Caluise, upon the views of self- 
interest and ambition, upon the probability ol‘ their treating 
your love for their niece with contempt, and rejecting your 
proffered alliance with scorn. I will not pause for a moment 
on such things , but I will speak of the matter with which we 
began ; namely, of the probable, the self-evident evils which 
must attend the realisation of your hopes and wishes. Charles 
of MontsoreaUj have you drought of your brother?” 

The blood came somewhat warmly up into Charles’s coun- 
tenance. liave thought of him,” he replied, “most 

assuredly ; but I have merely thought, my excellent friend, 
that though he might have some degree of admiration for 
Mademoiselle cle Clairvaut, yet he has neitlier had the oppor- 
tunities, nor the occasion, if I may use the term, of feeling 
towards her as I do. Fate has willed it that I should be the 
person to aid her upon all occasions ; fate has established be- 
tween us links of connection which do not exist between her 
and Caspar.” 

“ But fate has not willed it,” replied the Abbd sternly, 

that you should love her a bit better than he does. On the 
contrary, Charles, fate has willed that he should love her 
deeply, passionately, strongly, with the whole intensity of 
feeling of which he is capable. This has been the will of late, 
Charles of Montsoreau, and let not the selfishness of passion 
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bliiBid jpa. In your pursuit of Marie de CluirvAut, you ute ibe 
of your brother*^ 

Oharlei of Montsoreau isaat down hia e^ee as they rode 
aloug, and for several xnlniutes remained in deep silence. 
" You mean to say," he rq>Ued at length, “ that my brother 
b ray rival, for I first loved her, 1 first won her regard : he 
strives to snatch her from rac, not I from him, and why should 
I besitate at the consequences ? He must learn to overcome 
his passion, a passion which is evidently not returned. 1 
;go on with hope ; and in love, thank Ood, at least, there 
is no elder brother's right to bat us ihnn success." 

such be your thoughts and feelings, Charies," replied 
the Abb(s in a slow and solemn maimer, see no hope but 
j&tnfc, contention, misery — perhaps bloodshed I between two 
hxotiicrs, who were bom to lore, to succour, to support each 
other. And now they will drawtheir swurds upon each otlicr 
ifar a wonfin's smile.'’ 

“Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Charles of Mont'.oreau. 
“ Fear not that, Abbd I My sword shall never be drawn 
against my brother, were he to urge me to the utmost. Hut 
you view this matter too gravely, you deceive yourself, I am 
sure. In the first place, tbou|!^ angry, and mortified, and 
somcw'hat jealous, perhaps, that I have bad opportunities of 
serving Mademoiselle de Olairvaut, which he has not obtained 
— though somewhat charmed with her beauty, and captivated 
with her graces — I do not, I cannot, believe that (ias?par lecls 
that love towards her which cannot e.wily be conquered, lie 
feels not, AbW, as 1 feel— ho cannot fed as 1 feel towards her." 

“Chades, you decche yourself,” replied the Abb(?, ‘‘nay 
more, jou deceive yourstll vdlfully. La&t night in the great 
hall, after ytiu had retired to rest, your brother walked up 
and down with me in a slat; almost of frenzy. lie told me 
how deeply, how passionately, he loved her ; he pourc'd torth 
into the bo&oiii wliich bas been accustomed to rccci\e all bis 
tliuughts, Ins grief, his agouy, his madness itself— lor I can 
call it nothing hut raadnets. lie spoke of j ou — of you, the 
brother of lus lo\e, the being who has gone on uurtured witli 
him from infancy till now without one hauh woid or angry 
feeling between 3 *ou — ho tjiokc of you, 1 with Jialicd 
and abhorrence; he longed to imbiiio his hands in your 
blood ; ho called you the destroyer of his peace, the ohflaclc 
of his happiness, the being who had dinen him to wretched- 
ness and desvpair.*’ 

Charles uf Montsoreau di'oppod the bridle on JiK horf>e':. 
neck, and covered his eyes witli his hands. “ This is very 
^ terrible J " lie said— “ this is very terrible ! " 



I k terrible,” repHed l3ie AWWj wy terrible, 
PIOharleB ; but it is no less true^ Your brother, so mild, so 
^Lind-hearted as he was, is noW ebanged by bis rivalry with 
you, is now full of the feelings of a murderer, is xk>w ready 
^ to become a second Cdia, and slay his brotlier, because his 
; offering bas not ^fid favour in the ^ight ol the being he 
' worships, as yours has done ! Of all this you knew not, and 
therefore you oould not judge; but when‘1 said you were de-» 
cci\ ing yourself wilfully, Charles, 1 said not so without catM< 
Think of what 5 ^oiir brother was, one bare fortnight ago — all 
all cbeerful, all good-humoured, bearing contraaiction 
with a smile, laughing at the tlmght of care, putting you 
nlwa^'s in the fust place hdbre hanself. See wbat he is now, 
Charles, even when restraiired by the eyes of many upon him 
— ^mood}, uritabk*, passionate* evidently abhorring tlie bro- 
ther he so lately loved. Can this entire change have come 
over a xnaif nature, L ask you, this sad, this terrible, this 
blighting change without some strong and overpowciing pas- 
fcionV and will you tell me you do not see he loves, loves with 
iiH the intensity of an eager, a warm, a hery heart — Cloves 
passionately, loves to madness V” 

Again Charles of Montsorcau bent his tycs down upon the 
ground, again he remained silent lor a conbidcrable space of 
time; and in t^at space, terrible wa** the oohflict which went 
on within him. At len^h he raibed bis eyes grav’cly, even 
sternly, to the face of the Abbe de Boisgucrui, and de- 
manded, “ Abbe, wliiit Would you have me do ? ” 

“ It IS not lor me to dictate, Charlds,” said the Abbe, in a 
sad and solemn tone. “ You are your own master, you are 
lord of piiucely lands and great wealth, you arc loi’d also of 
\ OUT St 11. It IP not for me to say what you dioll do. Bat 1 
Cfin tell you, Ohailc^ of Montsoieau, what you would do if 
jouweiL the same generous, noble, kind-hearted, sf If -deny- 
ing } outh that wa ^ once under my charge. You v ould labour 
zealously, cvinstautly, firmly, to overcome a passion winch can 
produce iiotliuig but inipciy ” 

“ AVhall” O' clamitd Charles of Montsoreau, “ and boo the 
woman I lov c become the ondc of my brothci ’ AVhnt I wit- 
nc<”- their union, when sne loves me ratlin than him I Why 
is th's to be put upon me, Abbe?— why, when there is every 
light on i.iy tide, and none on his? hy am 1 to bu the sa- 
crih'*^ latlior than Gaspai ? 'Why do you address thcoc word* 
ol‘ e lioitatiou to me ratlur than to him V” 

**Jntho first place,” i cpiied the Abbe, “ wbat you fear— 
what you •^eein most to Icor, what it would be almost too 
much to demand lioni ^ on —never will, never can take place. 
Marie dc Ciairvaut will never he your brother's bride, bhc 
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him not ; ah^ rather dislikes hm ; that is eyident. You 
cannot suppose, Charles, that she ^1 ever be his« Scf I re- 
move that ironl all consideration. Yon next ask me v?hy 1 
put the hard task on you rather than him ; why I e^thort you 
rather than him. I will tell you, Charles ; because with you 
t believe exhortation will have eficct ; with him, it will have 
none. I have told you before, this passion with him is a mad- 
ness. He is more violent, he is less generous, in his nature 
tlian you are, Charles ; and if you would know more, know that 
I have already exhorted him, and found my exhortations vain. 
If you persist in your passion, if you, too, do not make a 
great effort to conquer it, misery, agony, and bloodshed will 
be the consequence. The despair, the death of him who hung 
at t1)e same bosom with yourself will lie heavy on your head. 
You, you will be more to blame than he is; for you are acting 
with determinate reason and forethought, when 1 tell you that 
his reason is gone. And, moreover ” 

“Then,” exclaimed Charles of Montsoreau, interrupting 
him, “ then I oiiglit to become a madman, too, to put m 3 ’^seh 
/ in the right ! Abbe, your reasoning is not just ; but I under- 
stand anti feel your motives, though I caunojt admit your ar- 
guments — hear me, hear me out. Were my own feelings and 
luy own happiness alone concerned, I could — ^yes, I think I 
could — sacriftce them all to my brother, if by so doing I 
thought I could secure his peace. But, in the first place, you 
do not even hold out to me the supposition that any sacrifice 
on my part would secure his happiness; and, in the next 
place, I have to remember that there is another whose feelings 
and whose comfort arc to be considered. Much maj" have 
passed between Mademoiselle de Clairvaiit rmd myself to make 
me sure that she knows my love, and to make me hope that 
she returns it. An<I, if such be the case, I have no right to 
draw back a single step, nor will I for any consideration upon 
earth. If I love her without her loving me, I can struggle 
against my love, though I can never overcome it ; but it ^le 
love me too, I will trifle with her happiness for no man upon 
earth — no, not my brother I ” 

The Abbe remained silent for a moment or two ; and then 
replied, “Charles, your hopes are deceiving you. Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut’s feelings may^ be favourable to you, 
may be kindly; but, believe me,” he added, and a very slight 
appearance of a sneering smile hung about his lip — “ but, be- 
lieve me, there is no chance of your injuring her happiness by 
ceasing to seek her love. speak fi*om good authority, 
Charles ; as it is not two days ago, from Mada^ de Saulnj^’s 
own account, that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut declared her m- 
tention to ]b| stronger than ever of agoing into a convent. It 
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is very natural, my dear Charles, that you, knowing and feel- 
ing the passion in your ovm breast, should think it equally 
•evident to her. Very likely you may have addressed to her 
words of jpassion and of love, displayed signs of tenderness 
and affection, whidi you think fully Bufhcient to convince 
her ; and yet she may not have the slightest idea that your 
feelings are anyttnng but those of common courtesy and kind- 
ness. You must remember, that , a piire and line-minded 
woman shuns the very idea of any xnan being in love with 
her, till his absolute assurance that such is the ease, leaves 
her no longer any room to doubt 3?ure, modest, and retiring, 
as Mademoiselle de Clairvaut is, ^li, depend upon it, are her 
feelings ; and be you perfectly snre that nothing you have 
done for her has been construed by her in any other light than 
that of common kindness and courtesy/’ 

“ I will soon know that,” replied Charles of Montsoreau ; 
“ 1 will know that this very night ; and if I find that I have 
been deceiving myself, I will make any sacrifice for my bro- 
ther. I will quit the place ; I will stand in his way no longer; 
although you yourself,” he added bitterly, “ give me no hop# 
that, by any of the sacrifices you demand, I shall contribute in 
the least to my brother’s happiness.” 

“ I think,” replied the Abb6, “ that you will contribute 
greatly to the happiness of both ; or, at all events, remove 
those causes of dissension which would have made you both 
miserable. Your own happiness, too, may be served in the 
end more than you imagine. The obstacles to your brother’s 
happiness will come from her, not from you. He may grow 
wearied of a pursuit that he finds to be fruitless ; be may 
conquer a passion which be sees can never be returned. 
Your gcncrtjsity and forbearance may, in turn, have their na- 
tural efi'ect upon his heart; and he may learn to see with 
pleasure your union with her. who never could be his. Thus, 
in fact, by making a sacrifice, you may make none ; and by 
seeming to abandon, may win but the more surely.” 

“ No I ” rej)lied the young nobleman — “ No, Abbe ? I will 
do nothing by halves. I will act upon no motives but straight- 
forward ones. I believe 'that Marie de Clairvaut knows, has 
seen, and returns my afiection. If she love me, if her hap- 

E iness is implicated, nothing on earth shall make me abandon 
er. I will love her, and seek her unto death. But if I'find 
that I have deceived myself; if I learn that she has not seen 
and does not return my love, I will fly from lier at once. To- 
morrow's sunset shall see me far away ; and then I will do 
everything that lies in my power to contribute to my brother’s 
happiness. He shall be forced to say that I have laboured for 
his gratification and my own disappointment, though he has 
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embiitered his heart towaxtds bis favother, lod suffered patBiott 
to tum the milk of our mother into'gall. Let us ride on, 
Abhd, let us ride on: my detexioieatianB are taken. It is 
better to know our ikte at once. I ihail st^ but a short tixne 
with the good Count de Mdrly ; and I will then leaye yon 
with him, and ride back with m apeedw*^ 

“ Nay, my dear Charles,” r^^fied the ^be, “ I will go 
back with you. 1 cannot su&r you to tread a long road com* 
panioned by such painful thoughts as 1 ihar you will have.” 

*^No, no,” replied Charles of Idontsoreau; would ra- 
ther go alone. 1 must deal with this business singly, Abbd; 
and, besides, some of iis should stay awhile with the good 
Count, lie is your cousin as well as ours, you know ; and, aa 
ho has no other relations, may leaye you all his wealth.” 

The Abbc^ turned quickly round, with an inquiring and half- 
angry look, as if there was something in his own bosom told 
him tliat he might find a sneer upon the countenance of his 
young companion. Such, howeyer, was not llie case. All 
was clear and calm upon the face of Charles of Montsorean, 
Atcept a melancholy smile, aa if the motives which he jest- 
ingly attributed to the Abbe wexo too absurd fbr any one to 
bchevc he spoke in earnest. They conversed no more on a 
subject so painful as that which they had already discussed, 
but rode on quickly and in silence^ Such bad been the con- 
versation which preceded the interview between Charles of 
Montsoreau and Marie de Clairyaut. 


CHLAPTEK Vni. 

It was in the grey of the dawn, that about ten horses were 
assembled in the court-yard of the chd.tcauiilf Montsoreau, on 
the following moruiiig. Six were saddled and bridled, as if 
for instant departure ; and the men who stood by the sides of 
those six were armed up to the teeth. Steel caps, then called 
salads, crowned the head of each ; and long swords slung 
high up on the liip, with the point of the scabbard almost 
touching the ground, showed a preJ)aration fhr desperate re- 
sistance in case of attack ; while the Small pistols iu the girdle 
were accompanied by several others attached to the saddle, so 
ah to give every man an opportunity of' firing five or six shots 
without the necessity of pausing to reload. 

The otlier four horses were burdened with various packages ; 
and after the whole liad been assembled feir a few minutes in 
the court-yard, Charles of Montsoreau himself, accompanied 
1^ bis brother and the Abbd de Boisguerin, descended the 
firom the great hall, while his own strong charger was 
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kd ibrib,' a^^a^ ho^to be led in hai^ by ene 
of the grooms. 

The countenoRce of .the^ ^oung nobleman wbb pale es the 
day bej^re, atid deep ^cre oertainly bwy in bb 

bosom. But his aspect #«b^cSka^and coUe^^ ; and lie gaxed 
' round the chateau of bis ;§idierS| ^^Oi^whkh he was going 
forth, p'crhaps for the last 4ii|m, aix air of grave. and tran- 

quil resolution, which ediatrasled Wrongly and strangely with 
the agitation evident on the oonntenanee of his brother. He 
grasped the hand of the Abb^ de B^guerin in silence ; then 
spoke a few words, and made a few ingniries of his attend- 
ants ; and at length tnming 'to his brother, extended bis band 
to him, fixing his lull oyesnpon his countenanee, and saying, 
“P'arewell, Gasparl^’ 

The Marquis pressed his hand eagerly, but he did not speak, 
for he was a^tated in a very terrible degree ; and his brother 
put his foot into the stirrup, and slowly threw himself into the 
saddle, in a manner very diffeient from tliat light and buoyant 
one with which he usually moiinted his horse to go forth hrom 
the same walls, p . 

As lie was passmg through the atot'Way, however, some- 
thing suddenly seemed to strike him ; and he turned his horse 
round to say to his brother, *‘*Remem her my poor dog Lupo, 
and be kind to him, Caspar, and his e^e ran for a moment 
over tlie upper windows, at one of which the curtain was ; 
partly drawn back, though neither the hand that drew it, nor . 
the eyes which gazed ii'om behind it, were visible to the sight . 
of those below. 

Charles of Montsoreau turned his horse again, and rode 
through the archway. “ God bless you, sir I said the warder, 
who stood near^/^^* God prosper you, my noble young Count,” 
said the porter of the gates — and in another minute Charles 
was riding away from his home. 

At the bridge across the stream, the party which thus left 
the chateau of Montsoreau found another horseman waiting to 
join them on their way ; no other than the blithe-lookin^ fo- 
rester, Gondrin, who, with all his earthly goods enclosed m a 
large pack behind him, and mounted on a powerful horse 
which had borne him. many a mile in various forest sports, 
looked not a whit- the ms cheerful — ^not a whit the more de- 
pressed — at quitting the place which he had made his home 
lor several years, than he did upon going out in the morning 
to track the footsteps of a boar or deer in the course of his 
usual occupations. 

The truth is, thait Gondrin was one of those men who are 
without attachments absolutely local. There was far more of 
the dog than of the eat m his nature. Where those be loved 

1C 2 
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were, there was his home ; and if those he loyed had not been 
with him, he would have felt a stranger even in his birthplace. 
Our local attachments^ indeed, arc in themselves almost all 
made up of associations ; the pleasures that we have tasted — 
the happy hours that we have known-— the friends that we 
have loved — the sports, the pastimes, the little incident$i-*-ay, 
even some of the pains of life — are woven by memory and as- 
sociation into ties to bind our affections to certain pJaces. Our 
loves and our friendships almost always derive the vigour of 
their bonds from the present and the past together — the tics 
of local attachments Are all found in the past. 

On the present occasion, Gondrin had with him the great 
object of his love and admiration, his young lord, the Count 
of Logeres. lie had with him, too, in the train of his master, 
more than one old companion of his forest sports. Two of 
the under piqueurs were to follow him as socn as safe-conducts 
could bo obtained for them, mth six dogs, which were the 
special joy of his heart ; so that — with the abatement of a 
certain degi-ee of anxiety regarding the temporal welfare of the 
aforesaid houndb— Gondrin was as happy ej|he could be ; and 
whether on his horse^s hack, or reposing in the inu-kitchen, 
or resting by the roadside, he considered himself just as much 
at home as m his cottage under the castle of Montsorcau. 

lie bowed low to his lord as the young nobleman came up, 
and would have spoken to him also with his usual frank cheer- 
fulness, but Gondrin was as shrewd an observer of men’s faces 
as he was of beast's footmarks ; and he saw on the counte- 
nance of C /harks of Montsorcau such indubitable traces ol’carc^ 
and thought, that he judged it better to fall back at once* 
amongst his companions in the rear, whose gay voices and 
merry laughter soon showed tlie effect of his presence. 

Of his young lord, Gondrin had judged rightly, when he 
thoug})t tliat he was in no mood to be interrupted in pursuing 
the current of his own ideas. The heart of Charles of Mont- 
soreau was too sad and sorrowful — ^too full of hitter memories 
— *-too full of dark anticipations — ^to boar any interruption with 
patience. 11c had parted from Marie dc Clairvaut — he had 
parted from her probably for ever— he had been disappointed 
in his hopes of love returned — he had voluntarily sacrificed 
the chance of winning her — he had cast away the briglit and 
golden opportunity— 3je had cast away the delight of licr so- 
cicty^hc had left behind him the home of his infancy, a place 
filled with every sweet meraoiy — ^be had parted, too, from his 
brother, the object of all his early afTections, and had parted 
from him with feelings changed, and with a heart wounded 
and 'bleeding. 

Yet on Ilia way he was home up by the consciousness of rec- 
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titude, and hj tbe yigont of Mgh resolves* He bad deter- 
mined resolutely and firmly, not , only to put down in his 
bosom any vain hopes of ever obtaining the hand of her he 
loved, but, aS‘ far as j^ssible, to con^^uer that adection^not 
only to leave his brother full opportunity of striving for her 
hand himself, but to ^d, as far aa it was in his power, by 
every exertion and by every thought, to remove all ordinaiy 
difHculties from his brother's path. He had already laid out 
his plans, he had already made up mind to his course of 
action. He would go to Log^res, he thought ; he would cdl 
out the numerous retainers wHch were then at his disposal ; 
he would take a part in the strife&/ of tbe day; he would at- 
tach himself to the Princes of the house of Guise; and he 
doubted not to be enabled to render such service to their cause, 
as to obviate all opposition, on their iwt, to the union of his 
brother with the daughter of one of the younger branches of 
their family. 

He hoped that it might he so ; and he trusted that it might be 
so. He could not, indeed^ de^ve himself into a belief that 
he could wish Marie return his brother's love. 

That he could not do : brother won that love, he 

could at least contribute, henmught, to his gaining her hand 
also ; for there was something in his bosom which told him — 
though they had never yet competed foi^ any great stake — 
that he possessed energies and powers which would enable 
him to accomplish more, far more, than Gaspar could achieve 
in the eager strile of the wrorld. 

Such were his views, and such' his determinations ; but it 
need hardly be said, that in forming those views and deter- 
minations, there ran through the whole web of his thoughts 
the dark and mournful threads of disappointment, and care, 
and regret. lie was gloomy then,' and melancholy; and 
though to all who approached him, he spoke kindly— though 
he w*as ever considerate and thoughtful for their comfort— lie 
uttered not one word uncalled for, and ever fell back into si- 
lent thought as soon as he had uttered any order or direction. 

The scene through which he passed was certainly not one 
well calculated to dissipate gloomy thoughts. After the first 
four or five miles, it subsided into a flat watery country, with 
manifold streams qjiid marshes, and long rows of stunted osiers 
and low woods sem in dim straight lines for many miles over 
the horizon, with nothing breawg the continuity of brown 
but thin white mists rising up from the dells and hollows, and 
looking cold, and sickly, and mysterious. The pale grey over- 
hanging sky vouchsafed but little light to tbe earth; and 
though the suii at one period straggled to break through, his 
radiant countenance looked won and faint. The road itself 
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wafb«ttr^9.ud'ti!re»Qine ft^.tli«: hov^.ind relieved b5riio< 
t&ing^ bui an occaaionsd pla^v meadow,; ivhile ever and anon a 
nald dnck flapp^ beatify np &om ibajneraasvor a snipe started 
away at the sound of taa hones? a shrijyi, low cry. 

Seldom, if ever, dma it happen ihat^ a^pe^ of the scene 
through which ire pass has not some e^ect u^n ns. When 
deeply abswhed in our own thoughts^ iirhen nlled with grief, 
or care, or mudety ;,;or even when oeenpied altogether with 
thoughts of joy and haziness to come, ‘we know not^ we do 
not perceive the scene aronhd aa^stbailrag mto our spirit, znin- 
with, and givuig n edonrtng to, att onr thoughts and 
feelings, softening? ot^deepeaiiig, rending brighter or more 
dark, the colouring of all mr adections^ at the moment But 
still it does so : still every object that our eyes rest upon, 
every sound that greets our ear, has its effect upon the mood of 
the moment ; and the sadness of Charles of Montsoreau, the 
dark disappointment, the bitter regret, the withering of all his 
hopes, the casting behind him of his home and all sweet as- 
sociations, were rendered darker, more painful, more terrible 
than they otherwise would have been, by the sky, which 
seemed to frown back the £h>wnr of fate, and by the misty 
prospect, as dim, as vague, as cheerless, as the future of life 
appeared to his mind’s eye. . 

At length, between^ ten and eleven o’clodi;^ a little village 
presented itself ; but the populi^on was Isw and scanty, while 
a sickly aliade, as if &om the? bad air of the place, pervaded 
more or less almost every 4 ^Duiitenanoe, and bespoke the 
marshy nature of the ^ Jii the middle of this little 
place, where in England would/ Utrve been a village green, 
was au old stone cross covesred wiih lichens, and exactly op- 
posite to it, at the side, appeared a large stone building with 
a bush over the door,* and written above it, “The Inn for 
Travellers on horseback. — Dinner ut fourteen sols a bead.’’ 

The horses and the servants wanted both rest and food, and 
Charles of Montsoreau turnedr in ^itheri He himself, how- 
ever, ate nothing, and continued, walking and dowm before 
the door, musii^ bitterly of the ^tre. It mattered not to 
the inidceeper, indeed, whether the youn^ nobleman ate his 
viands or not ; for though he had a eert^iii pride therein, he 
charged as much for each< man that entered the doors, whether 
th^ ate or not, as if they had consumed the best of his larder ; 
and though he would min have bestowed the solace of his 
eorapatiy upon the young traveller, the manner of Charles of 
Montsoreau, joined with aibw words, ahon showed him that 
Ms compaxty would be burdensome, and he wisely desisted; 

Peace and qpiietness, however, were not to* be the portion 
of Chsurles Of Montsorean ; ffir euarcely had the aubexgiate 
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left him to las own loH^etionsv ^en a number of sounds 
made themselves heaxd the other of the vdlu^e, and 
locdciDg tliat way^ the ]romiK Count saw a eompsm ot itinerant 
musiciaDSt whO} even in time of war and bfbodshed^ did 
not cease to practise their meiry avocation, wandering in gay 
drosses from city to city, sometimes exposed to plni^er and 
i^ijury, but often strong enough and well enough armed to de* 
fend themselves, or perhaps to pillage others. 

To tell tlic truth, these traders in sweet sounds did not al- 
together hear the very best of charaotem; and yet, in that 
time of discord and tumult, when the greater part of men's 
time was given up to painful thoughts of self-defence, or the 
Berce struggles of civil contention, the wdndcnjig mnsioiauh 
were gener^y received with a glad heart to every abode, and 
obtained payment of some kind, either in food or money, for 
the temporacy enjoyment they afforded. 

The party which now approached consisted of two men, a 
woman, and a !)oy. The two men wTie ferocious -looking per- 
sons enough, with dresses of gay colours, cmbioiclcicd uitli 
tinsel, and each bearing in his girdle a dagger, the mcrctncious 
ornaments of which seemed adopted for the piirpo‘<e of per- 
suading people that it was there only for siiow, though in 
reality the sharp broad blade of highly-tempered steel was 
A ery well calculated to edect any muracrous purpose. The 
woman had once, peifraps, been pretty, and <hc now decked 
out charms, blighted, perhaps, by vice as much as laded by 
time, with every ornament within her reach. The boy, how- 
ever, was the personae of the group certainly the most 
interesting. lie proceed hia brethren along tlic street, play- 
ing on a small pipe, from which he produced most exquisite 
sounds ; while a small spaniel dog ran on before him, and 
from time to time stood upon his hind legs, much to the amuse- 
ment of the children and women that followed the mubicians. 

T\xo truth i«>, the whole band had been lodging at the other 
end of the village, in one of those little public-houses called, 
in those days, Ut^pites ; but hearing of the arrival of a body 
of gay cavaliers at the larger inn, they were coming im in 
haste to see how many sous their music could extract from 
the pockets of the troop. The two elder men and tlic woman 
were pushing in at once into the auberge, without taking any 
note of the young Count de Log^res, whom they looked upon 
as a mere idler at an inn-door ; but the boy btopped, and, un- 
covering his dark curly head, gazed for a moment in the 
Count’s lace, with eyes full of fire and intelligence. 

He had scarcely paused a moment, however, when one of 
the men returifng, caught him violently by the arm, exclaim- 
ing, “ What are you lingering for, idle fool and struck him 
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a blow upon the face with the open hand, which left the print 
of his fingers upon the boy’s young cheek. The boy neither 
wept nor complained, but stood with his hands by his sides, 
a dark and bitter frown upon his brow, and a Hashing fire in 
his eye, which showed that his passive calmness proceeded 
from no want of indignant sensibility to the injury. The blow 
might very likely have heenj’epeatcd, had not the man’s eye, 
at that moment, fallen upon Charles of Montsorcau, and per- 
ceived in his countenance a look of angry indignation, while 
his apparel and bearing at once showed that he was superior 
to the party whom the musicians had met with within. 

“ Come in, Ignati,” cried the musician, with somewhat of a 
foreign accent ; “ either play on your pipe to the gentleman 
here, or come and help us to smg to the company within 
doors.” 

“I will not go in,” said the boy, “unless you make me ; 
hut I will sing the gentleman a song here, if he likes it.” 

“ Ay, do, do,” said the man ; “ smg him that Gail|ard song 
with the chorus.” 

“ I am in no mood, my poor boy,” said Charles of Mont- 
sorcau. “ to take pleasure in your music. My heart is too 
sad tor your gay sounds. There is something for you, how- 
ever. Go in, and sing to the lighter hearts within.” 

And giving him a small piece of money, he was ttjming 
away ; but the boy drew closer to him, and loc^king up in his 
lacc with a sweet and kindly smile, pressed him to hear his 
music. 

“ Ob, let trie sing to you,” he said, “ let me sing to you, 
noble gentleman. Vou don’t know what music can do for a 
sad heart. It often makes mine less heavy ; and 1 will choose 
you .a song, where even the gay words are sad, so that they 
shall not be harsh to the most sorrowful ear.” 

“ Well, my good boy,” replied the Count, “ if yon must 
sing, let it be so ; but jmu must expect me to listen but 
lightly, for J have many things to think of.” 

The boy instantly laid down his pipe on a, bench by the 
door, and lilting his tw o bands gracefully, which had before 
been cksSped together, he looked up for a minute to the sky, 
and then began liis song, as fi>llowB : — 

song’ 

Gu^, wcll-a-day I 
Dost thou,roincml)cr blighter hours 
' Shilling upon thy happy way, 

Liko momUig sniishiue upon dowy flowers t 
Oh, join luy lay, • 

And with me wiy, 

Gu^, gu6, well-arday! 
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Qvt6, gQ.4, WDU-arda^l 
Has foiijune's favour left ihoo 
(Ebbing fast away), 

lake stranded vessel by a summer sea t 
Ob, join my lay. 

And with me say, 

Ou^, gu^j wcU-a-day t 

On^, en^, well-a-day t 
Have tire eyes that ouoe were smiling 
Now learnt to stray. 

Other hearts as fond as tliine beguUiug ? 

Then join my lay. 

And with me ^y, 

Gntf, guii, well-a-day! 

Gud, gn4, weU-a-day I 
Has love’s blossom snfiTor’d blight 
'Neath misfortune grey. 

Like flow’rs in the frost of a wintry night t 
Oh, join my lay. 

And with me say, 

Gu4, gud, well-a>dayl 

The boy’s music had contrived to fix the attention of 
Charles of Montsoreau, and awakened ar unexpected interest 
in the fate of the youth, who seemed capable, not only of the 
mere mechanical art of singing the words of .others, or, like a 
taught bird, whistling music by rote, but ol feeling every 
word and every tone that he uttered. As the j'^oung noble- 
man looked from his face to that of the man whom he accom- 
panied, and wlio sat by his side on the bench at the door, gaz- 
ing at him \\ith an aftected smile upon his coarse assassin -like 
features, he could not but think that it must be a bard fate for 
that poor sensitive-looking hoy to wander on under the domi- 
nation of a harsh being like that, and he almost longed to de- 
liver him iroin it. lie gave the boy some additional money, 
however, which made the man's eyes gleam ; and he was i^ro- 
cceding to ask some questions regarding the fate and history 
of tlic whole i>arty, when Gondrin and the rest of the servants 
issued forth with the horses, and Charles of Moiitsoreau pre- 
pared to mount. 

“These are the vagabonds, my lord,” said Gondrin, “ who 
were up at the castle gates on the day you saved jMademoisclle 
de CDlairvaut from drowning.” • 

I did not see them,” replied Charles of Montsoreau with 
some surprise — “ I did not remark any one there.” 

“ No,” answered the hoy with alight smile, “no, you were 
thinking too much of some one else.” 

“ You must have made speed to get here before me ! ” said 
Charles of Montsoreau. 

“ Ay, we go by paths, sir, that you caimot go on horse- 
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back,** joined in the man ; ^^and^'^wili be at the next inn 
gate before you to-night, if you would like to hear the boy's 
music again." 

“Perhaps I may," i*eplied Charles of Montsoreau ; “at all 
events, you sha'ii't go without rewards" 

“We will be there, we will be there,” replied the man; 
mid the Count, having ascertained that the reckoning was 
paid, rode on upon his way. a 

The little incident which had broken in upon the train of 
his melancholy thoughts, did not very long occupy bis mind; 
“ This must be a shrewd boy,”, he thought, “ to adapt his song 
so well to the circumstances ; for it is clearly from what he 
saw at the castle gates that he judged of the nature of my feel- 
ings, and sang accordingly.” 

^ Thus thinking, he rode on, and his mind readily reverted 
to the darker topics which had before occupied it. W'hen he 
arrived at the sleeping place, which were in tliose days called 
Oites, he Ibund a large and comfortable inn, such as was 
scarcely ever to be met with in any other country but France 
in those days. He looked naturally for the band of musicians 
at the door ; but it seemed that they had either forgotten 
their jiromise, or had not yet arrived; and the young Count 
had entered the hall, and commenced his supper before there 
was a sign of their approach. 

The first thing that gave him any intimation of their coining 
was the sound of voices speaking sharp and angrily in the 
Italian language ; and he thought he heard amongst them the 
tones of the boy uttering a few, but indignant, words of 
remonstrance. 

Rising fbom the table at which he sat, the young Count 
approached the window, and found that he was right in sup- 
posing the party of musicians had arrived. The boy was 
standing in the midst, and the woman, as u^ell as the two men, 
were bending over him, talking to him earnestly, with ve- 
Imnient grimaces on the countenance of each, while the 
clenched fist of the elder man shal^en unceasingly, tliough 
not raised even so high as his own girdle, showed that some 
threats were being used to the boy, in order, ' apparently, to 
drive him to something, to do which he was unwilling. Al- 
though the window was on a level with their heads, the Count 
could not distinguish what tht^sald, for they were now speak- 
ing low, though still eagerly. They raised their voices, indeed, 
almost to a scream, when they uttered some wild Italian ex- 
daniation, but it was meaningless without the context. At 
length, however, to the surprise of Charles of Montsoreau, 
the boy seemed moved by a sadden fit of rag^e ; and lifting 
the hand which held his pipe^ he dashed the instrument (3 
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Bcmsic upon the ground^ . fihiveting it to atoms^ and exclaiming, 
“ Never I never I I will neither sing nor play a* note !” 

At that instant the elder man struck him a blow on the 
side of the head, which knocked him at once down upon the 
road; and Charles of Montsoreau opening the window, dcaped 
out, and interfered, while several of his attendants fallowed 
him from the supper room* 

The faces of the Italians fell when they saw him ; and there 
was sort of confused and guilty look about them, which 
might well have made anyone of a suspicious nature believe 
they hai^ been planning no very good schemes, when the ob- 
stinacy of th,e boy had obstruct^ them. 

“You trqst this youth ill,” said Charles of Montsoreau, 
frowning upon the man who had struck him. Are you his 
father?” 

“No, the blessed Virgin be thanked !” exclaimed the Italian; 
“ his name is Carlo Ignatius Morone, though we call him Ig- 
nati. No, obstinate little brute ! he is no child of mine ! I 
bought him of his mother to sing and dance for us. A bad 
bargain I made of it, too, for he does not gain his own bread 
with his whims. His mother was a courtezan of Genoa.” 

“ She was not my mother!” cried the Doy, in an indignant 
tone. “ My mother was dead long before that. But whatever 
she was, Paulina Morone w'as always kind me ; and she 
would never have sold me to you, if I had not asked her, 
when she had no bread to cat Wself, and had given me the 
last crust she had to give.” 

“This is a sad histoiy,” said Charles of Montsoreau ; “ and 
as you say the hoy does not gain his own bread, you will, 
doubtless, be glad enough to sell him to me, ray good friend.” 

The man hesitated. “ 1 don’t know that, exactly,” he said, 
“ noble Lord. The boy can sing well, if he likes it, as you 
Know ; and he can play well both upon the pipe and the lute 
when he likes it and is not obstinate ; and he is as active as a 
Basque, and can dance better than any one I ever saw. 
Would you like to see him dance, my Lord? I’ll make him 
dance fast enough. That I can always do with a good stout 
stick, though sing he won’t unless he likes it.” 

“ I wonder not at it,” replied the Count. “ But you shall 
not make him dance for me. What I wLsh to know is^ will 
you sell him to me ? You said you had made a bad bargain, 
and that be did not gain his own bread, much less repay you,” 

“ Not here in the provinces, sir,” replied the man. “ But 
1 am sure if I took him to Pa.ns, 1 eould make a good sum by 
showing him to the lords and ladies there. How^ever, I 
wiU sell him, if 1 can make something by him, sooner than be 
boi'dened with him any more.” 
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‘‘What do yon demand said ChoAM of Montsorean. 
“ If you are moderate, perhaps I may give xt to you, for I like 
to hoar the boy sing.” 

“ 1 will have,” said the man, “ I will have at least a htin- 
dred and fiily crowns of gold — crowns of the sun, sir, remem- 
ber— or I’ll not part with the boy.” 

“ That is three times as much as you gave to the liforone,” 
cried the boy — “ you know it is.” 

“ Ay, little villain,” answered the man ; “ hut have I not 
brouglit you from Italy since, and led you for more than a 
year V ” 

“ And spent a fortune in cudgels, too, upon him,” said the 
woman. 

Charles of Montsorean gave her a glance of contempt, and 
then turned his look towards the boy, whose eyes were full of 
tears, 'fhe sum that was asked lor him was, in fact, consi- 
derable, each gold crown bcimi^in that day worth sixty sous, 
and the value of irioncy itself, as compared with produce, 
being about live times that which it is at present. But the 
young nobleman, unaccustomed to traflic in human flesh, that 
most odious and horrible of all the rites of Mammon, looked 
upon the sum to be given as a mere trifle when compared 
with the boy’s deliverance li*oin the hands into xvhich he had 
fallen. 

“You shaU have the money,” he «aid. — “Cloiidrin, bid 
Martin bring me the leathern bag which he cariies, and 1 
will pay the sum immediately.” 

The first sensation of the Italian was joy, at having over- 
reached the young French nobleiiiaii ; the second was equally 
natural to the pcojilc and the class to which l^e belonged, 
sorrow at uot having contrived to over-reach him to a gieatcr 
extent. The money, however, being produced, and the sum 
paid, the boy demanded and rcccivi d Irom the 3 ounger man, 
who carried a pack iqion his shoulders, some littl^ articles of 
property belonging, he said, to himself. 

“ The boy is now yours, my Lord,” said the Italian, look- 
ing wistfully at tlie closing mouth of the bag *, “ but surely 
your Lordship will give me another crown lor the bargain’s 
sake.” 

“ I will tell you what I will give you,” replied Charles of 
!Montsorcau : — “ if you and your base companions do not take 
yoursclvcB out of the jilace as fast as your legs can carry you, 
1 will order my horsemen to flog "you for a mile along the 
road with their stirrup leathers.” 

The man nut his hand, with a meaning look, to the gilded 
hilt of his aagger ; hut, in an instant, one buffet from the 
hand of CharleB of Montsorean replied to the mute sign, by 
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layhig him prostrate on the grouzu^. Aloud laugh echoed 
from the inn door at this conclusion of the scene ; and start- 
ing on his feet again^ the Italian and his companions hurried 
away as fast as possible, the elder one only pausing for a 
moment, at about a hundred yards* distance, to shwebis 
clenched fist at the young nobleman, with a meaning looK 
“Come, my boy,” said the Count, .“come and get thee 
some supper. Tliou shalt be better treated at least with me 
than with them.” 

The boy caught his hand, and kissed it a thousand times, 
and the young nobleman led him towards the house, asking 
him as they went, “ What was it they wished you to do when 
I catnc out to stop them from maltreating you ?’* 

“ To sing and play to you, and engage all your thoughts,” 
replied the boj^ “ while they stole the jewel out of your hat, 
and put a piece of glass in its place.” 


CIUPTER IX. 

The sweetest of all balms to a hurt miitd is the doing of a 
good action ; and with that for his consolation, Charles of 
Montsoreau retired to rest, and, though he sl^pt not well, cer- 
tainly he obtained more repose than he had expected. On the 
following morning, he found — ^that which we so often find — 
that things done for kindly and benewolent purposes bear with 
them poui'ces of recompense to ourselves which we never cal- 
culated upon. The unfortunate boy whom ho had delivered 
from the hands of his persecutors on the preceding day, af- 
forded the young Count a subject of interest and occupation, 
that withdrew his thoughts from more painful themes, and 
gave him a degree of relief, which, though merely temporary, 
was in itself a blessing. 

Tile boy stood by his side while he took his breakfast, and 
looked so full of joy, that Charles of Montsoreau could not 
help congratulating himself upon what he had done, tliough 
he was not sufficiently ignorant of the world to suppose that, 
for the sum of a hundred and filly crowns, lie had bought 
himself a treasure of high qualities, such as the best education 
can hardly bestow upon the best disposition. 

He had made the boy over entirely to the care of Gondrin, 
and told the shrewd huntsman to watch his disposition well, 
and let him know all the peculiarities thereof. He was him- 
self too much occupied with gloomy thoughts, to investigate 
the matter fully ; and as the boy stood by him, he confined 
his questions to some points of his former history, and to the 
various aceomplishmcnts which he possessed. 
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B ques^on m ^ wliether he eould ride,tthe ilMiy oti^ 
repelled with a sm^e ; and it appeared afterwards whi& 
with the ItiUiaDH) ^ whole of the first part of theb joufiK^ 
through Italy and Fmce lutd been pemrmed on Sorseback, 
till some acts of dishonesty, committed in the town of Gre- 
noble, forced them to" iiy on foot with all speed, and lease 
^ir beasts behind them. ^ 

The purchase of a ^rtsh horse for the boy, and of some suits 
of clothes better fitted to a nobleman's page than the gay and 
mountebank costume in which he had come to his new mas- 
ter, occupied a considerable part of the morning ; and by the 
time Charles of Montsoreau issued forth to proceed upon hie 
journey, the mists of the early day had cleared away ; the 
grey veil of clouds which had obscured the sky during the 
preceding day had Ivecn scattered into small feathery 
ments by the sun and the wind ; there was a feeling of spring 
in the breath of the air, and a look of hope and joyfulness 
upon all the world around. 

As the boy Ignati stood by his master^s stirrup for a moment 
before they set out, he lifted his fine dark eyes to the coun- 
tenance of the young nohlcman with a look of love and grati- 
tude that was not to be mistaken, ft is true that a man 
may smile, and smile, and he a villain ; it is true that the 
language of looks may often he as false as the words of the 
tongue ; it is true that no htunan mode of expression may not 
be poisoned by hypocrisy, and even actions themselves 
are often as Mse as looks and words. 3ut there are moments 
when the free soul bursts forth through all the bonds of habit 
or of cunning, and sj>ort8, if it be but for a single instant, at 
liberty ; and in those times, though the words may still be 
false, or at the best regulated with deliberate skill, yet^there 
are momentary expressions that cross the countenance — ^lights 
that beam up in the eye — smiles that flutter round the lip — 
whicl) betray the secret of tiie hearths feelings, notwi^stand- 
ing tlie most careful guard. 

Charles of Montsoreau looked down, and laid his hand upon 
the boy’s head. 

You know, Ipiati,” he said, that you are a freeman, 
and not a slave. I paid your price to the Italians to give you 
liberty, and not to purchase you myself; so j'ou are free to 
come and to go, to stay with me, or to leave me, as you like.” 

“ I will go with you through the world,” replied the boy ; 
and though he said no more, he said it in such a tone as to 
leave: i|j> doubt upon the mind of Charles of klontsoreau that 
he was. sincere, lor the time at least. 

The boy sprang into his saddle whh alacrity and grace ; 
and the first horseman oi the court of Erance could not have 
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gat.hifl bom with nose ease aad Tigonr. iHis whole deme»* 
Hour seemed changed ftam the fbro^ day, as if slavery and 
the degra^ng trade to which he had been previously bound 
had bowea down his spirit, and with it his corporeal frame. 
There was a lightness, a joyous fire in his look, which 8p(^e 
the consciousness of freedom and of dawnmg hopes. Before, 
he had been but a handsome, sullen Ij^y; while, now, he 
looked older than before, and all was quickness aad activity. - 

The sky, we have said, was bnghter, the day more cheer- 
ful, and the scenery itself gradually assuming a finer and a 
bolder character. Entering that hilly district which lies 
l>ctwecn Ijimoges and Tulle, the road was constantly ascend- 
ing or descending. Wide woods and moors, broken by rooks 
and streams, were seen on either side; ‘while now a soft green 
meadow cohered the slope, now a rich-coloured fallow field 
slumped traces of manV industrious hand. Hero and there, 
too, a cottage appeared, with its little garden and orchard 
round about it ; here and there a forge, while the castellated 
houses of many of the small provincial nobility showed their 
glittering weathercocks above the grey woods. The aspect of 
tlie whole scene was Very peaceful ; and so, indeed, that port 
of the country was at the time ; for no towns of sufficient 
consequence were near to render it, though .extremely defen- 
sible, worth the while of any of the various parties >vhich tore 
the state to defend it against the rest. Through these scenes 
the young C/Ount and his attendants rode on during the day, 
till they came to their gite lor the night, at tlie pleasant- 
named town of St. Germain les belles Filles. 

When the young Count de Logeres sat down to supper, 
with none but one liabitual attendant near him — while the 
rest of his train dined at a table at the other end of the Indl — 
Ws mind drew up the short summary of what clianges of feel- 
ing his heart had undergone, which we are almost always 
iucliued to make unconsciously, when we come to the end of 
a day’s jounioy. 

It were vain to say that the scenes through which he had 
passed, or the aspect of the day, or the occuf)ation of his 
thoughts by the boy that he had freed, had made his heart 
lighter ; but they had, perhaps, taught that heart to hear its 
load more firmly. He still thought of Marie dc Clairvaut 
with the intense passion of first, true, ardent love. He felt 
but the more convinced, at every step be took away from her, 
that that love would last throughout his being, lie felt tlmt, 
without her, life was now a blank, void of the grand pointing 
interest of existence — void of all sustaining power, but a 
knowledge of rectitude, and a purpose of endurance. It was 
hard, far more hard, fbr a young heart like his, that had 
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seldom, if erer^ tasted so^rrotr before, or known afliietion, to 
undergo at once the extinction at that brightest oi liters lights, 
the hope of mutual aflettion. We value not our minor sor-* 
TOWS sufficiently ; there are great ones to be endured by every 
man on earth ; and did not the lesser ones prepare us gently 
for the burden, we should be crushed under the first mighty 
misfortunes that befal us. But Charles of Montsorcau had 
known few, so few, that he felt, as jit were, stunned and be- 
numbed by the weight of grief that now came upon him. He 
had been deprived of the belief that he possessed the love of 
Marie de Clairvaut ; he had abandoned the hope and task ol 
winning that love ; and, at the same time, the deep, warm 
confidence which he had ever till that moment possessed in 
his brother’s strong, unalterable affection, had been swept 
away too. He could regard Caspar de Montsorcau no longer 
as he had regarded him ; he could think of him no longer as 
he had thought ; he could not respect or esteem him as here- 
tofore ; and all the fraternal love that remained in his bosom 
tomrds bis brother, rendered him but the more sorrowful, 
that his brother was less worthy than he thought. 

He Avas sad and gloomy then, and that sadness Avas se^n iu 
ever)' look and action : he seemed scarcely to knoAv what^^ere 
the meats placed before him, and only mechanically to taste of 
that which was next to him. After he had eaten as much as 
was necessary to satisfy mere nature, he leaned his head upon 
his hand, and fell into deep thought, which was only inter- 
rupted by the Ioav syect voice of the boy, who had come 
^ietly up to his side, saying, “May I not sing to you, sir 
Count ? I have seen a song prove better sauce to a poor me^v 
than a duke’s kitchen could produce.” / 

' “ It would not be so with me, Ignati,” replied the Count. 
“ You shall not sing to me to-night, my good boy ; but go to 
bed, and rest your young limbs.” 

Though he refused him, yet the voluntary offer tlic boy had 
made came sweetly ; for, on the first SAveep of disappoint- 
ment’s heavy wing, a sort of misanthropy is cast upon us 
which we own not even to our own hearts. We doubt, with- 
out our will, that tbcrc is such a thing as affection, or grati- 
tude, or kindly feeling,, or generous sensibility left upon 
earth ; and it is sweet, and happy, and consoling when any- 
ihlng happens, however light or small, to show us feelingly 
that our dark judgment of the world was wrong. He still 
refused tlic boy’s musio^ however, though kindly ; for he was 
bus}^ with his own thoughts, and wished to pursue them un- 
disturbed. 

On the following morning he continued his journey; nor is 
it worth t^hile to follow l&a day by day, while, taking his 
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way by Bonrges and Chalons, he approached the north- 
eastern frontier of France. The journey .was long and tedious, 
jbut it was accomplished without any accident or interruption; 
and, indeed, till ne approached near the frontiers of Lorraine, 
the traces of the war which desolated France were compara- 
tively small. Commerce, indeed, there was little or none 
throughout the land ; bat agriculture pursued with less 
difficulty; and in those districts where the strife was not 
actually going on, the hist return of spring saw the husband- 
man again in the field. 

The neighbourhood of Troyes and Chalons, however, began 
to show evident marks of the ravages of war ; the fields were 
uncultivated ; the towns guarded with rigorous strictness ; no 
tall ricks of corn were seen near the farm-house ; the cattle 
lowed not in the plains ; the shepherd turned anxiously round 
at every sound of a horse’s steps ; and, in many places, the 
vineyards themselves showed the marks of fire, and the vines 
were seen cut clown and piled up for fuel. Wherever the tra- 
veller stopped and inquired what was the cause of destruction 
he beheld, he was told that a body of reiters had pillaged 
here, or a horde of Germans wasted there ; and, although 
there were some who ventured, in the angry indignation of 
their heart, to curse both the house of Guise ^and the house of 
La Mark, and to express their horror of all parties alike, yet 
it was evident that the chivalrous spirit of the Guises, their 
gracious demeanour, and their heroic actions against a foreign 
etieray, had in general won the love of the people, so that they 
were greatly preferred to the Protestant princes of Sedan, who 
had led an army of thirty thousand strangers to the invasion 
oC their native country. 

Charles of Montsoreau learned all these tales as he passed ; 
and at each inn where he stopped he received some warning 
not to advance rashly in this direction, or in that, lest he 
should meet with some of the scattered bands who had turned 
their swords into reaping hooks in a very different sense from 
the pacific one, and were gathering in a harvest which they 
had not sown, from the fears and necessity of the country. 

Thus it happened in setting out from Chalons, the good au- 
hergiste, who had taken care to extract from the purse of the 
young nobleman as much as could be obtained with anjr ap- 
pearance of honesty, counselled him strongly, instead of pur- 
suing the high road towards Eheims, to follow the way along 
the river towards Mareuil, and thence across the country, 
“ For,” said he, “ there is a band of at least fifty reiters have 
been watching the Eheims’ gate for the last ten days, and have 
taken toll of every one that passed, be be citizen or gentle- 
man. Your train, too, is so scanty, young sir, that one sees 
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evidently you coxae from a quieter place. Wl^^, ao one here 
ever thinks of ridiag \nthout forty men at least ; and the good 
Duke of Guhe dare not go himself from one chateau to an- 
other witWut a hundred sdiads at his back.” 

As Charles of Moutsoreau was not by auy means well satis- 
ded with the peculiar species of honesi^ of his host, he made 
no repdy to his counsels, but followed bis frirmer purpose, and 
took the high road. Ere he had pursued it two miles, how- 
ever, the merry huntsxmui Gondriu rode up, with the boy 
Ignati by his side, and sonic eagerness oii his countenance. 

My Lord,” he said, the boy declares that he saw the 
gleaming of spear-heads upon the side of the hill a mile on.” 

“Indeed, Ignati!” said the Count — “your eyes must be 
sharp. Point out to me these spears ; for 1 have seen notliing * 
of them, though I have been watching anxiously.” 

“ I can’t show them to you now, sir,” replied the boy, “ for 
they have gone slowly behiiid the wood; hut 1 saw them, 
beneve me, and I am not mistaken.” 

Even while he was speaking a peasant was seen coming 
along the road upon an ass which he was beating fbrwai’d to 
as fast a pace as the brute’s natural iiidocility would admit*. 
Tlie moment, however, that be saw the Count’s troop drawn 
lip in the midst of the road, he suddenly paused in his course, 
with a look of some alarm, which did not seem at all to sub- 
side upon the young nobleman riding up to him with Goudrin 
and the boy, and insisting upon his stopping ; for he was now 
endeavouring to drive his lieast into one of the by-paths 
through the coimtry. 

He was soon reassured, however; and no sooner did he 
find that the party he had met with was not calculated to be 
an object of terror, than he endeavoured to inspire the persons 
of whom it was composed with the same fears which had taken 
possession of himself, informing the young Count that he had 
]ust himself passed the reiters, who, though they had left him 
the vegetables that be was carrying in his panniers to the 
market at Chalons, had taken from him all his poultry and 
eggs. He magnified their number and their ferocity very 
greatly ; and as it was evident that they would not prove the 
most agreeable of companions on the road he was about to 
travel, Cliarles of Montsorean obtained more correct informa- 
tion of ik& peasant as to the way to Mareuil, and struck backy 
again from the high road towards the course of the Marne. 

The circuit friat he had made, however, and the time that 
had been lost by one interruption or another, rendered it late . 
before he reached the village of Condd, and it was dark before > 
lie approached Mareuil. The place vras unfortified, and, as 
frtr as he could judge in passing through the little narrow 
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'jrtreel ^ whk3> he first entered it, had an air of greater tran- 
quiUitjr and pomfi^ than he had lately seen. 

Ko house of public entertainment was nffiarezit till he 
reached an open part of the street, near ^e centre of 
little town, ^nere a large stone building stood ba^ from the 
rest, md displayed a wide front, with windows few and far 
between, and a single large archway for a door. Over this 
swung the sign of me inn, under a highly^omameuted and 
gilded grating of iron- work ; and as soon as the fee* of horses 
were heard in the dusty open space before the building, mine 
host and two of his paleireniers rushed ibrth to receive the 
new guests. 

The night was clear, and the moon was up ; and what be- 
tween the assistance of the fair planet aitid the host^s lantern, 
a very .sufficient knowledge could be obtained in a moment of 
the persons of the strangers. That knowledge seemed in some 
degree to surprise and puzzle the landlord ; and had Charles 
of Montsorcau remarked very acutely, he would have per- 
ceived that some one else had been expected in his place. 

He noted not the demeanour of the landlord at all, how- 
ever ; but, springing from his horse, entered the archway, 
and passed through a door which stood ajar to the right, show- 
ing through the crevice a well-lighted room within. It was 
one of the large open halls of an old Frehch inn, the rafters 
low and black with smoke, the chimney wide J^nd stretching 
out far into the room, the andirons, on which were piled up 
immense masses of wmod, containing each more than one hun- 
dred weight of iron, and the table in the midst fit to support 
viands for forty or fifty people. The light which the young 
nobleman liad seen proceeded both from the fire which was 
blazing and crackling cheerfully, and from two large sconces 
of polished brass hung in different parts of the room. ' 

The hall possessed at the moment of the Count's entrance 
only one tenant, of whom he could see little more than that he 
was dressed in grey of the most ordinary kind. His hat was 
on, and differed a good deal from cap and feather then 
common at the court of France, bein^all in the crown, })road 
in tlic brim, and decorated by a single cock’s feather raising 
itself from the button on the right side. Large untanned 
riding-boots were drawn up above his knees, a light sword 
was by his side, as if he felt himself in perfect security ; and 
he wore a falling collar of lace over his doublet, instead of 
the ruff, which was ordinary at that period. The buttons of 
the grey suit were of jet, and on the middle finger of his 
right hand was a large seal ring, of apparently coarse manu- 
facture. He was sitting at one of the further comers of th 
table, wdth an iukhom before him and a pen in his hand 
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busily writing on a sheet of coarse paper, which bad been 
supplied to him by the host ; so that looking at him ^ he sat, 
one might very well have taken him lor some public notary 
of a neighbouring town, in not the best practice in the world. , 

Such, indeed, would have been the interpretation which 
Charles of Montsoreau would have put upon his appearance 
had it not been lor the somewhat Spanish cut of his hat, and 
the singular fashion of his collar, which puzzled him a good 
deal ; for, notwithstanding the occupation of his mind with 
other thoughts, and the very ordinary apparel of the strangei:, 
there was something in his fenrm and aspect which attracted 
attention and excited curiosity in the young nobleman, he 
neither knew why nor how. ^ 

As s^oori as he hoard a step entering the room, the stranger 
turned partially round and half rose from his seat ; but a mo- 
mentary glance was sufficient to show him that the person 
who appeared was unknown to him; and, turning to w'ards the 
table again, he pursued his occupation. The young Count ad- 
vanced slowly to the fire, and drawing a settle near, stretched 
out his feet to w^arm himself^ turning his back to the stranger 
so as to avoid any air of scanning his proceedings. Gondrin 
and the other attendants came and went, asking him questions 
and directions as he thus sat ; and from time to time the writer 
turned round his head and examined their movements and 
appearance, but without uttering a. word. The aubergiste 
himself at length approached the fireplace, in order, it seemed, 
to consult w’^ith the young gentleman regarding his supper. 
There was but little, he said, in the house, and at that late 
hour it was impossible to procure much more. However, he 
would do his best, he added, and assured his new guest of at 
least giving him good wine. 

Charles of Montsoreau informed him that he was easily sa- 
tisfied, and doubted not that everything would be good and 
abundant. But somewhat to his surprise — ^for such things 
were not at all customary in that day — ^fhe aubergiste pro- 
ceeded to demand whether he would not prefer having a cham- 
ber apart to sup in, rather than take his meal in the common 
ball. He wks in the act of replying in the negative, when the 
voice of the stranger who was^ writing at the table made itself 
heard for the first time, exclaiming, in an authoritative tone, 
“Pierre Jean.” 

The innkeeper instantly flew to his ride, and the other ad- 
dressed him m a low tone, to which the innkeeper replied 
almost in a whisper* 

“ As YOU will, Maitre Henri, as you will,” said the landlord 
in couclusioiL But I think it very strange they have not 
come.” 
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Tho other merely nodded hie head in reply, and then fold- 
ing up the paper he bad written, he put it in his pocket, and 
approached the fire with an air of being quite at home. He 
was a man of about six or ^even and thirty years of age, and, 
as he now stood before Charles of Moutsoreaii at his full 
height, appeared to the eyes of the young nobleman one of 
the most powerful men he had ever beheld. His chest was al? 
once broad and deep, his limbs muscular and long, the head 
small, the fianks thin, and the foot and hand well formed* 
livery indication was there of ^^eat strength and great acti- 
vity, and the countenance also harmonised perfectly well with 
the ligtire, the broad high forehead giving that air of a power- 
ful and active mind which we arc all, whether physiognomists 
or not, inclined by nature to see in the exj)anse which covers 
and seems to represent the great instrument of the human in- 
tellect. lie wore the mustachio somewhat long, and the beard 
pointed, but small- The eyes were large and fine, the eye- 
brows stroiigty marked, the nose was beautifully formed, dis- 
playing the "wide expansive nostril, generally reckoned a sign 
ol generous feelings ; and though there was a cut upon his 
brow scarcely healed, and a deep scar in his cheek of a more 
remote date, yet they did not at all detract from the handsome- 
ness of the countenance, which, notwithstanding the plain- 
ness of his dress and appearance, was peculiarly striking and 
attractive- 

This is a cold night, young gentleman,” he said, as he ap- 
proached the fire, “ and you ride out somewhat late for a 
traveller in these parts of the world.” 

“ Oh, I fear not the cold,’^ replied Charles of Montsoreau ; 
“ and though I certainly prefer not the night to travel in, yet, 
when I must betake myself to it, I do so without much dis- 
comfort or hesitation.” 

** Ay ; hut there are other things SAveep over this country 
besides the wind,” said the stranger, “ things more cutting and 
more shaiq), I can assure you.” 

Oh, against those I go pretty well prepared also,” replied 
Charles of Montsoreau ; “ every French gentleman is a sol- 
dier, you know ; and we are not umvilling or unable to make 
use of our arms when it may be needful.” 

“ You have served, I suppose,” said the stranger, perhaps 
at Coutras, with the Duke of Joyeuse, or with Harry of Na- 
varre and his Huguenots.” 

Charles of Montsoreau looked up with a smile. “ If we 
begin talking of where we served, and on what causes, good 
sir,” he said, “we shall have our worthy host, Pierre Jean, 
requiring us to give up our swords into his safe keeping till 
we set out again, as indeed he is bound by law to do.” 
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no fear, no fear,” replied tiie stranger, kEugblaig. 

We shall not qnartei and cut each others tnroats, d^^pend 
upon it. You are here, a young lord, widbi, it seems to me, a . 
dozen or two attendants, ^and I am alone, a poor Escribano, by 
name Maitre Henri, as you just heard.’’ 

“ And yet,” replied Charles of Montsoreau, the poor 
Escribano 1 should judge, had seen some serviee in his day, 
imd that not very many years ago either.”* 

Oh, you jud^ from that cut upon my fordiead< That ^ 
but the scratch of a cat.” . ' 

** Well, then,” answered Charles, “ if you will tell roe sitt- 
ccrely whether that cat’s claw wasareiter’s cstrama^on, or Ac 
i^pear of a De la Mark, I wiH tell you whether 1 drew my 
sword at Coutras, and on what part.” 

The stranger gazed on him for several moments, with aii 
inquiring and yet half-laughing glance. 

You are as keen,” he said at length, ^^.as u Gascon ; pet;- 
haps, for aught 1 know, as ambitious as a Guiae, as hardy imd 
cfostinate as a La Mark, and as politic ^d secret as a Brissbn. 
The last, at least, 1 am sure of; and f can tell you, my good 
youth, if I judge right, we are not likely to part so soon as we 
Wh expected when you entered this room.” 

“Pernaps not, Maitre Henri,” replied Charles of Mrnitao- 
reau ; “ for, if I judge rightly, and you are, as you sav, alone, 
I am not likely to leave you till I see you safe on the other 
side of Eheims. There lie a strong body of reitexs on the 
Chalons road ; and there is one man hi fVance for whom I 
have much love and respect, but who is somewhat too famous 
for exposing himself unneceBsarfiy. I have but few men wi^ 
me ; but wdl led, and with a ^eat purpose, those few may 
do much.” 

The expression which the stranger’s countenance assumed, 
as he listened to this speech, was strange and mingled. There 
was a smile came upon it, as if half amused, hdf touched ; 
and yet there was a degree of doubt hung wavering upon his 
brow, while he first scrutinised the ccnmtfiiance of his com- 
panion closely, and then, casting down his eyes, fell into a 
deep fit of thought. After a short pau^e^ however, he re- 
plied,— You fought at C-oUtras, wr, jimthfcr for Henry of 
Navarre nor Anne of .loycuse, .that is clear. Am I not right ?” 

“ Quite, Maitre Henri,” replied the young Count, with an 
air of indifference and a smile ; “I fought neitlier for the 
heretics, because, Heaven be praised, I am a good Catholic, 
nor for the minions,, because the hero of Jarnac and Mont- 
coutour has passed away into a lover of pet puppies and a 
pedant in cosmetics.” 

A sarcastic smile curled the lip of his ctmipanion while he 
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spoke. ^*Tiro good, mse, and voiffideiit reasons,*^ he said, 
^ such as a notary may approve' ojE But tell me, young gen- 
tleman, have we ever met bc5»^ K 

“Never,” answered Charles Of Montsorean, “unless 
met before we were bom. But, however, Msltrc Henri, to 
put an end to all doubts that I see are in 3 rour mind, my name 
is Charles of Montsoreau, Count of !lx)geres, whom you may 
have heard of, perhaps, though he has yet to make a name in 
history, and hopes to do so wi^ his sword.” 

The stranger instantl;^ extended his hand to him, exclaim- 
iM, “ Indeed, young friend, indeed 1 How came you here? 
IVnat brought you t6 th4 part of tlie world ? *' 

“ 1 came for two purposes,” replied Charlds of Moutsoreav.. 
“ In the first place, it is long since I have seen Logeres ; my 
tenantry need my presence ; and it is time that I should take 
the management of those estates out of the hands of under- 
lings, and defend, protect, and direct them myself.” 

While he spoke, several of his attendants returned to the 
room, accompanied by the host, to make preparation for the 
visitor's supper, and ^e stranger instantly resumed the posi- 
tion he had at hrst been standing in, a'^er be approached the 
fire, while Charles of Montsoreau went on, talnng a hint to 
be cautious from his companion's eyes. “ J!n the next place,” 
he continued, “ my second purpose was to‘ visit the good Duke 
of Giuto, who, I understand, is at Soissous, or in that neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“ He was at Nanc 3 '' but a week or two ago,” replied the 
other ; “ but, after all, you may very likely find him at Sois- 
sons, for he is continually moving about the country ; and 
there a report, not long ago, tiiat he was to hold a private 
conference one of these days with Monsieur de Bellievre, sent 
on the part of the king. But there is little trust in this 
Hcniy, and Heaven laiows whether be will send or not. — 
Shall we sup together, sir ?” 

“ With all my heart,” ^plied the young Count, not a little 
to the surprise of some of his attendants who were in the 
room, and who did not at all comprehend how their lord, 
whom they were themselves accustomed to treat with- much 
reverence and respect, came to sit down with a person of such 
plain apparel. , 

Their astonishment was not less when they beheld the 
young nobleman, after supper had been placed up<m the 
table, wait till the other was seated, before he took his own 
place. The only one who seemed to understand the whole 
was the boy Ignati, who said, in an under voice, to Gondrin, 
“ He has forgotten himself, master huntsman ! Or is Maitre 
Henri gone for lo-night?” 
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“And who is Maitre Henri?” demanded Gk)ndrin, in the 
same tone. . * 

“ I could tell, ir I would,” answered the boy, “ but our lord 
^ows him, if you do not” 

. Before he had well ended, a servant, dressed like his 
master, in grey, entered the room in haste, and placed a 
■written paper in the hands of Maitre Henri, who read it with 
attention, and then, bending over the table towards Charles 
01 Monlsoreau, demanded, in a low tone, “ How many men 
have you with you, my young IHend ?” 

“Only seven,” readied Charles of Montsoreau, “besides 
rnysclt and the page. But they are all well-armed, resolute, 
and determined, And I, the eighth, trust not to be behind any 
pi them.” 

“Eleven !” said his companion, musing. “We should hut 
muster eleven if we ■were to set off this moment ; for though 
we counted six amongst ns when I arrived, 1 have sent off 
three to a distance, and they cannot be back ere the morning. 
No, we had hotter wait till daylight. I must 'give them till 
twelve o'clock, too, to ace if they will keep their word with 
me : though, by these tidings, it seems to be bridcen already. 
— Hark ye,” he continued, speaking to the servant who had 
brought him the paper, and who still stood beside his chair — 
“ hark ye *, bend doum your ear.” 

The man did as he w'as bidden ; and, after whispering to 
him for several minutes, the stranger added, in a louder tone, 
“ If you go by Les petites Loges, you will pass them. I'ell 
him that will do. I want no more, and we must not 
leave any point weak.” 

After he had thus spoken, he tore off a bit of the paper he 
hod received, wrote a few words doivn upon it in a careless 
way, and tossed it over to Charles of Montsoreau. Those 
words were “ Schelandre, who you know is as brave as a lion 
and as cunning as a fox, is looking out for me, ^vith two 
, squadrons, on the road by Hautvilliers. He has got news of 

r ny coming by some means — ^very likely from Henry himself.” 

Charles turned an inquiring look upon his companion’s face, 
|as if to ask, ivhat is to be done ? But the other glanced bis 
, eye over his shoulder towards the attendants, and proceeded 
^^ith his supper, commenting upon the landlord’s good cheer, 
.j^raising his wine, and laugliing and talking gaily, as if there 
■'^ere no such thing as peril upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was in the grey of the morning on the following day that 
a party of horsemen, now amounting in all to the miinber of 
fifteen or sixteen, was seen winding through the little wood, 
which at that time occupied the ground in the neighbourhood 
of Chaumizy, a spot which in the present day sends forth 
many an excellent bottle of sparkling wine, to warm the 
hearts of many a distant potator. 

To any eye which watched the progress of that parly from 
a height — and there was an eye which did so — the movements 
of the band might seem complicated and curious, — now turn- 
ing to the east, now winding to the west — ^now marching oii 
straight forward to the north. One thing, however, was evi- 
dent, that those horsemen aifected bypaths and shady roads, 
never crossing a hill where they could take their way through 
tlie valley, never choosing the open ground where they could 
go through llie ivood. Sometimes the eye which, as wc have 
said, watched tliem from the most e’evated ground in the 
neighbourhood, lost them Ibr several minutes amongst the 
trees and vineyards, sometimes saw them emerge when it least 
expected them, sometimes was baffled altogether in regard to 
a conception of their onward course, by the strange turns 
and windings which they took. 

Kevertlieless the band still continued to advance in its own 
way, winding amidst the brown leafless woods, with Charles 
of Montsoreau completely armed at its head ; Gondrin, little 
less formidably equipped, by his side, on the riglit hand, and 
the boy Ignati, now dressed completely as a page, with 
pistols at his saddle-bow, and a strong dagger on his thigh, 
upon the left hand of the young nobleman. Then came, 

mixed together, the attendants of the Count , all, as we 

have described them before, strongly armed ; — two or three 
strangers of military appearance, clothed in general in grey 
suits with a double black cross, observable on some parts of 
their garments ; and twh or three hardv sjurits from the 
little village of Mareuil, who had been hired to svrell the • 
numbers oi the Count's train, as they passed across the danger- 
ous part of the country between CnaJons and Rheims. 

Amongst the rest of the persons thus mixed together, might 
be observed Maitre Henri, dressed precisely as he had been 
the night before, tliough most of the other personages in grey 
had contrived to purchase in the village ot Mare.uil several 
pieces of defensive and offensive armour, such as steel caps, 
called salads, breast-plates, and the large heavy swords then^ 
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ia use against cavalry, whicli, like the attendants of Charles 
of Montsoreau, thep bore naked in their hands. 

Very few words were uttered as the band rode along: 
sometimes an order was given in a low voice by the young Count, 
sometimes, while the rest continued to advance, he rode back 
to some one in the rear, sometimes he addressed a few words 
to Gondrin or the page ; but in general all passed in silence. 

“Are you sure you know your way?*’ he demanded at 
length of the boy Jgnati, on their suddenly taking a path 
whmh appeared more than usually out of the direct course. 

As well as I know the lines on my own hand, sir,” re- 
plied the boy in the Italian language, which he had discovered 
that his master understood. 1 would rather lose my eyes 
than lead you or him a step wrong.” 

“ Who do you mean by him ?” demanded Charles of Mont- 
sorean, in the same tongue. 

“ 1 mean him with the scar,” replied the boy. 

u "Why, what is he to thee ?” asked his master. 

“ Why, he is the only one in all the land,” replied the boy, 
“ that ever was kind to me before yourself ; and J remember 
seven months ago, when they made me dance and sing at a 
great banquet in the town of Nancy, he patted ray head, and 
called me a good youth, and while all the rest showered 
money into tne box my master carried round, he gave me a 
broad piece, and told me it was for myself. They took it 
from me afterwards : but he did not know that.*' 

Then you recollect him, and you know him ? ” demanded 
his master. 

“ Grey cloth and brown bawe will not hide him from me,” 
replied the boy, with an intelligent smile, “ though when 1 
saw him, it was crimson velvet and gold. The heart has its 
eyes, dear Lord, as well as the hes^, and the heart's eyes 
never forget.” 

“ Well then, Ignati,” replied the Count, “ in case of any 
attack — ^which we cannot be sure will not take place — you 
attach yourself to his side, quit him not for a moment, serve 
him in everything ; but in the very first place guide him on 
towards Rheims, by the safest paths that you know.” 

^‘But must I leave you?” demanded the boy — “must I 
leave you in the hands of the enemy?” 

“Never mind me,” replied his master — “I mil defend 
myself, good Ignati. Besides, they can scarcely be called 
my enemies, as I have taken no service against them.” 

Just as he spoke, the handjssued fortli from the little by- 
path which they had been pursuing, into one 'of the main 
roads through the wood, an(^ saw before them, at the distance 
nf about a hundred yards, an old grey stone cross, raised 
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Upon teteral stepa, in the vary centre of the road, marking 
the spot where two waj's cro^d. When first they came 
within sight of that memento of past years, the ground 
around it was completely solitary': but before they reached 
it, five or six heavy armed horsemen came at a quick pace up 
the road leading to the lefi, and planted themselves round the 
cross. The moment they reached it; one of their party took 
off his steel cap,^ and waved it in the mr, looking at the same 
time down the road by wliich he had come, as if giving a 
signal to some persons who followed him. 

To tlie eyes of Charles of Montsorcau and his companions 
these indications wanted no explanation, nor was any consul- 
tation necessary ; for it was evident there was but one thing 
to be done, namely, to endeavour to force a passage through 
this little advanced party of the rciters before the main body 
could come up. 

Quick to the side of Maitrc Henri,” exclaimed Charles of 
Montsorcau, speaking to the page. ‘‘You, Ck>ndrm, too, 
attach yourself to him. Leave nothing undone tf> secure bis 
escape ; and now forward, my men ! XJpon them ! ” 

He turned one anxious glance round in the direction of his 
ncwly-acquired companion ; hut saw — with some surprise, 
perhaps — nothing f)Ut a calm, unperturbed smile on his coun- 
tenance. Maitre Henri was quietly drawing his sword firom 
his sheath, and in answer to the anxious look of Charles of 
Montsorcau, only gave a familiar nod, saying, “ Go on !” 

The young Count's orders had been already given, and his 
horse was instantly put into the gallop. The reiters on their 
part seemed tO require neither parley nor explanation any 
more than the young Count; and instantly separating into two 
parties, they occupied the road on either side the cross : he 
who was evidently the commander again waving his steel cap 
in the same directiuti as before. 

Charles of Montsoreau saw that all depended upon ^ced, 
and the prompt execution of his commands ; and turning to 
the man who followed immediately behind him, he exclainmd, 
without at all checking his pace as he did so, “ Pass round to 
the right of the cross with two others ; but where the passage 
is forced, attach yourselves to drive back the men on the left 
of the cross, up the road to the left ; while I, with the rest, 
bar that road against those that are coming up.” 

The man seemed to understand at a word ; and in a mo- 
ment more they were at the spot where the two roads crossed. 
As he came up, Charles of Mountsoreau turned his head for 
an instant, and to his great satisfaction, saw that a large body 
of horse, which was coming down at full speed, was still at a 
considerable distance." 
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That ttirnin^ of his head, however, had nearly cost him his 
life; for the three men immediately behind him having been 
detached to the other side, one of the reiters, emboldened by 
this circiinistabce, spurred suddenly forward, and aimed a 
long heavy stroke at the head of the young nobleman, which 
Struck him upon the neck, and had it not been for the good- 
ness of his arms, must inevitably have killed him on the spot. 
As it was, the blow made the Count bend almost to his saddle- 
bow : but it was only to raise himself again immediately, and 
to return the blour with a force and vigour which cast the 
reiter headlong from his horse. 

At the same time the three men whom he had detached 
passed round to the right of the cross. The reiters, who 
were opposed to them on that side, prepared to stop their 
progress ; hut as they were about to do so, they perceived 
Gondrin, the page, and Maitre Henri, with one of his attend- 
ants, advancing at full speed a little further to the right. 
This was enough to make them desist their opposition to the 
others, and turn to close the path on that side, while the three 
followers of Charles of Montsoreau, taking advantage of the 
space thus left, wheeled upon the men on the left side of the 
cross, and drove them back, trampling upon their fallen 
companion. 

The young nobleman, as soon as ho saw the success of this 
manoeuvre, drew in his rein for a moment, in order to suffer it to 
be fully executed,* and the reiters to be driven back into the road 
up which they had come. On the other hand, they, finding 
themselves decidedly overmatched, suffered this to he accom- 
plished with ease, and made the best of their way back to- 
wards the larger body of* their comrades, who were now 
coming down at full speed t<y their supjiort. 

The moment that Charles of Montsoreau saw this accom- 
plished, he turned his head once more to Maitre Henri, ex- 
claiming, “ On, on, with all speed I I will insure you at least 
ten minutes and then, without waiting for any answer, he 
brought the greater part of his men into the road down which 
the chief body of the reiters was advancing, and prepared, as 
best he might, to stand the coming shock, which was certain 
‘ to be tremendous. 

In the meanwhile Maitre Henri, with Gondrin on one side, 
and the boy on the other, had advanced at full speed towards 
the three reiters on the right of the cross. One of the 
stranger's own attendants followed only a step behind ; but as 
they came up, a fierce-looking, powerful man, from amongst 
their opponents, aimed his petronel right at the head of 
Maitre Hem-i, exclaiming, I know thee! I know thee!” and 
was in the very act of firing, when the page, making his 
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horse spring forwardi endeav-onred to grasp the muzzle of tlie 
piece. 

He did not succeed entirely^ but was enabled to turn the 
weapon in some degree, so that the ball passed through the 
tall Spanish hat of Maitrc Henri ; and being fired from the 
higher gronnd on which the cross stood, entered the head of 
the attendant who was coming up behind, and killed him on 
the spot*' The contest at that point was thus rendered a very 
tmequal one, there being but two men, and one of those 
nearly unarmed, with a boy of fourteen or fifteen, opposed to 
three strong and well-armed men. 

As all knew, however, that ihe party headed by Charles ol 
Montsorcau could maintain the road but a very short time 
against the force coming down upon him, the gain or loss of 
a minute was everj'thing to those who were struggling on the 
right of the cross. The long heavy sword usually borne by 
the reiter was but feebly opposed by the light weapon of. 
Maitrc Henri ; but tliat light wea])on was used with a degree 
oi‘ s^kill, coolness, and presence of mind which made up for 
the disparity ; and, with the page still close by his side, he 
was driving back his immediate oppOi>eut, warding off every 
sweep of bis heavy blade, pressing him so hard whenever 
he paused for a moment, as to prevent him from snatch- 
ing one of the pistols from his saddle-bow, and gradually 
urging.his own charger onward, till he had very nearly cleared 
the road before him, when one of the other two reiters — who 
had Jiitherto attached themselves to Gondrip, as the only 
com^tely equipped man-at-arms of the opposite party — 
turiie^uddenly upon Maitre Henri, and dialled him on the 
Inhle the other rapidly recovered his ground upon the 

hTever, however, did skill, strength, and presence of mind, 
do so much for one individual as they did for the man in grey. 
V or a moment or two he applied himself solely to the defensive, 
wheeling his horse from the one to the other, as they attacked 
him, with the most jpttraordinary rapidity and skill,— now 
parrying one blow, now parrying another, and still watching 
for an opportunity of resuming the offensive. At length the 
reiter who was assailing him on bis right hand, seeing that . 
their other compan^ had by this time been well nigh 
mastered by Gondril^ determined to end all by killing the 
horse of the man opposed to him, and with the bridle m his 
teeth, and his sword in both hands, aimed a tremendous blow 
at the poor animafs head : but Maitre Henri instatitly divining 
his intention, turned the spur sharply into the horse’s side, 
and reined him to the left at the same time. 

The noble animal, practised for years to comprehend the 
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sligktefit indicatioii <if its rider’s will, instsmtly took a demi . 
volte, as it was called, to the left with a sharp spring. The 
reiter’s sword descended with tren^ndous force ; but the ob- 
ject at which he had aimed was just beyond his reach, and 
the weight of the sw^d, with the impetus he had given 
blow, nearly threw him from the saddle, making him bend 
doYm to his saddle-bdw. The opportunity was all tliat his op- 
ponent desired ; his horse was turned like lightning, and before 
the man could raise himself, he received a severe wound in 
the back of the neck, which made heaven and earth, and the 
whole scene around, swim dizzily before his eyes. 

The other reiter on the left, however, was upon the snecesful 
swordsman in a moment. By this tune his pistol was in his 
hand, and a very slight movement brought the muzzle within 
a foot of Maitre Henri’s bosom. 

That advantage retained for one single second more might 
have changed the destiny of many thousands of human be- 
ings ; but at the very moment that be was sure of his aim, 
and about to draw the trigger, a strong, well -aimed, unhesi- 
tating blow from the hand of the page drove the dagger, urith 
which he was armed, under the \ety arm which held the 
pistol, between it and his corselet. So strong, so determined 
was that blow, that the weapon entered to the very haft, and 
there remained, fixed between tlie corselet and the brassard, 
so that the boy could not withdraw it. 

But that mattered not, the weapon hud cut through many 
a vital part in its passage \ the sick faintness of death came 
upon the man’s heart and brain ; the pistol and the reins 
dropped from his hands ; and, after a reeling attempt to keep 
the saddle, be fell headlong to the ground. 

One glance of the eye had shown Llaitre Henri all that 
took place ; and without uttering a word, he continued the 
fight with his other antagonist, taking advrintage of the wound 
he bad given him, and pressing him so hard, that at length 
the horse, reined back upon the slippery ground of the forest 
road, reared, and fell over with his rider, crushing him under 
its weight. 

By this time, though the space that bad elapsed was veiy 
short, Oundrin had so far got the better of his antagonist, 
that the man’s steel cap had fallen off under the repeated 
blows of the huntsman, and a deep bibeding wound in the 
forehead showed that the protection of the casque was not a 
little wanting. The sight of one of his companions dead upon 
the ground, and of the horse falling over with the other, did 
not ^ve him any very great encouragement to pursue the 
strife ; and he was making the best of his way, closely pur- 
sued by Gondrin, towards the branch of the road which led 
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up to the right, wheu the voico of Maitre Henri attracted the 
hmitsman’s ear, exclaimitig, “ Leave him, leave him I Let us 
make our way onward, with all speed, now that the road is 
clear.” 

Gondriii certainly asked himself, Is it fair and right to 
leave my noble master thus?” But the orders of that mas- 
ter had been distinct, and he obeyed at all risks, following 
Maitre Henri, who galloped on with a degree of speed which, 
to the eyes of the huntsman, seemed somewhat unseemly. At 
the distance of about a mile and a half, however, the road 
took a turn to the left ; and, in a moment, a large body of 
horse was before the eyes of the ftigitives, advancing at a 
somewhat quick pace towards the scene where the late contest 
had taken place. On the left breast of each corselet appeared 
a double cross ; and, without drawing his rein for a moment, 
Maitre Henri galloped up towards them, while a loud shout 
of “The Duke ! the Duke !” burst liom the ranks of the sol- 
diefry. 

Few", however, were the words which the man in grey 
spoke. He wheeled his horse at their head, bade Oondrin 
and the page get into the rear; adding, “ Vou have had fight- 
ing enough for to-day, my ftiends,” — and in a moment the 
whole body was put to full speed, and advancing towards the 
cross, in the heart of the wo^. 

They came but up in time, however ; for Charles of Mont- 
soreau, though contending pertinaciously for every inch of 
ground, from a knowledge of how needful was each moment to 
Ins companion, had been driven back by superior numbers, 
into the other road, and, though still keeping his face to the 
enemy, and closing the path against them, was losing ground 
rapidiy. 

In the first shock with the reiters, he had turned bis head 
to ascertain that there was no space left for the passage of the 
enemy, and bad beheld to his surprise, that two or three of 
Maitre Henri’s servants had remained with liim, instead of 
following their master. In answer to an exclamation expres- 
sive of his surprise, however, one of‘ the men merely replied, 

“ It was his order,” and the flereeness of the struggle that 
ensued left no room for furtbef'inquiry. 

The number of reiters amounted to at least fifty men *, and ' 
had the space been open, the young cavalier must have been 
overpowered in a moment. But tlie arrival, nay, the very 
sight, of the strong body that now came down to his assistance 
changed in a moment the aspect of the whole scene. 

At a single word from the lips of Maitre Henri, the lances 
of the three first lines of his horsemen were levelled in an 
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ijnstaixt; the mterB halted in mid-career; and Charles of 
Moutsorean, at once comprehending what had occurred, 
opened the way, as far as possible, by drawing his wounded 
and weary follow;cr8 out of the road, and plunging their 
horses, where they could, in amongst the trees. The rciters 
wavered ibr a moment, as if hesitating whether to retreat at 
once, or endeavour to make a stand ; but so sudden and un- 
expected was the appearance of the adverse hdrse, that no- 
thing had .been prepared lor retreat ; and the commander 
found himself forced to maintain his ground for a time, till 
the ranks that followed could be wheeled and withdrawn. 

In the meantime, with loud cries of “ Lorraine I LorraineJ* 
A' Guise 1 a Guise !” the adverse cavajry came down ; but tne 
German horse could not stand for a moment before the long 
lances of the men-at-arms, and in a tew minutes all was con- 
fusion, flight, and pursuit. 

As soon as the cav'alry of Lorraine had passed by, Charles 
of Montsoreau drew his men out again from the wood, and, 
perfectly secure from any further annoyance, began to count 
iiis loss, and to examine into the state of the wounded men 
who had continued to fight on by his side, lie himself was 
bleeding from a sharp wound in the head, received from so 
strong a blow of one of the reiter^s heavy swords that not even 
his steel cap bad been able to protect him. He had another 
wound also, from a pistol ball, in the left arm; but it was very 
slight, and had not prevented him fh)m managing his hoyse 
with ease. Almost every man about him was more or less 
wounded, and some severely, but only two had been left on 
the ground from whicli he had been driven ; and he hastened 
on after the two parties still engaged in conflict, to see for 
tliosc who were thus missing. 

Luckily, the reiters, in their retreat, had followed the 
straight road behind them, instead of ts^ing that bj’’ which 
they came ; otherwise the w'hole force of charging cavalry 
must have passed over the young Count^s two followers. One 
of them was still living^ aud afterwards recovered, though he 
was at the* time so severely wounded in the leg that he could 
not move from the spot where he lay. The other was quite 
dead, a pistol ball having pasbd tiirpagh his head. 

The road through the wood was ttow, for a minute or two, 
turned into an hospital ; and aU Uiat was possible was done to 
stanch the bleeding of the wounds which had been received, 
and to put the men in a state to pursue their onward journey 
towards llheims. Nor were the wounded reiters themselves 

* The Hulce of Guise was at this time cmployiugr several bodies of 
troops levied iu Lorraine, against tlio Princes of Sedan, 
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neglected ; for CbarleA of Montsoreau was not one to forget, 
as soon as the eagerness of the actual strife was over, that 
his adversaries were his fellow-men. 

This had been scarcely completed, and the yome Count 
once more on horseback again, when the sound of distant, 
trumpets ringing merrily through the wood gave notice that 
the horsemen of Lorraine were on their return ; and in a few 
minutes oiler a group of some six or seven cavaliers, with , 
Maitre Henri at their head, appeared coming up the road, fol- 
lowed at the distance of a couple of hunted yards bv the 
body of cavalry he had met with so opportunely. All was 
laughter and merriment amongst the littie group of officers ; 
and though Maitre Henri himself was not loud in his mirth, 
he came on smiling at the jests and gibes of the others; and 
sometimes answering them in the som^ strain, though with 
a manner somewhat chastened and stately. ' 

At the distance of about twenty or five-and-twenty yards 
from the young Count, he held Up his hand to the troops that 
followed, pronouncing the word “Halt!” Then riding up 
with his group of officers, he grasped Charles of Montsoreau 
warmly by the hand ; and, turning to those who followed, 
said, “Noble lords, to this gallant gentleman, to his courage, 
skill, determination, and good faith, 1 owe life or liberty. 
You are witnesses that, in the fullest manner, 1 acknowledge 
the debt, and that in no manner will I fail to pay it, when he 
diooses to call upon me.” 

“ Your Ilighuess is too generous in your consideration of 
the service,” replied Charles of Montsoreau. “ I came from 
a distant part of France to seek you, in order to offer you my 
poor services— perhaps somewhat tardily — ^in your efforts to 
chase from the soil of our native country bands of foreign ad- 
venturers who have no business to meddle with our intestine 
quarrels. I found you likely to be surprised by accident hy 
one of those bands ; and what could 1 do less than assist you 
to the utmost of my power?” 

“Our views of the extent of the service,” replied the Duke 
of Guise, with the bright smile of his bouse playing on his 
lip, “ must bo somewhat different, I fear, my young friend. 
But now we have met, we will not part speedily. You must 
be my guest, and go on with me, first to Kheims, and tlicn to 
Soissons, with all speed. There we will talk of our future 
alliance ; for the Count de Log^res and the Duke of Guise 
shal treat together as crown to crown, and nobody call it trea- 
son. I have,” he continued, in a lower voice, but with a 
marked and meaning smile — “ I have to ask you many ques- 
tions in regard to a lair child of our house, who has, according 
to her letters and to yours, received the same protection and 

Q 
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ddbttee M your luvado wbidi you have this day adbrded liar 
aiiele. PerhafMi it may be on her aeeoant that you earn to 
•eeh me, la it eo^ good friend ?” 

The wotda of the I)uke--<^dx»8e wordn which, under other 
circumataneea, might have been the brightest and the dearest 
to the heart of Charles of Montaorean^now entered into his 

S pirit like a sword. The beaming smile of his race upon the 
p of the princely Cuise called up befbre the eye ot &ncy in 
a moment the form of the beantiful and beloved being on 
whose countenance he had drat seen it. All hia tenderness 
— all hia aifoction tor her^all the deep, unchangeable attadi- 
ment of his heart-*-were felt at that moment more deeply, 
more powerfully, than ever; but, at tlic same time, strong 
upon hii> mind, came the bitter resolution he had taken to 
ymld hia Wpes of l^ppinesa, to cast away bis chance, his 
most probable cbabi^, of the brightest joy that fancy could 
dream of, and to yield to the brother who had ill-treated him 
all those advantages which he himself of right possessed. 

The blood fed from his cheek to his heart, as if to strengthen 
ii against the pains and the temptations of that moment ; and 
the Duke of Guise, seeing him turn r&j pale, judged, per* 
haps, wrongly of bis feelings, and again grasped him by the 
hand, saying, Fear not, tear not, {piod friend. Come, let 
us on upon nur way. I may meet mth tidings at Eheims to 
habten my progress onwiirds.'* 


CHAPTER XI. 

the two days that followed the events recorded in the 
Wt few^pages, Chailes of kiontsoretu had scarcely any op- 
portune v of speaking with the Duke of Guise, without that 
muititude of listeners around, which renders all conversation 
Miieral and frequently ittsi^ifieant. It is true he dwelt in 
the same splendid hotel which served the Duke for bis resi- 
dence in the city ot Eheims ; that he dined with him at the 
same table ; that be was present on every oecarion when he 
received the nobles who docked aroutul him. Bnt the con- 
tinual press of business of various hinds, the constant coming 
and going of conriere from and to Paris and Nancy; the 
writing oi letters tbiM^ seemed Innumorable, and the almost 
hourly oonsnltgtKms with ditFerent members of the clergy and 
officei b of the army, seemed to ocenpv the whole private time 
of tlu' Duke of Guise, and to leave msn no space for either 
thought or repose. 

At length, on the third morning, when the young nobleman 
had brei^astcd with the Duke in company with the Duke of 
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Kemooi^ tlie Baron d'Ausaomrille, the bailiff of SL Midiael, 

^ and a ntturiber of other gentlemen, with two or three ladles of 
the good town of Kheims — who segnoed not a little anxious to 
attract the attentioA of the Dttke-*-6ttlse, on rising to proceed 
to other bueinesa^ drew his youi% KHend aside ibr a moment, 
and asked him some questions oonaming the wounded men. 
The Count replied that theylill MW wir to reoorer; and 
alter a lew words more, spokett^ln the ea^ tone, and evident^ 
intended thr the ears of those afound, though apparently af* 
dres<9cd to him in ptiTate, the Duke dropped liis voice nearly 
to A whisf)er, saying, I have much to talk with you ahOfll* 
Sup with me alone to-night at nine o'clock, when | tinnt 
shAl have time to make all our arrangements.^’ ^ ' * 

Charles of Montsoreau did not miss the hour ^ tat, 
scending fivim tlic apartments which had been assign^' to 
him, and which were immediately over those of the Duke, he 
proceeded to the hall where he bail usually found him, but 
in which he now met with no one but a solitary lute-player, a 
great favourite with the Duke of GuiRt\ The musician was 
now seated, with bis instrument in his hand, with one o1 his 
ieet raised upon the huge andirons ot tlie hi^eplace, and his 
hands employed in striking from time to time a few low and 
listless sounds from the instrument that lay upon his knee. 
The man had thus been apparently left solitary for some time ; 
for no 8<ioner did Charlea of Montsoreau appear, tliau, seising 
him by one of the buttons of his doublet, be begau to tell him 
a long story, of not the most interesting kind, from which the 
young Count would willingly have delivered himself 
Perhaps the greatest art of human benevolence that can be 
couceivi'd, is that of listening with a tolerable appearance of 
satistaction to a tiresome talc ; and Charles of Montsoreau, 
nhose heart was really kind and gentle, and who had not yet 
learned in the great wise school of the world the lesson ol 
treading upon the feelings of others, did his best to seem in*- 
terested, till one of the Duke's servants eaitered the*rooni, and, 
after a glance around, retired without any further announce- 
ment. A moment or .two after, while the young nobleman 
still in the sort of durance in which the lute-player held hinu 
the servant again made his appearance, and, walking straight 
up to him, informed him that the Duke wished to speak with 
him in his cabinet 

Show me the way,” said the youn^ nobleman, detaching 
his button from the grasp of the musician— “ show me the 
way, and 1 will come directly.” 

“ Oh, I will go with you, and show you the way,” ex- 
claimed the lute-player : ^^Tve no idea of staying here all by 
myself^ as melancholy as a rat in a rat-trap.” 

G 2 
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Ills Highness particularly said,^' observed the aervaHti in 
a dry tone, that he wished to converse with Montdeor de Lo* 
gdres alone.'* 

The lute-^player looked confounded and mortified; but 
Charles of Montsoreau, not a little pleased to be rid of his com* 
panj , followed the attendant, andin a few moments was ushered 
mto the Duke's cabinet. It was a small but somewhat length* 
ened octangular room, lined throughout with dark black oak, 
carved in the most requisite manner. From the centre of the 
ceiling hung a silver chain, bearing a large lamp of the same 
material, with eight burners. At the further end of the room 
Was tlie fireplace, and in the midst a small table with two covers 
and a number of dishes and cups of .sil\'er, some plain, some 
jewelled at the rim. 

The Duke himself was^ standing at the further side with 
his back to the fire, reading a letter by the light of a small 
lamp which shed its rays over bis shoulder; and certainly as 
he stood there, now dressed in the magnificent costume of 
those days, partially reclining against the projecting chim- 
ney, with the letter raised in nis nand, the light of the lamp 
streaming over his shoulder, but catching brightly upon his 
cheek and lip, and on the rich brown beard and mustachio, 
with the deep carved oak behind him, and a certain sort or 
gloomy splendour round that part of the room, theie probably 
never was anything so graceiul, so princely, so dignified, as 
his whole appearance. 

He folded up the letter as soon as Charles of Montsoreau's 
step sounded in the cabinet, and banishing a slight frown 
which had been upon his brow while reading, he advanced to 
the table with a smile, saving, ^^Our viands are getting 
cold, Monsieur le Comte.** 

I went into the usual hall,** replied the young nobleman, 

not knowing where to find your Highness, and fearful of 
intruding upon you.** 

I should have told you, 1 should have told you, dear 
&iend,’* replied the Duke : when 1 wish to have an hour in 

S rivate for conversation with any of my most confidential 
lends, 1 sup in my own cabinet, which is the only place to 
which my worthy countrymen and acquaintanoes will grant 
the right of sanctuary. — Now, Martinet,** he continued, speak- 
ing to the servant, uncover the dishes, put us down some 
good wine, bring me in a naquet to bold our dirty platters, 
and then leave us.” 

The attendant did as he was commanded, removed the tops 
df the dishes, put several bottles of wine down by the side of 
the Duke, and ailer bringing in a sort of buffet on a small 
scale, somewhat like what we now call a dumb waiter, but 
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which WAS then called by the nflone of naquet (though that 
word was only properly applied to the marker oi a tennis* 
court), he retired, shutting the door closely behind him. 

This is an hour of relief/* said the Duke, as soon as the 
man was gone ; for our businees to-night, dear Count, must of 
course be light and easy to us both— light to you, because you 
have nothing to do but to express your wishes and desires to 
Henry of Guise, and light to me, as nothing can be more joy* 
ful to my heart than to show my gratitude for the services 
that you have rendered me, and to express, in every manner 
in my power, my esteem and regard for yourself, and my ad- 
miration for your conduct.”* 

“ Oh, my Lord," replied Charles of Montsoreau, “ I 
thought you had forgotten by this time to use such high-flown 
expressions towards me.” 

** Call them not high-flown, good friend,” replied the 
Dnkc : “ persons situated as I am. dealing with and often 
obliged of sheer necessity to excite the worst passions of our 
fellow-creatures, meet so rarely with frank, disinterested ser- 
vice, that when it comes upon us in the sudden way that 
yours has come upon me, without claim, nrithout expectation, 
without any previous notice, it strikes us as something both 
wonderful and beautiful ; and we admirer, as wc would the 
visit of an angel, that which gives us a view of a fairer state 
of being than the one with which our daily thoughts ore fa- 
miliar. Besides, if I must own the truth, too, there w^s 
something in the frankness— some of my adulators would call 
it the bliintness — with which you dealt with me in the little 
inn at IVlarcuil, evidently knowing me all the time, but still 
treating me as the comrade of an inn dining-room, which, as 
you may suppose, struck me not a little. But a truce to all 
fine speeches : let us begin our supper ; and after doing jus- 
tice to what Mattre Lanecque has set before us, we will dis- 
cuss tlie matter further at our ease.” 

Although the cookery of that day, as exemplified in a small 
but refined supper of the Duke of ljuise, might well astonish, 
both from its materials audits combinations, any of the culinary 
artists of the present day, both the Duke and his young 
friend found it excellent, and everything was praised as it de- • 
served. The wine, also, was of the finest kind that could be 
procured, and the Duke was liberal of it ; but Charles of 
Montsoreau was not one to be tempted by any vintage to 

* Those who maybe iiiclinod to suppose such language Inconsistent 
with the uhaT.icter of the proud, umhitious polltichm, which GuiHe is often 
reprcscTiied to have been, need but read any of his letters to BassoiipieiYO, 
or any other oi Lis PGrisuuuJ fiicuds, to see with what opon-heaited affec- 
tion he dealt with thorn. 
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drink more than ms beneilelal to hhn either corporeally dr 
menially ; and though the Poke oi Guise drank more than 
himself, he pressed not the ruby juioe ot tlie grape upon his 
young Iriend after he once saw that it might become disagree- 
able to him* 

Towards Charles ot Montsoreau, indeed, he had none of 
those designs which lead wily politicians sometimes to press 
the wine-cup upon a tyro. He miglit, it is true, be somewhat 
surprised at the easy and courtly grace with which a young 
nobleman, educated almost entirely in the provinces, met and 
mingled with the highest and most stately in the land ; and 
he might, consequently, be a little ixmlined to see him off his 
guard , but when he found that be was not disposed to take 
any more, he abstained from asking him, and pursued the sub- 
ject ot their former discourse, interrupted by various little re- 
marks upon things of an ordinary character, touching them, 
however, with grace and ea^^e, which rliscd them all, and 
made them harmonise with graver discourse* 

ISlow, Monsieur de Loj^res,” be 8aid,*as soon as he had 
passed to his young friend the dish at hts end ol the table 
with which they commenced the meal, ** tell me clearly and 
exactly what were your motives and your views in coming 
hither from so far to seek me ; for it would seem that you 
have been acting entirely independent of your brother. 
Spe^k to me, my good Incud, without reserve of anv kind, as 
to a brother — as to a father, if you will — ^for I am old enough 
surely, both in years and experience, to claim that title, 
though, indeed, it is not 1 who have given you life* but you 
to whom I owe it.” 

It is scarcely either needful or possible, my Lord,” re- 
plied the young Count, lor me to tell your Ilighne^'S more 
than I have already told. In the first place, I came to see 
my lands of Logbres, which, as yon well know, lie not above 
forty or fiity miles from this spot — a long day’s jouriu^y. I 
have only seen them ortce since the death of my fotJjcr. I 
have withdrawn but a small pait of the revenues Ironi the im- 
provement of the territory, and the encouragement of the pea- 
santry ; and it is time that 1 should now see what is the state 
of the whole. At the same time, X thought and believed that 
I had remained somewhat too long a spectator oi the coiiten- 
tions wliich distract my native laud. Now, my Lord Duke, I 
had to choose between three ^rsonages, the great leaders oi 
Hie present day — Henry of Navarre, Heniy o. France, and 
Henry Duke of Guise. The first seemed to me out of the 
question, though a gallant and a noble prince : for, waging 
war, as he does, for the advancement oi heresy, it was not for 
Ittetodraw my sword in such a cause. Between the other two 
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there could surely be no qi^stion ; for though I may not * 
think your Highness always right in everything that you have 
done, yet as a gallant and a knightly le^er, as one whom a 
brave and true-hearted man may lollow, there is none whom 
I know that 1 could choose against yourscli from one end of 
Europe to the other* In attaching myself to you, too, 1 trust 
and am sure that I do ikot ill serve my king ; and, to say but 
the truth, 1 would far rather serve his Mrjesty under an* 
o^er, than come within the reach of his perfumes and 
cosmetics.'* 

* The Duke of Guise smiled, and leaning his arm upon the 
tabic, gazed down for a moment or tm in a meditative mood, 
not a little struck and surprised at toe calm and reasoning, 
but bold and straightforward tVankness with which his young 
companion spoke. Perhaps, too, he traced back into the past 
the various motives and views with which the ditierent dis- 
tinguished men, who appeared as followers ol the three 
leaders mentioned, had chosen their party, and he might find 
none amongst them all who were actuated by such feelings as 
the young man before him. He was silent for several mo- 
ments then ; and the first thing that roused him was the 
young Count adding, to what he had said, indeed, my Lord, 
this was my pure and simple motive." 

1 doubt It not. Monsieur de Log^res," replied the Dnke, 
drawing towards him another dish — “1 doubt it not ; and this 
is a pure and simple salmi, and apparently a!> good a one as 
ever was cooked ; but still, if you were to ask Maitrc La- 
necque to analyse it-^try it, good friend, you will find it an 
antidote against all the poisons and evils of the inn at Ma- 
Tcuil, and other such pestiferous places — but, as I was saying, 
ii you were to ask Maitre Lanccquc to analyse this simple 
salmi, you would find it compohed of some hundreds of dif- 
ferent things besides the woodcock, which is the basis of the 
whole. All these accessories are admirable in thcmselve^ 
and contribute to make the woodcock better. And tbii» it is 
*in life. Every human motive is a salmi, cooked by a skilful 
artist, fur our own palates as well as those that observ'o them* 
There is one grand and apparent cause of action, w hich may 
he conddered as the wo^coek, but there are a thousand 
minor motives, incentives, and induceraentvS — the condiments,' 
the gravies, the trufilcs, the toast — which nobody ever thinks 
of counting, whicli pass, in fact, under cover of the woodcock, 
which, nevertheless, all tend to make the salmi what it 
is. Kow, 1 have no doubt on earth, my dear yonng fnend, 
that the great motive of your coming hither was what you 
say ; but were there not otlier motives joined therewith— 
leelings, designs, views, and purposes of your own, all min* 
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glhig together, to aid and etrengthen your original motive^n 
xaet, to make up the salmi ? *’ 

Charles of Montsoreau knew and felt that there were ; for 
he could not help remembering the real cause of his quitting 
his brother's dwelling in such haste, and the resolutions then 
taken, which were still strong within him, to be generous, 
even to the utmost e:Ktent of human generosity, towards one 
who had been ungenerous to him. He now looked down 
thoughtfully for a moment ; but he was by nature far too 
frank and open to conceal his thoughts from one who sought 
' them in the way which they were sought by the Duke ot* 
Guise. « 

“ My Lord,” he said, “ if your Highness means to ask, 
whether there were or were not private feelings wliich in- 
duced me at once to plunge into contentions from which I 
had long withheld myself, and combined with the general 
public motives which otherwise called updh me so to do, 1 by 
no means deny that there were such feelings ; and had it not 
been for them — ^though 1 certainly think 1 should have joined 
your Highness before many monuis were over — ^yet it might 
not have been so early or so opportunely as it has turned out.” 

The Duke smiled frankly, and replied, “I thought so, 
Monsieur de Log^res. You are always candid and true, and 
you shall see at once, by my next question, why I asked you 
this so particularly. Tell me, has not a fair relation of mine, 
who has found a place of refuge in the castle of Montsoreau — 
has she not something to do with the motives that you 
speak of?” 

“ She has, my Lord,” replied Charles of Montsoreau— 
* but not in the way which I see you imagine.” 

The Duke laughed. “What!” he exclaimed, — “pretty 
Mistress Marie of Clairvaut has, 1 suppose, been acting the 
prude with you, as usual, and gave you warning, when it was 
too late, that she intended to plunge herself into a convent. 
Take heart of grace, man — ^take heart of grace. Though she, 
has ever yet shown herself, in these afriidrs of love, as cold as 
the top of the Vosges, and as hard as the nether-millstone, 
yet she is always candid and true, poor girl ; and in two let- 
ters which have reached me from Mr honjii the one sent by 
your own courier, the other arriving to-^y, she speaks of 
you, and of your services towards her, in terms that admit of 
no mistake. 1 do not mean to say you know that you have 
won her heart, because her heart is not one easily won, but I 
do most assuredly think that you may win it ; and if you do, 
as far as .Henry of Guise^s power goes, you win her too.” 

There is nothing so terrible on earth, as when some friendly 
hand approaches to our lips the cup of joy, seeing not, know- 
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not, tbat we 'mutt not, that we dare not, that we eanuot 
drink ; when accidents^ words, pei^aps moat kindly spoken, 

^ present to the eye of fancy, in colours more vivid man ever, 
the pictures that were once painted by the hand of hope, after 
every fair reality that they represented is done away, and 
nothing remains but the memory and the endurance. Terri- 
ble, indeed, was the temptation of Charles of Moutsoreau, 
and terrible the struggle in his bosom. Not the ^rch-fiend 
himself could exhort man to break high resolutions more pow- 
erfully, than did the words spoken with the best intentions 
by the Duke of Guise. But amongst those words were a few, 
which, by recalling to the mind of the young nobleman most 
strongly the circumstances on which his determination was 
founded, gave him strength to endure. Had the Duke said 
that he knew hef heart was won, those few words would have 
put all his resolutions to an end ; but he implied that her 
heart was not won, and it was upon that persuasion that all 
hii^urposes had been hitherto framed. ^ 

iW Duke of Guise saw him once more turn very pale, and 
was not a little puzzled to divine the cause. Why do you 
not answer?'* he demanded, after pausing fora moment or 
two. “ In consideration of a vast service, I have spoken to 
you as I would to no other man under a prince's dignity in 
Europe.'' 

“ And I am most grateful, my Lord,” replied the Count ; 
‘^but your Highness has mistaken me. My pretensions to 
the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut are too small, too few 
to be thought of even by myself. My brother, indeed, may 
have greater pretensions. Your Highness knows that his 
estates in the south are considerable ; that his race, though 
certainly not equal to that of the princely house of Guise, is 
as old smd as pure as uny in France : but he has a thousand 
high qualities that you do not know. He is brave, skilful, 
with far more experience than myself, faithful and true in lus 
attachments, and even more zealous and eager than I am in 
evenrthing he imdertakes. Let any little services of mine, 
my Lord, be attributed to him ; let him also serve and attach 
himself to your Highness ; and let the sum of the affection 
and zeal of both in your cause induce you to look favourably 
upon his suit, even should he aspire to the band of Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut.” 

“ By my faith,” exclaimed the Duke of Guise, pushing the 
glass of wine which he was just about to drink away from 
him — By my faith, this is the most extraordinary piece ot 
business 1 think I ever heard of 1” And he paused, thought- 
fully gazing down upon the table, “You are a strangle 
youth,” he continued, “and there is something under this 
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which I doilot underAtend. But, be you frare^ Mattre Charlee) 
that Maitre llenzi will unriddle it. And now let me tell you 
Bomethui;; that you do not know youraelt. 1 have this very 
mornnig leceived an epistle irom your brother; an cpistlie 
which, though eloquent enough, well written, clear, and mas- 
terly, yet 1 love not altogether. lie telh roc, that the pass- 
ports tor riy nieee, from Henri of Navarre, have arrived ; 
but that be judges it best, seeing the troubled state ot the 
country, to escort her towards Soissons himscU, with a suf- 
ficient hand to protect her against any attack. He speaks ol 
you, too, as ^ a brother of his,* and gives as a reason for de- 
laying a day or two ere he sets out, that you had taken with 
you on your iouniey some men from the castle, so that it is 
necessary tor nim to increase his numbers ere In^ departs.** 

‘‘ That was hardly generous of him,’* said Charles of Mont- 
soreau, calmly ; I took no more than roy own immediate 
retainers, except, indeed, the one man, (roudrm, whom your 
Highness knows, and who was born upon my own lands ot 
Logdres.” 

“ Oh, I know him well, indeed,** replied the Duke, “ and 
owe him much. We will have him and tilt p<ige in beiorc 
we part, that i may thank them. And so, Monsicui dc Lo- 
gdres, you will let me do nothing for you?” 

Say not so, my Lord,” replied the Count, “ I ask you 
much, when I ask you lor the honour and the pleasure of 
serving under you, and also express the hope that you will 
alwa)'s treat me and consider me as noiv ? ** 

Oh, such requests are easily granted,” said the Duke : 
you shall command a company ol my Albanianw, and be 
ever near my fierson ; but still 1 4iall coii^^idtr that there is a 
debt to he paid, and almll resene the paymtni thereof fora 
year ; and it you name not your own boon by that time, I shall 
ibree my gratitude upon you. There is some mystery m your 
conduct which at present 1 do not understamL But all earthly 
mysteries disappear, roy good young tneml. When they re- 
presented Time, they w'ould have done well to put a torch 
in his hand as well as a scythe, for he throws liglit upon 
,all things. 1 will wntc about the Albamau Couipany this 
^ night.” 

Your pardon, my Lord,” replied Charley of Montsoreau 
bdt 1 would fain serve yon at the head of my own people. 
Give me but a month away from you, and I wnll bung you a 
hundred steel caps from Lo^^res, mounted, armed, and trained 
as well any cavaliers in France. All the tcnantiy are bred 
to arms there iiom their inlaocy, so that but a short space 
will sutHce.” 

^^You are resolved to make me still more your debtcHr” 
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«afc1 the T)nke ; and 1 will acknowledge, that at the present 
monient the assistance of every brave and true-hearted inaa 
in Fiance is needful to Henry ot Ouise ; for oh, my jonng 
triend, I have to deal with as wily a serpent as ever wae 
hatched* in the Asiatic debcrts. Were it but Henry ol Na- 
varre I had to deal with, the contest in this country would 
soon be settled, lor as gallant a knight, and as noble a gentle- 
man is he, as ever lived ; frank, generous, and true ; and wildi 
our lances in our hands and our helmets on our heads, we 
could decide the late ot France between us in an hour. But 
when I have to deal with one who, professing love and friend- 
ship, would jiciison the chalice, or arm the assassin's hand 
against me ; who, while he feigns to listen to my counsel, deals 
secretly \\ ith every enemy of bis state and oi his country ; 
who hetrayt every secret that is entrusted to him as soon as 
he finds an irit#Test in so doing ; and vslm only sinks Irom the 
activity of evil-doing into vohiptuoub, eheminate, indecent re- 
pose ; — when 1 have to deal with such ii man as that, 1 say, 
flic hiipjiort o every true man of France is iieodtul to me, to 
free my country from the evils that afhict her — never for- 
getting* my duty to the crown. Go, n y jouni; friend, arm 
your vas-aJs, bring to me e^ery man that you can command, 
and.) oil shall hud Henry ot Lorraine as deeply grateful to 
you lor this new service as he is ior that w Inch past. I 
will make no further proltsmons to you. What 1 have said 
already ought to be ennugli to convince you that with me, at 
least, neither the pride nor the ambition of which they un- 
ju<»tly accuse our race can stand in the way ol gratitude. 
Now, however, let us have in your man GoiuUiii and your 
little page, lie speaks, it seems to me, with a loreign accent. 
Where did you get him 

As lie spoke, the Duke rang a silver bell which stood hv 
his side, and gave orders to the servant who a})peare(l to seek 
lor the tw^o attendants ol the young Count, and bring them 
before him. While he was absent, Charles of Montsoreau 
gave him a full account ot his accidental meeting with the 
boy Ignati, and of his redeeming him from the hands of the 
Italians. The tale seemed to interest the Duke not a little ; 
and, after musing lor a moment, he said, “ You sec, nij youngs 
friend, how kindness and services always render nicn gteedy. 

I would to heaven that you would give me these two who 
have gone with me through such a moment oi peril. I feel 
as if tliat hoy were destined again to do me some great ser- 
vice.” 

“ Take him, my Lord, with all my heart,” replied Charles 
oi Montsoreau ; “ not that I put any great uith in such pra- 
sentiments ; but as 1 redeemed the boy from these men only 
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for hU own good, fiir be it iVom me to stay him in any my 
from advancement. Yont Highnass remembers, however, 
that he is not noble, and therefore can scarcely be your 
page.” 

Oh, we set our upon such thin^ now,” replied the 
Duke — “the service of the Ouise shdl make him noble. 
But here they afe. Come hither, good youth,” he added, as 
the boy and Gondrin entered — “ let me look in your face : it 
seems to me as if I had seen you somewhere before. Your 
look pleases me, and memory seems to bring it back with 
pleasure. Where have I beheld you ?” 

The boy looked up in the Dnke’s lace, and his colour 
slightty heightened, but his manner was calm and self-possessed. 
“You have seen me, my Lord,” he said, “in the good town of 
Nancy, in the palace of the noble Duke of Lorraine, upon the 
night of a high festival, where many a gallant lord and many 
a bright lady sat around you; and a poor Italian boy was 
brought in to dance and sing before the high table at which 
you feasted. The princes, and the nobles round, the beauti- 
nil women, and the politic matrons, poured their money into 
tbe cap which my hard taskmaster handed round ; but the 
Duke of Guise alone called up poor I^ati to his side, laid his 
hand upon his head, thanked liim for his music, and gave him 
a broad piece of gold for himself.” 

“I remember,” said the Duke, thoughtfully, “I remem- 
ber. Well, boy, by that kind word, and that broad i>iece, it 
seems I have purchased service that never was bought at so 
li^ht a rate. M3' good Lord of Logeres, when tbe pistol of a 
reiter was within a foot of my breast, his finger on the trigger, 
and my life apparently at his mercy, with nothing but a grey 
doublet between me and destruction, tliis hoy proved better 
to me than a breastplate of Milan steel, and, by driving his 
dagger into the heart of my adversary, saved the life of Henry 
of Guise, for w’hatever period God in his grace may grant it 
further. Will you give me this youth, my Lord, to be my 
page?” 

The 3'oung Count bowed his head in token of assent, and 
the Duke went on. “What say you, boy? would you 
willingly serve me?” 

The boy paused, and looked down, while the tears rose in 
his eyes. Then, turning his look to Charles of Montsorcau, 
he said, “ He has been very kiiid to me !” 

“ Come, come, Ignati,” said the young Count, “ I will not 
have your heart spoil your fortunes, my good youth. I took 
you for your own service, not for mine *, and though I like 
yon well, and would willingly have you with me, yet this is a 
noble ofi'er, and must not be refused.” 
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The boy then knelt down and kissed the Duke of Goise^s 
hand, saying, 1 am your Highness's servant.” 

V “ So shalt thou be, Ignati,” replied the Duke, with one of 
the bright smiles of the Guise. But I will tell thee what 
thou shalt do. Thou shalt go with this young lord to his lands 
of Logercs, and be my spy upon all his actions and his 
thoughts. Then, if thou findest out that Aing on all the 
earth which he most wishes and desires to possess, and 
bringc&t me the tidings thereof, thou shalt*^ have a purse of 
broad pieces for thy pains. When he comes back, thou shalt 
come to he of my household ; and, as I trust that he will be 
ever near me, thou mayest find many a way of serving him 
also. Kow, good soldier,” he continued, tuniin^ to Gondrin, 
“ you, too, have aided me well in a moment of great need : 
what recompense shall the Duke of Guise offer you ? Will 
you take service with him, and he will care for your for- 
tunes?" 

“ I thank you, my Lord," replied Gondrin, bluntly. “ But 
on this young gentleman's lands was 1 born, his race have I 
served, his forest sports have 1 tended through all my life, 
and I think 1 will not leave him now, u iless he dismount me 
out of his troop ; and then, pardie I 1 think 1 shall follow him 
on foot. ‘W'hat I did for your Highness was done by his orders. 
1 knew you but as Maitre licnri, with a grey doublet and a 
cock's feather, so that I deserve neither tlianks nor recom- 
pense, though 1 will gladly serve your Highness under him, 
if God and the good Count so will it." * 

“ Would that there were many such as thou art !" said the 
Duke of (luise, thoughtfully. There are few who will not 
quit old kindness for new preferment. Here, my friend, take 
you that ring, in memory of Henry of Guise. It is a diamond, 
for which the goldsmiths will give five hundred crowns ; but, 
should you ever want money, he who now gives it will gladly 
give a thousand crowns for it back again.'* 


CHAPTEB Xn. 

The rock which it meets with in its course turns the impetuous 
river from the way it was pursuing, even when it comes down 
in all the fury of the mountain torrent. The slight slope of a 
men hill, the rise of a grassy bank at an after-period, bends 
tile calm stream hither and thitiier through the plains, offer- 
ing the most beautiful image of the effect of circumstances on 
the course of human life. Some streams also become coloured 
by the earth they pass over, or mingle readily with the waters 
tnat flow into theirs. But there are a few— and they are 
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dwayt the mightiest and most profoand ^ which vetain 
their original hue and character, receive the tribute ol other 
streams, pass over rocks and mnnntaiiiB, and through the 
midst ot deep lakes, without the Kbone losing its glossy blue 
in the bosom ot Lake Leman, or the Rhine mingling its 
clear stream with the waters of Constance or the current ot the 
Maine. a 

The firm and powerih] mind may be affected in its opera- 
tions by circumstances, but not in its nature, and the depths 
of original character remain unchanged from the beginning 
to the end of life. Even strong teelin^ in such hearts, Him 
objects east upon a grand and rapid river, are borne along 
with the current through all scenes and circumstances, tifi 
with the waters themselves they plunge into the ocean oi 
eternity. 

Neither by naturd nor fay the period of his life was Charies 
ol Montsoreau likely to retain aud nourish long any* hght 
feelings of disappointment, but such was not the case with 
deep sorrows or with strong adectioas. His heart was of that 
firm and tenacious kind tliat it lost not readily anything oned 
strongly impressed upon it. The love ot Marie de Clairvant 
was one of those things never to be forgotten ; the sorrows 
by which that love him been tbllowed were never to he obli- 
terated from his mind. 

In the gay scenes of the sort of second court which the 
Puke of Guie« held for some days in the city ot Rheims, 
CWlcs of Montsoreau mingled without any apparent grid 
weighing upon his mind, or any dark and gloomy memory 
seeming to oppress his spirit, lie smiled with those who 
smiled, he admired all that w^as fine, and bright, and beauti- 
ful ; and if he felt for a moment coming over him the deep 
melancholy with which he had quitted his own home, and 
which had now concentrated itself in his heart, he struggled 
against it and hanislied the outward appearance of it speedily, 
deriving only from those deeper feelings which lay concealed 
within, that degree of indifiereuco towards the pleai^ures and 
amusements of youth whidi is seldom obtained but by expe- 
|rience. lie forgot not Marie de CJairvaut, however — be forgot 
Ipot the paintttl task which he had imposed upon himself ; but 
lie gladly occupied his immediate thoughts with the objects 
around him, and remained for some days well pleased himself^ 
and not un-noted bv others for bis calm and graceful demea- 
nour, amongst all the proud nobles who now surrounded the 
prince l\ Guise. 

At length, however, all his attendants but two, whose 
wounds ))roaiised a tedious convalescence, were sufficiently 
recovered to enable him to parsue his jouincy to Logeres ; 
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and he set out, with his train increased by six or seren veteran 
soldiers, whom the Duke spared to him, lor the purpose 
completing, as rapidly as possible, the discipline and training 
of his own retainers. As the distance was not tar, and the 
Duke of Guise had given him more than one hint that no time 
was to be lost, he resolved to aceompliBh the march m one 
day ; and, <4Ctting oft early in the morning, approached Lo- 
gdres towards sunset upon a short spring day. 

It was a wild and wooded country, on the borders ot the 
ancient Ardennes, with the scene continually varying in minor 
points, but never chdhging the character ot rough, solitary 
nature, which that part of France, and indeed many other 
parts, at that time displayed. Here the ground was rocky 
anu mountainous, shooting up into tall hills covered with old 
woods ; there, smooth and even, with the leet of the primeval 
oaks carpeted witli green tuiit Then, again, came deep dells, 
and banks, and ravines, and dingles, so thick that the boar 
could scarcely force liis way through the bushes ; and tlien the 
trees tell back, and Icll the wild stream wandering through 
green meadows, or sporting amongst the masses of stone, ll 
a village appeared, it was perched high up above the road, is 
it alraid ot the passing strangers ; if a cott^^e, it was nested in 
the brown wood, and scarcely to be distii^ished from the 
surrounding banlu. The air was now as warm as May, and all 
the bweet things that haunt the first dream of summer had 
come forth . the birds were tuning their earliest songs ; the 
dowers were gathering round the roots ot the trees, and the 
branches above them were midLing on effort, though but faint, 
to cast away the brown cloak of winter, and put on the green 
gormenture oi the spring. 

The evening simshme was clear and smiling. Poaringfrom 
under a light cloud, which covered a part of the wy, it 
stocamed in amongst the bolls and hninenes of the trees ; it 
gilded the green turt, and danced upon the yellow banks; and 
what between the wild music ot the blackbird, and the thrush, 
and the woodlark, the flowers upon the ground, the balininess 
oi the air, the spring sunshine, and the peaceful scene, Charles 
of Montsorcau felt nis sorrows softened ; and though not less 
deeply melancholy than before, yet owned the influence of that 
season which ib so near akin to youth and hope, and rode on 
with a vague but bweet feehug, that brighter hours might 
come. 

He bad spent many a happy youthHil day at Log6res ; and 
though he had forgotten much, so that the charm ot novelty 
was not altogether wanting, he remembeied enougn to lu'.ke 
his heart beat with the thrill of memory, while many m\ obu et, 
once iamiliar to his eye, rose up, os it to greet hmi ou ius 
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return. At length, the road passing straight over a ridge of 
rising ground, showed him his own Tittle village in the sweet 
valley below, with the ch&tcau rising on a tall hill that started 
up from the side of the little town, unconnected with any of 
the other heights around. Ihe clonds that were in the zenith 
at that moment were pouring forth a light shower of spring 
rain ; the sun was sinning bright near the edge of the horizon, 
catching on the weathercocks, and turrets, and windows of the 
ch&tenu ; while sjianning over the castle and the village, and 
wavering on the lace of the light grey cloud above, was seen 
the radiant bow of heaven, the plcdgd of brightness for the 
days to come. 

The young Count, as he paused for a moment to gaze, could 
hear gay distant voices, home on the wind, rising u)> from the 
village in the valley. It was a cheerful sound ; but more than 
onything else, it recalled the former times, and wove between 
them ond the present a tissue of associations Loth sweet and. 
melancholy. He thought of the gallant father, by whose knee he 
had played in those very scenes in other days ; be thought of 
the mother wlio-^e inheritance those lands had been * he thought 
of the mutual love and harmony that had sub-iisted between 
them all, aud how death had taken two, and how disunion had 
arised between the two that remained, lie thought of all this; 
and he thought of how — ^if fate had willed it otherwise — he 
might have led a happy bride to tliosc glittering -towers, have 
listened with her to the glad voices of the rejoicing peasantry^ 
and have pointed to the sunshine that lit their dwelling, and 
the rainbow that waved across their sky, as auguries of hope, 
and happiness, aud mutual love. 11c thought of all this, and 
how it was all in vain : and the tears filled bis eyes, as he rode 
on towards the dwelling before him. 

I'hc two servants, whom he had sent on the day before, had 
spread the news, and given the probable hour of his coming ; 
the street of the village was thronged with people, in their ' 
holiday attire ; the old grey cross, and the rude stone foun- 
tain, were decked with fioweis; the light-hearted peasantry 
echoed his name with shouts when he appeared, and greetings 
and gratulations poured forth upon him : but the lieart of the 
'•^'oung (^ouut of Logeres was sad. The face of natuic reviving 
from ^he wintry cold, the voices of the birds, the eloquence of 
bunshmc aud of flowers, had soothed, and calmed, and in- 
spirited lus heart ; but the rejoicings of lellow-bcings like him- 
solf'-he knew not why, and he was angry to feel it — made him 
oien more nuhneholy than before. 

The eldeis of the village, conscious of dignity, the Count’s 
own mtendunt, and the seneschal of his lands, c.iiue (orwarato 
greet him, and conduct him on his w'ny, w’hile Condnu \ngercd 
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behind, shaking hands with many an old friend, aifd inquiring 
after many an old acqiudntance, yaunting the high deeds and 
^ noble qualities of his lord, and gladdening the hearts of the 
^ villagers with the promise of great doings at Log^res. 

Such was Charles of Montsoreau's arrival on his own estates ; 
but the aspect of the interior of hi6 dwelling again recalled 
bitter feelings and manifold regrets. But we must pass over 
such things, and merely notice briefly what followeAfter his 
arrival, immediate inquiry showed him a state of tilings 
which few lords who absent themselves long from their own 
lands can ever hope to find : — ^his tenantry, his vassals, were 
in general contented and haypy; no one had been pressed 
hard upon by his oiheers in his absence ; no one brought for- 
ward any accusation of extortion or oppression ; and though 
there were many who had their little petition to present, or 
their request to make for the future, there was none who 
found occasion to complain of the past. At the same time, he 
found that considerable sums, and a considerable quantity of 

I iroduce, had accumulated for his own use ; that there were 
arge woods, the trees of which required to be thinned ; that 
the wool of many years yet remained to be sold ; that some 
distant mines had poured unexpected wealth into his coffers ; 
and that, in fact, great riches, which seemed still greater to an 
inexperienced eye, were immediately at his command. 

1x3 secret of all this was, that those left in authority behind 
him were all old tried and attached servants of his mother’s 
house ; and the feudal system had that advantage at least, if 
it had no other, that it created an identity of interests between 
a lord and his servants, which nothing but blindness and folly 
could break through on either part. 

On speaking with the old seneschal in regard to the mili- 
tary capacity and disposition of the people, the old man smiled 
at the question if he could raise a hundred strong troopers 
within the ensuing month. 

“ The ringing, sir, of the old ban-cloque,” he said, “ which, 
thank God, I have heard but once in my day, would bring 
double the number of well-armed lads round your gate in 
an hour. They are only angrj'^ because, in all the feuds 
that have lately fallen out, I would never let them go to join, 
either one party or anothev, if I could help it. Your own 
orders upon that head were strict ; and I certainly thought it 
very wise, as long as they judged fit to leave us at peace here, 
to avoid all occasion of bringing feuds upon ourselves. Some 
of the young men stole away, indeed, whether I would or not, 
and look service with the good Duke of Guise against the 
reiters. They have almost all come back now ; but the tales 
they bring of battles here and there, and driving the Germans 

' ir 
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out of Fnatee like nhee;^ aie not li]ulj to laake thoBe that re- 
mained more £»iid of 

1 have no wish,** repked tbe Count, to drain the place 
of its peasantry, ffood seneschal. A hundred inen will be 
enongfa &r my purpose, and of those, none but such as are 
willing. I would rather, ot* course, hare those who have 
served already, if they are inclined to serve again un Jer their 
own lortrs banner. And now let this be arranged with all 
speed, for 1 have promised the Duke of Gkiise not to delay a' 
dby longer than necessary.*^ 

ilo delay or obstruction of my kind was met with by the 

J roiitig Count in bin proceedings. Though neither very popn- 
ous nor very productive, except in wood and pasture, his ter- 
ritories were very extensive ; and no sooner were his wishes 
known, than manv more volunteers flocked in to serve be- 
neath bin banner than he wiiling to receive. With the old 
soldiers who accompanied him, and the aid of such of his 
peasantry as had served hefbre, whatever was wanting to the 
discipline of the rest was soon accomplished. The providing 
them with arms and horses occupied a somewhat longer time ; 
hut eveiy'thing was m active preparation, when, at the expira- 
tion of' about a fortnight, a courier from the Duke of Guise 
arrived at Logores, bearing a letter dated from Soissons, and 
addro(>sed to the young Count. 

1 fear,’’ the letter said, ^ that this not find you in 
such a state of preparation as to enable you to join me at 
once, at the little town of Goiinesae, witli all the men you 
promised. If you could, however, advance at once towards 
that place, witli whatever men you can command at the mo- 
ment, you might render the greatest of services to Henry of 
Guise. 

** It would be as well,” he continued in a postscript, “ if 
you couhl cross tlie Aisne. My presence is required, with all 
speed, in the neighbourhood of Paris. 1 have not fifty men 
with me ; and, not wah standing the defeat ot Auncau, i hear 
that a strong band of reiters has been seen in the neighbour- 
hood of La Fertd sous Jouarre. if you can set off before 
night to-morrow, seud me tidings that such is the case by the 
messenger who bears this letter ; but do not go farther than 
' Montigny before you bear more. God have you iu his good 
keeping. 

“ Henry of Guwe.” 

The consultation of Charles of Montsorcan with his se- 
neschal was but short. He well knew that the field is the 
place to make good soldiers, and that but little more prepara- 
tion was needtui. He therefore caused his band to pass be- 
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§m tbe oiMirier of tbo ]>tike, tad bade him tell tbat Prince 
what he saw, directing him to add^ that he wonld, on the fol- 
lowing day, make hts first march towairds La Ferte with fifty 
men ; aisd that, in four daya more, the rest would' follow, if 

S r any ^ssibility their «rxB8 could be prepared by that time. 

ith this Bsessage he laouuted tnni ail^esh, and sent hxax back 
to SoisBODs. 

A night of bustle and* ptseparation succeeded, which left 
little time for that indulgence of calm thought during which 
tbe heart broods over its own griefs, and but increases them 
contemplation* The first day^s march was performed 
without danger or difficulty ; and, not a little to the satisfac- 
tVMi of Charles of Montsoreau, the soldiers whom he bad 
raised, being bred, amongst a rural population, demeaned 
themselves peaceably and orderiy amongst tbe inhabitants of 
the village where they halted for the night, so that no com- 
plaint was heard in tae morning ; and when they departed, 
many a villager was seen shaking hands with, and badding 
tW speed, the acquaintance of the evening before. 

On the second aay's march, which brought them to Gii- 
solles, rumours and reports of the bard of retters which the 
Duke of Guise had mentioned began to reach their ears. The 
peasantiy showed every aim of rejoicing oq their appearance ; 
and as they rode through the various villages, tne young 
Count’s horse was often surrounded by the peasantry, giving 
him this report or that, and expressing a hope that he bad 
come to deliver them from the marauding strangers. On the 
third day’s march towards Mondgny, more accurate informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the rem position and proceedings 
of the band of German adventurers, who were represented as 

a further down towards the Marne, in tbe woods and 
ets about Gland and La Fern, intercepting the passengers 
on tbe roads between Chhteau Thierry, Epernay, and La 
Ferte ; the lower part of which latter town they were said to 
have attacked and plundered. Manifold were the entreaties 
now addressed to Charles of Monteoreau by tbe wealthy 
formers and proprietors of that rich tract of country to go at 
once against the marauders, and drive them across the Marne, 
But he adhered firmly to his resolution of obeying the Duke’s, 
orders ; and after halting for some hours to refresh his horses 
' and men at Gandelu, he again began his march towards three 
o’clock, in the evening, expecting to arrive at Montiguy before 
nightfall. 

On the whole of the road he bad received no greater ser- 
vice from any one than from the boy Ignati, whose light 
weight and arms did nut fatigue his horse so much as those 
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of the other horsemen, and who was constantly riding hither 
and thither through the country obtainiiig intelligence, and 
bringing it rapidly to the young Count. Be had left the little 
village of Gandern about a quarter of au hour beft»re the 
rest of the troop, was not seen again for nearly ^ 
hour and a half attn it had recommenced its march. l!he 
Count had asked for him more than once, and had become 
somewhat apprehensive regarding him, when, as they were 
passing through the wood of Ampon, his anxiety regarding’ 
the boy was not diminished by hearing a discharge of fire-arms 
at some distance, but apparently in advance. He was re- 
lieved on Ignati’s account, however, in a moment after, by 
seeing him coming at full speed through the wood in apparent 
excitement and alarm. 

“ Quick ! quick, my Lord !’* he cried : ‘‘ down in the mea- 
dow there, the Schwartz reiters have attacked a gallant little 
band just crossing a small stream, and are driving them back 
towards the Marne. I saw some ladies in a carriage, too ; 
and they must have fallen by this time into the hands of Hhe 
enemy.” 

No further inducement was wanting to Charles of Mont- 
soreau. Giving orders to quicken his luen^s pace, he himself 
advanced at a still ^eater speed, till he reached the point 
where the road issued forth from the wood upon the meadow, 
where he had at once before him, at the distance of scarcely 
three hundred yards, the whole scene which the boy had 
described, though it was, of course, somewhat changed in 
aspect during the time which had since elapsed* 

On the bank of the small stream w^bicn, flowing through 
a sliglit hollow in the meadow, proceeded towards the Marne, 
was seen a party of some thirty or forty horsemen, the greater 
part of them weU armed, making a gallant bitt , ineffectual 
stand against a body of reiters nearly double their number, 
which charged them on every side, and seemed likely to over- 
power them in a few minutes. That, however, which struck 
Charles of Montsoreau the most, was to see, in the very front 
of the party who opposed the reiters, a man dressed in a 
clerical habit, who seemed, with the utmost coolness, skill, 
-and determination, to be directing the movements of those 
around him, for the purpose of extricating a heavy carriage 
which was embarrassed in the bed of the nvulet 

The forms of the reiters, passing here and there, obscured 
the view of his person from time to time ; but (Jharles of 
Montsoreau felt sure that his eyes could not deceive him, 
when tliey told him that there, in the midst of the fight, was 
the form of his old preceptor, the Abbd de Boisguerin. A mo- 
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ment lie caught s^ht of hia brother also, and prepared, 
without the loss of an inatant, to extricate the whole party 
from their perilous situation. 

The numbers which he bro^ht were hardly sufficient to 
make his band, even when united wiUi that of his brother, 
equal numerically to that the reiters. But he knew that 
there was much in surprise ; and though he did not exactly 
despise his enemy, yet he hy no means looked upon each 
reiter as a match tor one of his own men at arms. His troopers 
had followed him at all speed ; and, the moment they came 
up, his orders were ^on, the lances levelled, the spurs 
struck into every hor^s sides, and down the gentle slope 
they went, against the flank of the enemy, with a speed and 
determination that proved for the moment quite irresistible. 
The commander of the foreigners had scarcely time to wheel 
a part of his force to receive the charge of this new adver- 
sary, before the troops of Logeres were upon him, and, in a 
moment, he was driven down tne stream for nearly fifty yards. 

But the marauders had one great advantage over ordinary 
troops. Accustomed to fight in small parties, and even hand 
to hand, they were folly as much, if not more, in their ele- 
ment when their ranks were broken than when they were ii 
a compact mass, and Charles ol Montsoreau now found that 
the success of his first onset by no means dispirited them ; 
but that, superior in numbers to his own soldiery, tliey met 
his troopers man to man, and that a body was even detached 
to pursue the carriage, which by this time had been extri- 
cated ; while neither his brother nor the Abbe de Boisguerin, 
embarrassed in protecting the unarmed persons of their own 
party, thought it needtiu to give him the slightest assistance 
in his contention with the reiters. 

Under these circumstances, the only thing that appeared 
to be left for him to do, was to keep his men in the most ]>er- 
fect order, and fall gradually back, covering his brother's 
band, and sending to demand nis co-operation for their mutual 
benefit. The reiters, however, in the meantime, made every 
efibrt to frustrate this purpose, which they at once divined, 
and by repeated charges endeavoured to break his line, and 
force him to fight after their own manner. In pursuing this* 
•‘.plan, however, they committed the oversight of making a 
part of their body cross the stream in order to take him on 
the fiank. 

With a quickness of perception which he generally dis- 
played in times of difficulty and danger, he had remarked, 
even while in the act of charging the enemy, that the stream 
higher up grew deeper, and the banks more steep. He now 
saw that, % falling back a little farther than be had at first 
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intefided, he eoold deal 'with the Gemmae in aeparnUhdiodies, 
.and in all pTobabiHQr rtnst them bmod by band. 

I'o do so, however, obliged him to leave his brother’s 
party, the carriage, and those whom, he hnew it contained, 
to struggle unassisted with the little Ibrce which had been de- 
tached from the reiters, as well as they might, and Ibr a 
xn<mient he remained in a state of suspense which almost 
lost him the advantage. The hour, however, was late ; the 
shades of eveniug were beginning to tall, one look to the 
other side of the field show^ him that the first attack of ihe 
xeiterp on his brother’s party had bem repulsed, apparently, 
with considcj able loss, and he accordingly took his resolution, 
and give orders to retreat slowly up the stream, preparing 
his men. however, to charge again the moment that he foimd 
it expedient so to do, 

I'he reiters, thinking him defeated and intimidated, prur- 
sned him fiercely, and those on the right bank cf the stream 
galloped quickly on to cut him ofi' fW>m a retreat by the high 
road. But tlie ethers immediately in front of him were sur- 
‘^prised, and somewhat astounded, to find that as soon os he 
perceived the i^treara was deep enough, and the bank was 
high enough — tf‘ not to prevent the otlier body of reiters from 
crossing, at all events to embarrass and to delay them— the 
order Was given to the French troopers to charge, and the 
young Count and his band came down upon them with a 
shock which scattered them bdore him in an instant. 

lie was now% in turn, superior to that party in mnnberg, 
and knowing tlmt not a moment was to be lost, he exerted 
eveiy eiierg}' of mind and body. With his own hand be 
struck the commander from Lis horse, and urging on his men 
with ail speed, drove a number of the scattered parties over 
the banks into the stream. Some escaped unhurt to the other 
side, but in many instances the horses tell, and rolled over 
into the water with their riders ; mid in the meantime ter- 
rible havoc was going on amongst those who remained upon 
the bank. 

I'he pistols and musketoons of the German soldiery had 
becri discharged in the first contest with his brother ; but the 
troops of Lf>gcres, charging with the lance, had still their 
fire-arms loaded ; and seeing that the struggle with the sword 
might he protracted till the other party came up, the young 
commander shouted loudly to his men to use their fire-arms. 
His was heard even in the midst of the stnte *, and now 
mingl<‘d as the two parties were with each other, the effect 
of tin* pistol wavS terrible. A number of the enemy were 
killed and thrown from their horses on the spot, a number 
were wounded, and unable to continue the confiict, and the 
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teiveS inth panic, were flying amin, ^vlicn ilie other 
band, seeing the error that bad been committed, endeavoured 
to repair it by crossing the stream and attacking Charles of 
Motitsoreau in tlie rear. 

Though they succeeded in their flrst object, it was with 
difficulty and in disorder, some clKiosing one place, some, not 
liking to venture too far, seeking a salerpassa^ ; and, heavily 
armed as were both horses and men, tne task was certainly 
one of great danger. In the midst of the strife which he was 
carrying on, the young Count had not failed to watch eagerly, 
irom time to time, the^novements of the party on the other 
hank. 

The body immediately opposed to him was by this time 
oompletely routed, ahd in full flight ; and wheeling his men to 
encounter the other, he calmly brought them once more into 
good order, and led tliem to the charge. 

Bat the leader of the enemy in that part of the fleld, seeing 
that be had come too late, and that his men were in no con- 
dition to protract the struggle with success, was wise enough 
not to attempt to play out a losing game. Giving orders for 
instant retreat, he kept a firm face lo his adversary, till his 
men had recovered from the disorder of crossing the water, 
and then marched firmly up the hill, facibg round every two 
or three minutes lo receive the charge of the French troopers, 
and not suffering his pace to be Imrried, though he lost se- 
veral nien as he went. 

The sight, however, of a group of peasantry, watching 
the strite; from a part of the road above, seeirjcd to strike 
the reiters, who probably mistook them for a fresh band of 
soldiers, with panic and dismay. Their leader lost all com- 
mand over them ; and though be was seen in vain endea- 
vouring to rally them, and keep them in their ranks, they 
fled dow'n the road at full speed, pursued by Charles of Mont- 
soreau and his band for sometime, till the coining on of night 
rendered it usele>s to protract the chase any further. 

The young officer tlien caused the recal to be sounded, and 
turned hie bridle rein towards the field where the skirmish 
had taken place, in order both to ascertain what was the 
amount of hia own loss, and to give assistance to the wounded.’ 
- He found a nnniber of peasants on the field ; and though, in 
all instances, they were giving the tendcrt;Bt care and atten- 
tion lo tile wounded troopers of Logeres, there was too good 
reason to suspect that the knife of the boor had been em- 
ployed without mercy U) end the course of any of the wounded 
Germans who had fallen into their hands. Only two were 
found iilive upon the held, and it is probatde that they owed 
their lives to the return of Charles of Montsoreau. 
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His own loss in persons actually killed was very slight, but 
a number were severely wounded ; and in order to gam some 
assistance for these poor men, it was necessary, of course, to 
proceed to the nearest town. On inquiring what that was, 
the peasantry replied that none was nearer than La Ferte 
sous Jouarre, and thither the young Count bent his steps, hs 
soon as some litters and carriages could be procured to bear 
the wounded men. 


CHAPTER X^I. 

Hight had fallen heavily over the world* ere Charles of 
Montsoreau and his party approached the town of La Ferte : 
but the moon was coming out heavily hrom behiaid the clouds, 
and cast a silvery radiance over all that part qjf sky which 
lay behind the heights of Jouarre, tlirowing ^^.part of the 
towers and pinnacles of the old abbey in dedr relief, as they 
rose above tlie shoulder of the hill. 

But there were other lights in the prospect of a different 
hue, which not a little puzzled Charles of Montsoreau, as he 
rode on at the head of his men. What seemed to be torches, 
by the red and heavy glare they gave, were seen moving 
about fitfully amongst the banks and vineyards on the heights, 
and, in a minute or two after, a horseman passed the young 
Count at full speed. 

He turned suddenly from the path, however, and plunged 
his horse down the hanks into the neighbouring meadow, as 
soon as he saw the body of men at arms; but tliough the 
young Count judged it useless to pursue him, the faint light 
that was in the sky was quite suflicient to enable him to judge 
that he belonged to a part of the marauding band which had 
been defeated in the morning, lie concluded, naturally and 
rightly, that he was one of those who bad followed the party 
of his brother Caspar, and had probably pursued it towards 
Jouarre. A moment or two after, the sound of coming horses 
again met his ear ; and, ordering some of his men to advance, 
and cut off the way into the meadow, lie halted the rest of the 
troop, and waited m listening expectation. 

At the end of a few minutes, three more horsemen appeared, 
and dashed into the very nfidst of the ambush that the young 
Count had laid for them. 

“ Halt, and surrender I” he cried, in a loud tone, ordering 
his men at the same time to close round them; and the 
reiters, fur such indeed they were, finding escape impossible, 
3rie]dc(i without resistance. ’ From them Charles of Montso- 
reau found that his suspicions were true, and that they formed 
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of the band which bad pursued his brother towards La 
Fert^. He could no farther information^ however^ from 
the men he had taken^ except that the Marquis had effected 
his retreat in safety, and that a large b^y of armed burghers, 
coming out from La Fertd, had forced the reiters to ffy with 
111 spped. 

Having given the prisoners in charge to those who would 
not lose sight of them, Charles of Montsoreau resumed his 
march ; and, as his band approached La FcrtcS their trumpet 
sang cheerily out in the clear night, giving notice to the 
dtizeus of the arrival of a friendly party. 

The streets were now full of horses and people, the red 
light of the torches dashing upon the eager and excited coun- 
tenances of those who had taken part in the affray ; and, by 
the glare, Charles of Montsoreau easily distinguished the 
chief inn, with a number of horses held around the door, and 
, a group of fiffecn or sixteen persona gathered together round 
one, in whom he at once recognised his brother. 

Perhaps Charles of Montsoreau had not any cause to be 
more satisfied with that brother’s' conduct during the eventful 
day which had just passed, than he Lad been with fhat which 
preceded his departure from Montsoreau. But fraternal affec- 
tion was strong* at his heart, and, halting his men in the 
market-place, he rode up with the page and two or three 
others to gratulate his brother, and ask how he fared after 
the perils he had undergone He was surprised, however, as 
he came near, to see a heavy cloud lowering on the Marquis’s 
brow, and his eyes rolling with an expression both fierce and 
anxious. 

“ So, Charles of Montsoreau,” he exclaimed, in a loud 
harsh tone, even before his brother could dismount, “ so you 
have come to render an account of your conduct this day, I 
trust, and to explain away the treachery which is but too 
evident.” 

The young Count heard him with surprise, as may be well 
• supposed ; but he saw that he was under the excitement of 
some strong passion, and instantly dismounting from his 
horse, he walked up to his brother through the crowd, hold- 
ing out his hand, and saying, Caspar, you are under some 
mistake. How do you laxe ? You shall explain to me what 
is the matter within.” 

But the Marquis put his hand angrily by, exclaiming, 1 
take no liand stained with such treachery, even though it be 
my brother’s. I care not who sciis or who hears. I suppose, 
sir, you have brought the lady with you, whom you have con- 
trived to rescue once more, by first leading her into danger, 
that you might then deliver her from it.” 
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I can hardly suppobe you sane, Gaspor 6e Hontsorean,” 
replitd his brother at length What danger have I led you 
or any one cUc mto^ though you say true, when you aay 
that I have delivered ^yrou, even when you thought fit to mre 
me no assmtamc But I ask again, T^at danger have 1 M 
you into, or aii^^ one else / What is it that you mean ? J * 
Pshaw !** exclaimed hi^ brother, turning away i^ith a look 
of contempt, which was very hard to bear You had better 

bring the lady into the bouse, sir, and let her take some 
pose , and it she be not altogether blinded, 1 will take cane 4o 
explain to her how all this day s brilliant achievements haac 
been hi ought about ” 

** In the name of God, Gaspar of Montsoreau !*^ exclaimed 
his brother, at length, what is it that yem mean ? Whait 
lad> ^ Whore is Mademoiselle de Olairvaut? What Bad- 
ness has seized upon you now 

Gaspai of Montsoreau took a step forward, till he almost 
touched his blot her, aud demanded, in a voice that was loud, 
bnt that trembled with pasMon, ‘‘Wd 1 not see your page, 
that page who is holding your horse now — that vciy 
page wild was pointed out to me by one that knows him well, 
as your bought honusnian-~did 1 not see him — can you deny 
I not Kt him with the re iters at the moiiunt that 
they chaigid down tin hill upon Ub ^ And then I saw him 
by yom ndc ii\t minutes alter, when you came jnetcnding 
to assist iiM ” 

“The man’s mad or drunk*’’ said the boy aloud, but 
Charles of Montsoreau turned upon him sharply, exclaiming, 

“ Hush Il< nu mhci, sir, he is niy biothtr • ’ 

‘ 1 am sorry that he is ‘^ir,” replied the boy “He might 
see me mar the leitcrs, but he mver saw me with them, for I 
had bun watching thi m for half au hour, concealed behind a 
great nuis^ of buslies, and not daiing to stu fir my \tTy life, 
tiU I biw them begin to iide down the hill, when I came out 
and gill(»ptd us fast ub 1 could to tell my noble Lord, and 
bring him up to attack thdii — Out upon it I — Pietending to * 
help an> one, when theie is scarcely a man in the troop un- 
wouiuiid — Out u]>on it — rieuuding to attack the le iters, 
when he his well nigh cut them to pieces, aud not left two 
men togcthci of the whole band *” 

Ihc hov spoke loud and ludignontly, and at the joyful 
news of the marauders htmg cut to pieces, a glad shout burst 
fioin the towns people, who had gathmed round, hstcmiig 
with no smull sm prise to the dibpute lietwetn the two 
biotheib 

“For Heaven’s sake, Gaspar,” said Charles of Montsoreau, 
go\ezu )our leeiings lor a lew minutes 1 am on the 
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tarrioe of the noble Duke of ^xtiiee, and aet oift from LogbrOa 
only three daye ago. i bad heard of the reiters by the way, 
ana deternained to fight them if I met them. The first mo* 
ment that 1 saw or had any communication with them— ^ 
my honour and on my soul !— was that when 1 ordered my 
men to level their lances^ aind charge them in the fiank. You 
hare nothing to do but either to ‘look at the banks of the 
stream, where they lay by dozens, to speak to the prisemers I 
^Ve brought in, infr to take one glance into those litters and 
4bose carts that carry my own wounded, to show you that it 
was no feigned strim, as you have wildly fancied, that went 
on between us. And now believing this, and feeling that yon 
have done me wrong, tell me udiere is Mademoiselle de Clair- 
vaut? for your wo^s alarm and agitate me eoncerning her. 
Where she, Caspar? I say where is she ?” 

1 kviow not,*' said the Marquis, turning sullenly away, I 
know not, Charles. In the last charge of the reiters, which 
happeited nearly at nigi|^fall, th(^ drove us beyond the car- 
riage. and I have seen no more of her. The Abbe, however, 
was with her, and he has not come up either ; two or three 
of the men, too, were there.” 

“ Bring up the prisoners,^’ exclaimed Charles of Montso- 
reau, with a degree of agony of mind that it is im|)OS8ible to 
conceive. “ Tliese men can give us information, for we tocfic 
them on the road just ^ow.— -Bring up those prisoners.” 

With their arms tied, and their heads uncovered, the three 
Germans, who had endeavoured, as was customary with many 
of their bands, to make themselves look as fierce and terrible 
as possible, by sufi'eririg tbeir hair and beards to grow in con- 
fused and tangled masses, were now brought before* the young 
comiiiRTidcr ; and, gazing stenily upon them, he said, “ You 
are here, not as fair and open enemies, but as plunderers and 
marauders, after the generals who brought you here have re- 
treated from the land, and entered into a treaty with the king 
of this country. Hbur only way, then, of obtaining any por- 
tion of mercy is, by answering the questions I am gening to ask 
you distinctly and truly ; for if I catch the slightest m avering 
or falsehood in your replies, I will have you shot one by one 
within the next five minutes, as a just punishment for the 
crimes that you have committed.” 

llis words seemed to make little or no impression upon men 
accu.stonied to the daily contemplation of death. They all 
seemed to understand him, however, though it was with diffi- 
culty that they answered him in hia own language, mingling 
German with French, so as to render it nearly nnintelliglaJe. 

“ \Vc will tell you the truth to be sure,” replied one of the 
zneu. What should we tell you a lie for? All that ought 
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to be lied about yon know already ; so we con do no harm by 
telling you the truth, «nd may do our own throats harm by 
telling you a lie. Hundred thousand ! Ask your questions, 
and you shall have truth.^^ 

It was in vain, however, that Charles of Montsoreau ques- 
tioned the man sternly and strictly in regard to what bad 
become of Marie de Clairvaut, and those who were with her. 
It was evident that he knew nothing. He admitted that they 
bad driven the party of the Marquis beyond the carriage, and, 
had passed it themselves in the eagerness ^of pursuit ; but the 
sudden appearance of the armed burghers of La Fertd had. 
caused them, he said, to retreat in great haste, and in separate 
parties. lie and those who were with him had not taken the 
same road by which they came, and bad seen nothing of the 
carriage. 

This information, though so scanty, afforded Charles ol 
Montsoreau a hope. “ If the road,” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
“on which these men were captumd, is not the same on 
which the carriage was left, it may ^11 be there, and Made- 
mdisellc dc Clairvaut safe.” 

But his brother shook his head with an air of sullen grief 
and despair. “ No !” he said, “ No, the carriage is not there ! 
1 have been out myself to seek it, and have passed the spot. 
Not a trace of it was to be seen, and I only returned when I 
beard your trumpets, believing you were bringing in your 
prize in triumph.” 

“ You have learnt, Caspar,” said his brother, “ I know not 
why or how, to do me sad injustice. However, it is the duty 
of both of us not to close an eye till we have disc(jvored what 
has become of the young lady whom you undertook to con- 
duct in safety till she was under the protection of her re- 
lations.” 

I see not how it is your duty, Charles,” replied his bro- 
ther, sharply ,* “I, as you say, undertook to conduct her, and 
therefore it is ray duty ; but you, it seems |o me, have nothing 
to do with it.” 

; “ It is my duty, Caspar,” replied his brother, “ as a gentle- 

; man, and as a man of honour; and it is also my duty as an 
attached friend of the Duke of Guise ; so that 1 shall seek for 
her this very instant. Let us both to horse again ; let us 
obtain guides who know the country well. You take one 
circuit, I will take another ; and as there is now no further 
fear of any attack from the reiters, we can suffer the greater 
part of our men to repose, and meeting here in the morning, 
report to each other what we have done, and concert together 
what steps are further to be taken. — And oh, Caspar,” he 
continued, “ let us, 1 beseech you, let us act together in a 
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brotherly apirH V justice to my motives and intentions, for 
they have been all that is kind and brotherly towards your- 
self” 

“ Doubtless,” said the Marquis of^Montsoreau, with one of 
those bitter snemrs, which the determination of persisting in 
wrong too often supplies to the uncandid and ungenerous ; 
** doubtless your motives and intentions were good and bro- 
^tberly, when the first thing that you did after learning from 
the Abbd de Boisguerin my feelings, wishes, and hopes, was 
instantly to seek the Duke of Guise for the purpose ot prepos- 
sessing him in your favour, and against my suit.” 

In this, as in all else, you do me wrong, Gaspar,” replied 
his brother ; and so you will find it when you see the Duke : 
but 1 cannot pause to explain all this. We lose time, precious 
and invaluable. — Gondrin, call out ten of our freshest and 
best mounted men. Let surgeons be obtained immediately 
to dress tiie wounds of the hurt, and tell Alain and Mortier 
to provide for the comfort and refreshment of the rest, accord- 
ing to the orders I gav^them as we came along. Take this 
German with us, as a sure guide to show us the spot where 
the carriage was last seen. If I might advise you, Gaspar, 
you will go round under Jouarre, and stretch out till you 
reach Montreuil. Tlie carriage cannot have passed the Marne 
except by this bridge, so that 

“ I shall Ibllow my own plan, Charles of Montsoreau,” said 
the Marquis, sullenly ; want not an instructor as w^ell as a 
rival in iny younger brother.” And thus saying, he turned 
away to give his own orders to some of those who surrounded 
him. 

In the meantime, bis brother remounted his horse in haste ; 
and, followed by Gondrin, and the ten men who had been 
selected, he set out upon his search. That search, how^ever, 
proved utterly vain. No tidings whatsoever of Marie de 
Clairvaut, or tnose who accompanied her, were to be obtained ; 
the peasantry, in terror of the reiters, had kept all their cot- 
tages closed and defended as best they could ; and with few, 
if any of tliem, Charles of Montsoreau could ppen a commu- 
nication, as every door that they applied to was shut, and in 
general, nothing but sullen silence was retured to his applica- 
tion for admittance or information. In the few instances 
where the sound of his voice, speaking in the French tongue, 
obtained for him any answer, the reply was still the same, that 
they had kept all closed, from fear of the reiters, and had 
neither seen nor heard of any one passing since nightlall. 

With horses and men wearied and exhausted by their fi*uit- 
less search, and with his own brow aching, and his heart sad 
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aad aiucimis. CharlM of Montsorcau rettimed. towards day* 
break, Ui the town cA lia Pertd. llis brother, he i'ouod, had 
arrived some time before him, and bad retired to re»t without 
waiting: for his arrival. «The young noblfeman arped from 
that fact, that though the Marquis had not absolutely brought 
back the carriafj^ with him to Ia Fcrt^, he must have ob-* 
tained some satisfactoiy inteliigcncc -cuncerning it; and, un- 
buckling his arras, without, however, casting off the dress hau 
wore beneath, he cast himself down to rest m the afaotmciin 
which bad been prepared for him. 

Though much fatigued, however, and with a mind and 
body both exhausted by ail the events and anxieties of the day, 
sleep refused to visit his eyeUds. Uis busv thoughts turned 
to every painful theme that memory could supply from the 
past, or desijoBdcncy call up out of the future ; and finding 
that it was in vain to seek repose at that moment, he ap- 
proached the deep easement, threw open the window, and 
sputed out into the market-square, which lay directly beneath 
bia apartments. 

The moining was advancing brightly; the spring Minshiiie 
sparkling down the principal street, through an opening in 
which the Marne was seen flowing gaily on, with ilio open 
’ country nsing up behind. The little market -oro^s was sur- 
rounded bv the carts and litters in which he bad lirought in 
the wounded men, and some of the early townsmen were 
already seen walking hither and thither, while peasants and 
country-women in gay dresses came in one by one, now 
driving a horse or an ass loaded with the produce of their 
farms, now bearing the whole of their little store iii a basket 


on their shoulders or their ami. Moat of them paused to 
consider and to comment upon tlie array of vehicles round the 
cross, talking in u low voice, as if fearful of bieaking the 
stillness of the morning hour. The scene wa^ calm, and quiet, 
and soothing ; and feeling tranqmllised after gazing at it for 
some minutes, the young ( Viunt again turned to his couch, 
and wooed the blesbing of slumbi r not now m i am. lie slept 
profoundly, and might have gone on for many hours, had he 
^ot been awalvencd about nine o'clock b} the page Iguati pull- 
liig him by the arm. 


“What is the matter, Tgnati?” he cried, starting up, 
“You seem in haste and agitated.’' 

“ Your brother is on horseback, and setting out,” cried the 
bo\ , ‘"and he has learned tidings of the lad^, which will 
fit ill with your wishes or those of the Duke.” 

“Whttt tidings, Ignati?” exclaimed the joung Count, 
eagerly. “ Quick, boy, do not keep me in sufapeiisc,” 
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** See jmr brother^ eiDil he will tellyev/’ eaid the hoy. “If 
be dues not, But, quick^ or he will be awfty ; run down 

wt once, even as yon are.” 

Charles of Maatsorean hastened towards the door, dressed 
as he wan in the huff coat which he wore bez>eath his arnrtour ; 
and &oni the stairs beard sounds that hastened all his move- 


lEMsnts. 'rhere was the tiaflapling of horses, and the noise of 
Mmy tougwes- in the eourtyaa^, but above all the voice of his 
%mher, erderinc hts men as if fbr instant departure. 

When he reached the foot of the staircase, which led into 


the ^at court of the inn, be found that those sounds had not 
deceived him. Gas^ar de Montsoreau was on horseback, with 
his men drawn u|» in Uae ready to depart; smd a cart contain- 


ing two or three wounded men, and all the baggage which had 
not fallen into the hand^ of the reiters, was in the act of issu- 


ing forth through the archway into the market-place. There 
was an air of eager and somewhat scornful triumph on the face 
of Ihe Marquis de Montsareau'; and at the very moment of 
fhe^ung Count's appearance, he was turning to speak with a 
wen-dressed cavalsffir by his edeie, whom hie brother had never 
before beheld. 


As soon as the eyes of the two brothers met, the Marquis 
exclaimed aloud, in a scoffing tone, addressing his new com- 
panion, “ Ha, Monsieur de Colomhel 1 By Heaven here comes 
]»y good young brother of LogdresI We must put spurs to 
our horses and ride quick, ffir he ha8< taken service, it seems, 
with the Duke of Guise— commands a band of stout men-at- 


arms, enough to ove^ower us here — and may think tit to ar- 
rest us on the spot, it he finds that we are not of Uie same 
party as himself He is not one to be stopped by brotherly 
love or consideration, I can assure you.” 

“Kay !” replied the cavalier whom he addressed, speaking 
with a courtly but significant smile, “ the Duke of Guise is 
King Henryks dear ineiid and faitbffil cousin, and professes 
every sort of reverence for the crown of France.” 

The whole of this was spoken, as Charles of Montsoreau 
advanced towards them, with an evident intention that he 
^ould hear it; but he took not the slightest notice, and walk- 
ing up calmly to the side of Ins brother's horse, he said, “Thw 
is. not kind of you, Gaspae, to quit the place thus early, with- 
out giving me an opportunity of fexplaining to you things which 
you have misinterpreted and taken amiss.” 

“As you said to me last nighty Charles,” replied his brother, 
“ I have not time for long explanations now ; every minute is 
precious and invaluable. You can write to me if you have 
anything to explain,” 

“ You will inlarm me at least then,” said his brother, 
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whether you have obtained any news of Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut, and where she is.” , ^ , 

“ ] am in baste ! I am in haste, good brother!” replied the 
Marquis, and can only wait to tell you that she is in aafe 
hands and well, which must be enough to satisfy you.” 

“Not quite,” answered Charles of Montsoreau. “As I am 
now upon my way to meet the Duke of Guise, and shall most 
lilcely reach him before you do, it will be but courteous of yo^ 
to send him some fuller information regarding a lady so nearljF 
connected with himself.” 

“ If you do not reach him before I do,” replied his brother 
with a grim smile, “you and he will be long parted from each 
other, my good brother; and as to Mademoiselle de ClairvaUt, 
she is in safe bands, and will be well taken care of. Fare yob 
well, my brother. Now march, my men!” And without 
waiting tor any other reply, he shook his bridle and rode out 
of the court. 

The patience of Charles of Montsoreau was nearly at an 
end, and he paused, gazing. upto the ground for a minute or 
two, before he could overcome the pun and indignation that 
he felt. He then turned to his own chamber again, beckon- 
ing to the boy Ignati, who was still upon the stairs, to follow 
liim thither. 

“Now, Ignati,” he said, “what is the meaning of all this? 
You have probably heard all that has passed. Give me 'what 
information you can, without loss of time.” 

“This is all that 1 know,” replied the boy ; “but it is enough. 
Mademoiselle de Olairvaut, the lady whom you were askmg 
about last night, has met with a party of the King’s troops 
which had been sent against the reiters, and has by mem been 
carried to Cbkteau Thierry, whence she sent that cavalier whom 
you saw with your brother, to tell him what had become of 
her. All tliose facts I heard the cavalier himself relate ; but 
from the page he brought with him, who was in the room, or 
at least at the door, when his master and the Marquis were 
speaking, I gathered, that this hlonsieur de Oolombel-— by the 
advice of some priest who accompanied Mademoiselle de Clair- 
vaut, I know not whom — has persuaded your brother to join 
the party of the King, telling him that Henry would certainly 
hold ISlademoiselle de Clairvaut as a hostage for the Duke’s 
good conduct, and would most likely bestow her upon any one 
he thought fit.” 

Charles of Montsoreau pressed liis hand firmly upon his 
brow f.>r two or three minutes. He had been learning for 
some time those dark and painful lessons of human nature 
whicl) come so bitterly to a noble and a generous heart, when 
first the world, the contentions of self-interest, and the strife 
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of passion, teaclies us how few, how very few, there arc who 
have any thought or motive in all their actions but the mean, 
ungenerous ones of self— those bitter lessons which fix upon 
mature life the sad, the dark, the horrible companionship of 
doubt and suspicion. 

“Can I,” he muttered, speaking to liimself, “can I have 
been mistaken in the Abbe de Boisguerin ? Can 1 have trusted, 
^and believed, and reverenced, where neither trust, nor belief, 
nor reverence was due? — ^It cannot be! No, it cannot he!” 
And after thinking again overall that the page had said, he 
added aloud, “ The King’s troops at Chateau Thierv ! — The 
Duke at Gonesse \ — We must lose no time, but get to Montigny 
as speedily as possible.*^ 

CHAPTEK XIV. 

All was bustle round the docjf of the little inn of Montigny ; 
twenty or thirty horses 'employed the haiuls and attention of 
as many grooms and stable-boys ; a’^d while they put their 
heads together, and talked over the perf ections or im])ci*fbc- 
tions of the beasts they held, sixty or seventy resj>ectablc 
citizens, the great cloth merchant, and the wholesale dealer in 
millstones, the curb oi the little town, the bailifl' of the high- 
justiciary, the ironmonger, the grocer, and the butcher, stood 
in knots on the outside, discussing more important particulars 
than the appearance of the horses. The, sign of the inn was 
the Croix dc Lorraine, and the name of flie Duke of Guise 
was frequently heard mingling in the conversation of the 
people round the door. 

“ A great pity,” cries one, “ that his Highness does not stay 
here the night.” 

“ Some say that the King^s troops are pursuing him,” re- 
plied another. 

“ Sure enough he came at full speed,” said a third ; “ but I 
heard his people talk about the reiters.” 

“ Oh, we would protect him against the reiters,” cried one 
of the bold citizens of Montigny^ 

“ Well,” said another, “ if he be likely to bring the reiters 
upon us, I think his Highness very wise to go. How could 
we defend an open town? and he has not twenty men behind 
him.” 

“ I will tell you something, my masters,” said another, with 
an air of importance, and a" low bow : — “ When my boy was 
over tovvards Montreuil to-night, he heard a report of the 
reiters having been defeated near Gaudelu.” 


1 
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“Ob, nonsense!” replied the couragemis burgher; “who 
should defeat them if the Duke was not there ?” 

“But hark!” cried another, “1 hear trumpets, as I live* 
Kow, if these should be the King’s troops we will defend the 
Duke at the peril of our lives. But let ns look out and see.” 

“ Come up to niy windows,” cried one. 

“ (xo up to the tower of the church,” said the cure. 

But another remarked that the sounds did not come from 
the side of Baris ; and, in a minnte or two after, a well-dressed 
citizen like tbeinaeh es rode gaily in amongst them, jumped 
from hia horse, threw up his cap in the air, and exclaimed, 
“ Long life to the Duke of Guise ! The reiters have been cut 
to pieces ! *’ 

“What is that you say, young man?” exclaimed a voice 
from one of the windows "of the inn above ; and looking up, 
the citizen saw a young and ga 3 ^-looking man sitting in Iho 
open casement, and leaning out with his arm round the 
iron bar that ran up the centre. 

“I said, my Lord,” replied the man, “that the reiters have 
been cut to pieces, and 1 saw the troops that defeated them 
bring in the wounded and prisoners last night into La Ferte.” 

“ Ventre bleu ! This is iiew’s indeed,” cried the otlier ; and 
instantly tuTiiing, he quitted the window and advanced into 
the room. 

"While this conversation had been going on without, a quick 
conference had been going on betwTcri the personages whose 
horses were held without. The chamber in which they were 
assembled w-as an upstairs room, with two beds in two seve- 
ral corners, and a table in the midst covered with a clean 
w’hite table-cloth, and ornamented in the centre wdth a njiis- 
tard-pol, a saltcellar, and a small bottle of vinegar, -while four 
or five s})Ooiis were ranged around. 

At the side of the table appeared the Duke of Guise, dining 
with as good an appetite off a large piece of unsaltcd boiled 
beef, as off any of the fine stews and salmis of‘ his cook 
Maitrc Lanecqne. Five or six other gentlemen were around, 
diligently cmjdoyed in the same occupation ; and one who 
had finished tivo bowls of soup at a place wbere they had pre- 
viously stopped, now declaring that he had no a])])ctite, had 
taken bis seat in the windows The servants of the Duke and 
of his companions were at dinner below, and the landlord 
himself w'as excluded from the room, that dining and consul- 
tation might go on at the same time. 

“ It is most unfortunate,” said the Duke of Guise, as soon 
as he had seated himsclt at the table, “ it is most unfortunate 
that this youth has not kept his word with me. Our horses 
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* and men are both fatigued to death ; and yet, after what hap- 
pened the other day at Mareuil, it wonld be madness to re- 
main here all night with only twenty horsemen.” 

“You have got timid, fair cousin,” replied one of the gen- 
tlemen present. “ We shall have yon wrapping yourself up in 
a velvet gown, and setting np a conlerric, in imitation of our 
excellent, noble, and manly king.” * 

The Duke was habitually rash enough to be justified in 
laughing at the charge, and he replied, “ It is on your ac- 
count, my pretty cousin, that I fear the most. You know 
what the reitera have sworn to do with you, if they catch 
you.” 

“ Tt is most unfortunate indeed.” said an older and a graver 
man ; “ most unfortunate, that this Count de Logdres should 
have deceived you. It might have been better, perhaps, to 
trust to some more tried and experienced friend.” 

“ Oh, you do him wrong, Laval ; you do him wrong,” re- 
plied the Duke. “ It is neither want of faith nor good will, I 
can he sworn. Some accident, such as may happen to any of 
119, has detained him. I am very anxious about him, and 
somewhat reproach myself for hav ng made him march mth 
only half his numbers. Had his whole band been with him, 
ho might have made head against the witers, if he met 'ivith 
tlioin. But now he has less than half their reputed number. 
Keverthcless,” he continued, ‘‘ his absence is, as yon say, most 
unfortunate ; for — with these Germans on our left, and tiie 
movements of Henry’s Swiss upon our right — they might catch 
us as the Gascons do wDd duejes, in the net, through the 
meshes of which we have been foolish enough to thrust our 
own heads. 1 pray thee, Brissac, go down to mine host of the 
house, and gather together some of the notable men of the 
place, to see if we cannot by any means purchase horses to 
carry us on. Who are you speaking to, Aumale ?” he con- 
tinued, raising his voice, and addressing the youth who sat in 
the window. 

“ Good news, good news !” cried the young man springing 
down, and coming forward into the room. “ The rciters have 
been cut to pieces near Gandelu. There is a fellow below 
who has seen the victorious troops, and the wounded and the 
prisoners.” 

“My young falcon for a thousand crowns!” cried the 
Duke of Guise. “ If that be the case, w^e shall soon hear more 
of him. Hark ! are not those trumpets ? Yet go out, Brissac'; 
go out. We must not suffer ourselves to be surprised what-, 
ever we do. Aumalc, have the horses ready. If they should - 
prove the Swiss, we must march out at the one gate while 
they march in at the other.” 
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But at that moment Brissac, who had run down at a word, 
and was by this time in the street, held up his hand to one 
of the others who was looking out of the 'window, exclaiming, 
” Crosses of Lorraine, crosses of Lorraine ! A gallant body 
of some fifty spears ; but all crosses of Lorraine. — ^Ay, and 
I can see the arms of Montsoreau and Log^res I All is 
right, tell the Duke; all is right I” And thus saying he 
advanced along the street to meet the troops that were ap- 
proaching. 

The Duke of Guise, who had risen from the table, seated 
himself again quietly, drew a deep breafl) as a man relieved 
from some embarrassment, and filling the glass that htood be- 
side him, half full of the good small wine of Beaugency, 
rested his head upon his hand, and remained in thought for 
several minutes. 

While he remained in this meditative mood the sounds of 
Hie trumpets became louder and louder ; the trampling of 
horses’ I'eet were heard hclore the inn, and then was given, in a 
loud tone, the order to halt. Several of the companions of the 
Duke had gone down stairs to witness the arrival of the troops, 
and in a minute or two after, feet were heard coming up, and 
the Duke turned his head to welcome the young Count on his 
arrivfil. He was somewhat surprised, however, to see an old 
white-headed man, who had doffed his steel cap to enter the 
Duke’s presence, come in between Brissac and Laval, and 
make him a low inclination of tlie head. 

“Who are you, my good friend?” demanded the Duke. 
“And where is the young Count of LogdresV” 

I know not, your Highness,” replied the other, “Tam 
the Count’s seneschal, ana expected to find him here. He set 
oft four days ago with one half of his men, commanding me 
to join him at Montigny with the Vest, as soon as their arms 
arrived from Rhetcl. They came sooner than we expected, 
60 I followed him the day after.” 

“ Then it is to you, my worthy old friend,” said the Duke, 
“ that the country is obliged for the defeat of this hand of 
marauders?” 

“ No, your Highness,” replied the old man bluntly. “ I 
have not hod the good fortune to meet with anything to de- 
feat, though, indeed, we heitrd of something of the kind this 
morning as we passed by Grisolles.” 

“ I hope the news is true,” said the Duke ; “1 have heard 
of many a victory in my day, where it turned out that the 
victors were vanquished ; and I hear that these reilers iium- . 
bered from a hundred to a hundred and fifty men. How many 
had your lord with him, good seneschal ? ” 

“ He had fifty-one men-at-arms,” replied the old soldier, 
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besides some lackeys and a page ; and some men leading 
horses with the baggage he could not do without.” 

; “I shall not be easy till 1 hear- more of him,? said the 
Duke, walking up and down the room. “ However, your 
coming, good seneschal, will enable us to make good this 
place against any force that may be brought against it. Quick, 
send me up the aubergiste. Wc must despatch some one to 
bring us in intelligence : and now, good seneschal, vest and 
refresh your horses, get your men some food, and have every- 
thing ready to put foot in stirrup again at. a moment's no- 
tice ; for if we nnd that your lord has fallen into the hands 
of these reiters, we must mount to deliver him. Let their 
numbers be what they may, Henry of Guise cannot make up 
his mind to leave a noble friend in the hands of the foemcn.” 

“ AVe arc all ready this minute, my Lord,” replied the old 
seneschal. “ There is not a man of Log^res who is not ready 
to ride forty miles, and fight two reiters this very night, in de- 
fence of his lord.” 

“ The old cock’s not behind the young one,” said the Che- 
valier d’Aunwile to Brissac. BiU the Duke of Guise overruled 
the zealous eagerness of the old soldier ; and as soon as tlie 
aubergiste appeared, directed him to off a boy in the di- 
rection of Montrcuil and La Ferte, in order to gain intelli- 
gence of the movements of the Count de Log^res, and to 
ascertain whether the report of the defeat of the reiters was 
correct or not. His own horses he ordered now to bo un- 
saddled, and casting off his corselet, gave himself up to repose 
for the evening. 

During the next hour, or hour and a half, manifold were 
the reports wliich reached the town concerning the conflict 
which had taken place between the Count of Logeres and the 
reiters on the preceding evening. All sorts of stories were 
told : every peasant that brought in a basket of apples liad 
His own version of the affair ; and the accounts were the most 
opposite, as well as the most various. The Duke of Guise, 
however, was too much accustomed to sifting the various ru- 
mours of the day, not to be able to glean some true informa- 
tion from the midst of these conflicting statements. It seemed 
clear to. him that the reiters had been defeated, and without 
having any very certain cause for his belief, he felt convinced 
that Chailes of Montsoreau was already upon his way towards 
Montigny, 

“ Come,” he added, after expressing these opinions to the 
Chevalier d’Autnalo, “ wc must at least give our young cham- 
pion a good liieal on his arrival. Sec to it, Brissac ; see to it. 
You, who are a connoisseur in such things, deal with our 
worthy landlord of the Cross, and see if he cannot j^^ocure 
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gomethin^ Ibr gtipper m(Sre dainty than he gave ns fbr 
dinner.” 

“The poor man Was taken by sxprprise,” replied Brissac; 
“but since he heicrdthat you were to remain here, there has 
been such a Caekiitig and screaming in the court>yard, and 
such a riot in the dovecot, that 1 douUt not all the luxuries 
of Hontigny mil be poured forth this night upon the table.” 

In less than an hour after this order was given, the arrival 
of fresh horses was beard ; and Laval, who went to the window, 
anuounced, that as well as he could see through the mci'^as- 
ing darkness, for it was now night, this new party Consisted 
only of five or six persons. In a few minutes, however, the 
door was thrown open by the aubergistc, and 'Charles of JVfont- 
Boreau himself appeared, dusty with the mai'ch, and with but 
few traces of triumph or satisfaction on his countenance. 

“ What, my young hero I” cried ^ Duke, rising and tak- 
ing him by the nand ; “ you look as gloomy as if you had suf- 
fered a defeat, rather than i^ned a victory. Are the tidings 
which we have heard not true tben^ are they exaggerated? 
If you have even broughtoff your forces safe from the reiters, 
that is a great thing, so overmatched as you were.” 

“ It is not that, your Highness,** replied Charles of Mont- 
soreau : “the numbers were not very disproportionate, but 
the reiters have certainly suffered a complete rout, and I do 
not think that they will ever meet in a body again. They 
lost a good many men on the field, and 1 fear the peasantry 
have murdered all the ’wounded.” 

“ So much the better,” cried the Chevalier d’ Aumalc ; “ so 
much the better. One could have done nothing with them 
but hang them.” 

“ I fear then,” said the Duke of Guise, addressing the 
Count, “ I fear then that your own loss has been severe, by 
the gloominess of your eoiintenance, Ldg^res.” 

“ There are a good many severety wounded, sir,** replied 
the Count, “ but very few lulled^ This, however, is not the 
cause of my vexation, which I must explain to your Highness 
alone. I have, however, to apologise to you for not being 
here last night, as I fhlly intended. I did not go to seek the 
rcitors, but fell in with them accidentally, and after the skir- 
mish I was forced to turn towards La Ferte instead of coming 
bore, in order to get surgeons to my wounded men, I find, 
however, sir,*’ he continued, “ that nij*' good old seneschal has 
made more speed than his master, and lias arrived here with 
his baud before me. I must go and take order for the com- 
fort of my people, and prepare lodging for the rest who are 
coming up, for I rode on at all speed" as soon as I met with 
ihc messenger whom you had sent out to seek me. After 
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ihat I will return and crave a few minutes’ audience of‘ your 
Grace alone.” 

“ Come back to supper, dear friend,” replied Duke ; 
“ we must let our gay friends now sup with us ; but then we 
will drive them to tneir beds, and hold solitary council toge- 
ther ; and be not long Log^rdl, for you need both refreshment 
and repose.” \ 

When the young Count returned to the apartments of the 
Duke, after he had seen the rest of his troop arrive, and had 
taken every measure to secure the comfort of the men under 
his command, he found that J^rince standing- in one of the 
deep windows speaking in a low tone with the page Tgnati, 
while his own officers were gathered together in the win- 
dow on the other side. 

The Duke instantly took him by the hand as he ap- 
proached, and said in a low but kindly tone, ITou see I have 
been questioning the spy I set upon you, Logeres, and he has 
let me into a number of your secrets ; but you must not be 
angry with him on that account, for Henry of Guise will not 
abuse the trust. Come, let us sit down to table, and we will 
afterwards find an opportunity of taiJcing over all these af- 
fairs. You have act^ nobly and gallantly, young frien^ 
and have served your country while jmu* benefited me. Fdr 
your brother’s conduct you are not responsible : but I think 
this morning’s events, if the boy speaks correctly, must bar 
your longue from speaking his praises lor the future.” 

“ Indeed, my Lord,” exclaimed the young Count, “ my 
brother may ” 

** Hush ! hush !” cried the Duke. There is nothing sits 
so ill upon the lips of a noble-hearted man as an excuse for 
bad actions, either in himself* or others. It is false generosity, 
Charles of Montsoreau, to say the least of it. IJiit let us to 
table. Come, Aumalc. See ! our good auhergiste looks rc- 
proaclifully at you for letting his fragrant ragouts grow cold. 
Come, we will to meat, geiitlemen. SH down, sit down. I\Ce 
will have no ceremony here at the Cross of Lorraine.” 

Thus saying, the Duke seated himself at table, and the rest 
took their places around. The supper proved better than 
had been expected, and wine and good appetites supplied tlie 
place of all deficiencies. The Chevalier d’Aiimale indeed Lad 
every now and then a light ,fest at some of the various dishes : 
he declared that a certain capon had blnnted liis dag';cr, and 
asked Charles of Montsoreau whether it was not tougher than 
a veteran reiter. He declared that a matelote d’anguille 
which was placed before him, had a strong flavour of a hedge ; 
but added, that as his own appetite was viperous, he must get 
through it as best he might. lie was not without a profane 
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jest cither, upon a dish of pigeons ; but though he addressed 
the greater part ot these gaily to the young Count de Lo- 
lie could haa*dly wring a smile from one who in former 
days would have laughed with the best, but whose heart was 
now anxiously occupied with many a bitter feeling, 

Charles of Montsoreau was cager^ too, that the meal should 
bo over, for he longed for that private communication with 
th^^l^uke which w'eighed upon his mind in anticipation, lie 
feiR that it would be diiiicult to exculpate his brother ; and 
yet, in pursuance of his own high resolutions, he longed to 
do so: and then again he eagerly hoped that the powerful 
prince beside whom he sat would find some means of deliver- 
ing JMarie de Claimut from the hands into which she liad 
1 alien ; and yet h 9 feared, from all he heard and saw, that 
that deliverance might be dJfiicult and remote. 

Thus the banquet passed somewhat cheerlessly to him ; 
and it Avas not very much enlivened by a little incident 
which happened towards the close of supper, when the land- 
lord, who had come into the room followed by a man dressed 
in the garb of a surgeon, whispered something in the JJuke’a 
ear which called his attention immediately. 

•s- “Ilow many did you say?” demanded the Duke. 

present, your Highness,” replied the sur- 
geon ; “ hut three more sinking, I think.” 

“ All ill the same house ? ” said the Duke. 

“No, my Lord, in dificrent houses,” replied the man; 

hut near the same spot,” 

“ The only thing to be done,” replied the Duke, “ is to 
draw a harrier across the end of that street, and mark the 
lionsos with a Avhite cross.” 

“ What is the matter, your Highness?” said Laval, from 
the other end of the table. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the Duke of Guise, “only a few 
casts oflhe plague ; and because it was very bad last autumn 
at JMorl'oiitaine, the people here have got into a fright.” 

The Duke of Guise concluded his supper a? lightly and 
gaily as if nothing had happened, for his mind had become so 
accustomed to deal with and to contemplate things, of great 
moment, that they made not that impression upon hhii Avhich 
they do upon those Avhose course is laid in a smoother and 
evener path. 

Charles of Montsoreau, however, could not feel in the same 
way. “ AVar and pestilence ! ” he thought, “ bloodshed and 
death ! "i’hese arc the common every-day ideas of men in 
tliis unhappy country, now. Perhaps famine may he added 
some day soon, and ytt there will be light laughter, and 
jnexximent, and jcbt. AVell, let it be so. Why should we 
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cant aiway enjoyment because it can bnt be email? Life ia at 
best but made up ol' chequered yisions; let us enjoy the 
bright ones while we may, and make the dark ones short if 
we can.” > , 

While he thus thought, the Duke of Guise whispered a 
word or two to the Count of Brissac, and that gentleman 
nodded to Laval. Shortly after, both rose ; and, with an air 
of affected unwillingness, the Chevalier d’Aumale tbllo\’^d 
their example. The two or throe other gentlemen who had 
partaken of the meal, but who, either from inferior situation 
or natural taciturnity, had mingled but little in the conversa- 
tion, left the Liblc at the same time, and accompanied the 
others out of the room, so that the Duke of Guise and the 
young Count were left alone. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The weak-minded and the vulgar are cowed by the aspect of 
high station ; the humble in mind, and the moderate in talent, 
are subdued by high genius, and bead lowly to tlie majesty 
of mind ; tlie powerful, the firm, and the elevated, spring up 
to meet their like, and with them there iS nothing earthly that 
can overawe but a consciousness of evil in themselves, or a 
sensation of abasement for tlmse they love. 

Such was the case with Charles of Montsoreau, tvlio un- 
doubtedly was a man of high and powerful mind. He was in 
liis first youth, it is true ; he had no great or intimate know- 
ledge of the world, except that knowledge of the world which, 
in a lew rare instances, comes as it were by intuition. lie 
had been bred up firom his youth in love and admiration for 
the j)rinces of the House of Lorraine, and especially of Henry, 
Duke of Guise ; and yet, when he had met him for the first 
time, and recognised him at once in the inn at ]\Iareuil, he 
felt no diffidence — uo alarm. Nor had this confidence in him- 
self anything whatsoever to do with conceit : he thought not 
of himself for a moment; be thought only of the Duke of 
Guise and his situation, and impulse guided by habit did the 
rest. Seeing that the Duke had assumed an inferior charac- 
ter, he treated him accordingly ; and acting as nature dictated 
to him, he acted right. 

Neither, at Rheims, when the Duke appeared surrounded 
by pomp and eplendour, did the young nobleman feel differ- 
ently. lie paid every tribute of external reverence to the 
Prince’s station and high renown ; but he conferred with him 
upon equal terms, locliiig that if in mind he ivus not absolutely 
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eq[ual to that great leader, be was competent to appreciate bis 
cbai*acter, and was not inferior to bim in elevation of thought 
and purpose* 

But now, how changed were all his feelings, when, sitting 
by one whom he venerated and respected — more than per- 
haps was deserved — he had to discuss with him the painful 
subject of a brother's errors, and torture imagination to find 
excuses which judgment would not ratify ! He sat humiliated, 
and pained, and hesitating : he knew not what to say, and he 
felt that anytliing he could say was vain* 

For a few minutes after the rest of the party quitted the 
room, the Duke of Guise remained silent, sometimes gazing 
down, as was his habit, upon his clasped hands, sometimes 
raising his eyes for a single moment to the coimtenance of his 
young companion. He seemed to feel for him, indeed ; and 
when he did speak, led the conversation to the subject gradu- 
ally and delicately. 

‘‘ Well, my dear Count,” he said, “let us speak of this 
affair of the reiters. You made me as many excuses but now, 
for defeating our enemies, as if you had let them defeat you. 
Such gallant actions are easily pardoned, Logkes ; and if you 
but proceed to commit many such faults, Henry of Navarre 
and Henry of Guise had both need look to their renown. 
There was a third Henry once,” he continued, half closing his 
eyes, and speaking with a sigh, as he thought of Hen^ III. 
and fair promises of his youth ; “ there was a third Henry^ 
once, who might perhaps have borne the meed of fame away 
from us both : but that light has gone out in the socket, and 
kit nothing but an unsavory smell behind. However, there 
was, no excuse needed, good friend, for cutting to pieces dou- 
ble your own number of German marauders.” 

“ My excuse was not for that,” replied the County calmly, 
“but your Highness directed me to go no further than Mon-, 
tigny, and I went to LaFerte, on , account of the wounded 
men.” 

“ That is easily excused too,” said the Duke. “ But now 
give me your own account of the affair. The boy told me the 
story but imperfectly. How fell you in with tlie reiters at 
fhrst?” 

Charles of Montsorcau did as the Prince required, giving a 
full and minute, but modest, account of all that had taken 
place. But when he spoke of retreating up the river to the 
spot where the banks were deeper, and the stream more pro- 
found, Guise caught liim by the hand, exclaiming eagerly, 
“ Did you know that the banks wnre steeper ? Di# you see 
that they would guard your ilank 
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That was my object, my Lord,” replied the young Caimt, 
somewhat surprised. 1 noticed the nature of the ground as ' 
we charged them at first.” 

“ Kneel down !” cried the Duke;' ‘‘kneel down I Would to 
God tliat T were a Bayard for thy sake ! — In the name of God, 
St. IMichael and St, George, I dub thee knight and drawing 
his sword he struck him on the collar with the blade, adding 
with a smile, in which melancholy was blended with gaiety, 
“Perchance this maybe the last chivalrous knighthood con- 
ierred in France. Indeed, as matters go, 1 think it will be : 
but if It should, I can but say that it never was w'on more 
nobly,” 

. The young Count rose with sparkling eyes. The memory 
of the chivalrous ages was not yet obliterated by dust and 
lichens ; the tiro of a more enthusiastic epoch w'as not yet 
quite extinct; and he felt as if what had passed gave him 
greater strength to go through what was to conic. 

'I'he Duke, however, relaxing soon into his former man- 
ner, made him a sign to proceed ; and Cliarlcs of Montsorcau 
went on to detail the complete defea t and dispeT^ion of the dif- 
ferent bodies of reiters. lie then began to hesitate again : but 
Guise was determined to hear all, p^nd said, “ But your 
brother ; where did you find your brother ? Be frank with me, 
Loghres.” 

Thus pressed, the young Count went on to say, that he did 
not again meet with his brother till he found liim in the mar- 
ket-place at La Fertc. “ My brother,” he continued, “ having 
been driven by the party that pursued him beyond the car- 
riage, ami judging that I was coining up with a superior force, 
imagined that Mademoiselle dc Clairvant and her attendants 
had fallen under my protection : but finding that such w^as not 
the case, he mounted his horse again, and proceeded to seek 
for her during the greater part of the night, while 1 did the 
same in anc»ther direction.” 

He was then hurrying on as fast as possible to speak of the 
following morning, but the Duke interrupted him, demanding, 
“ There was a sharp dispute in the market-place, 1 think ; 
was there not. Monsieur de Logeres ? Pray let me hear the 
pai’ticulars.” 

But Charles of Montsorcau, driven to the point, answered 
boldly and at once, “ It was a dispute between two brothers, 
my Lord ; in regard to which none but God bud their own 
consciences can judge. You will therefore pardon me if I keep 
that which is private to my private bosom.” 

Guise gazed at him for a long — a very long time, with eyes 
full of deep feeling, and then replied, “By Heaven ! you ate 
one of the most extraordinary youug men 1 ever met with. I 
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know the whole, Monsieur de Log^res ; imd the words there 
spoken let me into the secrets of your bosom which I wished 
to know. I now understand how to deal with you ; and while 
I do my best to secure your happiness, trust to the Duke of 
GuisSe to avoid, as far as possible, anything that is painful to 
you in the course. But go on ; let n7e hear the rest.** 

“ If you know all, my Lord,** said Charles of Montsoreau, a 
good deal afiocted by the Duke’s kindness, ‘‘ will you not 
spare me the telling of tliat which must be painful to me ?’* 

“I fear I must ask you to go on,” replied the Duke. 
“"What you have nov/ to tell me is the most important part of 
all to*me at the present moment, for by it must my conduct 
be regulated, in regard to the measures for rescuing our poor 
Marie from the harids of that ” He checked himself sud- 

denly, and then added, “ the King, in short. A single word 
may cause a diflcretice in our view of the matter ; and there- 
fore I would lain hear you tell it, if you will do me that 
favour.” 

“ All that I know, my Lord, I will tell,” replied the Count; 
“ but ol’ my own know ledge I have little to tell, for the prin- 
cipal part of niy information W’as derived from the boy with 
whom you have already spoken. All then that I personally 
know is, that, having 8lc]>t long from great latigue, 1 was 
roused by the boy in the morning ; that he told me my 
brother was about to depart; and that, on descending, I 
found his report true. My brother was already on horseback, 
and his troop in the act of setting out ; but lie was accom- 
panied by a gentleman whom I had never seen before, whose 
name is (.’olombcl, and ivho, I found afterwards, is an officer 
in the service of the King,” 

‘^Oli )cs,” said the Duke of Guise; “I have heard him 
named ; a person of no great repute, but some cunning.'” 

]My conversation with my brother,” continued the Count, 
“ w^as not the most agreeable. On his side it was all taunts ; 
but the onl}^ part of which it is needful to inform your High- 
ness, was, that when I asked tiding* ot Mademoiselle de Clair- 
vaut, he would ali'ord me no information, except that she tvaa 
in safe hands. 1 am grieved, also, to be compelled to say that 
he told me, if 1 did not join you before he did, 1 should be 
long parted from you.” 

“ We have lost an ally,” replied the Duke ; “ but one 
which, to say sooth, T do not covet. If he be not treacherous, 
he is at best unsteady ; hut 1 cannot help fearing, Charles of 
Montsoreau. that your brother himself, apprehending that my 

P '-“gard ibr you might not suit his purposes, has had some 
are in suiiering Marie to rail into tlic bands oi Henry.” 

< Oh no, my Lord, oh no !** avclaimcd Charles oi Mont* 
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soreau ; “ you do him wrong, believe me. My Lord, a few 
words will explain to you tlic cause of his ^conduct. lie is 
possessed Avitli a passion for Mademoiselle de Clairvaiit, so 
strong, so vehement, so intense, as to have a portion of mad- 
ness in it, — a sufficient portion to make him cast away his 
former nature altogether, to hate In's brother, to abandon his 
friends, to abjure all the tliouglus and feelings of liis youth, 
and to follow her still wherever she goes, seeking to obtain 
her by means which the very hlmdness of his passion pre- 
vents him from seeing arc those which must insure his losing 
her.” 

“ This is the passion of a weak and unstable mind,” said 
the Duke. Love, my young friend, is in itself a grand,' en- 
nobling thing, leading us to great actions for the esteem and 
approbation of her vfQ love. The love of a bright woman,” 
he added, “ the love of a bright woman — I speak it with all 
due reverence,” and he put his hand to his hat, “ is the next 
finest sensation, the next grand mover in hninan actions, to 
the love of God. The object is undoubtedly interior, but the 
course is tlie same, namely, the striving to do high and excel- 
lent things for the approbation of a being that we love and 
venerate. Alas, that it should be so ! but in this v:orld 1 fear 
the love of woman is amongst us the strongest mover ot the 
two : the other is so remote, so high, so pure, that our dull 
senses strain ihcir wings in reaching it. The love of woman 
appeals to the earthly as well as to the heavenly part of man’s 
nature, and consequently is heard more easily. Perhaps — and 
Heaven grant it I — that, as some of our fathers held, the one 
love may lead us on to the other, and the perishable be but a 
step to the immortal. However,” he added, “ such love as 
that which you say possesses your lirotlier, will certainly never 
lead him on to anything that is great, or high, or noble. Most 
certainly it will not lead him to the hand of Marie de Clair- 
vaut as long as Henry of Guise can draw a sword. If be have 
not betrayed me, he has abandoned me ; it he have not shown 
himself a coward, he has shown himself a weak defender of 
those entrusted to his charge ; aud under such circumstances, 
had he the w ealth o l either India and the power of Gacaar, he 
should never weS Marie de Olairvaut.” He laid his hand upon 
the shoulder of Charles of Montsoreau, and he said, “ You 
have heard my words, good friend ; those words are irrevo- 
cable : and now knowing that your brother can never be really 
your rival, act as you will. I would fain have your confidence, 
Charles, but I will not wring it from you. This girl is beau- 
tiful and sw'eet and fascinating ; and if I judge right, you love 
her not less but more nobly than your brother. Tell me, or 
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tell me not, as you will, but w€ all feel pleased with con* 
fidence.’* * u . 

“Oil, my Lord,” replied Charles of Montsoreau, “how 
can 1 deuy you my eontidence when you load me with such 
proofs of your goodness V 1 do lore Mademoiselle de Clair- 
vant as deeply, as intensely, as passionately, as my brother, — 
more, more a thotisaud fold than he or anybody else, I be- 
lieve, is capable of loving. I bad some opportunities of reu* 
dering her services, and on one of those occasions I was be- 
trayed into words and actions which I fancied must hare 
made her acquainted with all my feelings. It was after that 
1 discovered, my Lord, how madlv my brother loved her: % 
was after that 1 discovered that the juirsuit of my love must 
bring contention and destruction on my father’s house. Had 
1 believed that she loved me, nothing should have made me 
yield her to any one ; for 1 had the prior claim, I had the 
prior right : but when 1 had reason to believe that she had 
not marked, and did not comprehend all the signs of my 
affection ; when 1 felt that 1 could quit her without the ap- 
pearance of trifling with her regard, though not without the 
continued misery of* my own life, my detennination was taken 
m a moment, and I determined to make the sacrifice, be the 
consequences what they might. Such, my Lord, is the simple 
truth ; such is the only secret of all my actions.” 

The Duke of Guise, bent down his eyes upon the ground 
with a smile, in the expression of which there was a degree of* 
cynical bitterness. It was somewhat like one of the smiles of 
the Ahbci dc lioisguerin ; hut the Duke’s words explained it 
at once, which the Abbe’s never did. 

“ 1 fear, my young friend,” he said, “ that the science of 
w'omcn’s hearts is a more difficult one than the science of* war. 
You have learnt the one, it would seem, by intuition ; in the 
other you axe yet a novice. However, you shall pursue your 
own course, bearing with you tiie remembrance that 1 swear 
by luy own honour — 

“ Oh swear not, my Loid,” replied Oliarles of Montsoreau; 
“ circumstances may change ; sne may love him ; her love 
mav alter him, and lead him back to noble things.” 

■ ^'lie Duke smiled again. “What I have said,” he answered, 
“ is as good as sworn. But have it your own way ; I thank 
you for tlie confidence you have reposed in me. And now, to 
show you how I can return it, 1 have a task to put upon you, 
an advcntiu'e on which to send forth my new-made knight. 1 
do not think that Henry cither will or dare refuse to give up 

me my own relation and ward. The King and I are great 
^.firiends, Got wot 1 But atill I must demand her, and somebody 
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nrast take ajoumey to Paris for that purpose. To the capital, 
doubtless, they have conveyed her ; and I trust, my good 
Log^rcs, that you will not think it below your dignity and 
merit to seek and bring back a daughter ot the House of 
Guise.” 

Charles of Montsoreau paused thoughtfully for a moment, 
ere he replied. All th& difiiculties and dangers to which he 
might be exposed, in acting against the views of the King of 
France, were to him as nothing ; but the didicultics and dan- 
gers which might arise from his opposition to his own brother 
were ])ainful and fearful to him to contemplate. He saw not, 
however, how he could refuse the task ; and it cannot be de- 
nied that love for Marie de Clairvaut had its share also in 
making him accept it. He doubted not for a moment that 
if she were in the hands of the King she was there against 
her own will ; and could he, he asked himself, could he even 
hesitate to aid in delivering her from a situation of difficulty, 
danger, and distress ? The thought of aiding her, the thought 
of seeing her again, the thought of hearing the sweet tones of 
that beloved voice, the thought of once more soothing and 
supporting her, all had their share ; the very contemplation 
made his heart beat ; and lifting his eyes he found those of 
the Duke of Guise fixed upon his countenance, reading all the 
passing emotions, the shadows of which were brought across 
him by those thoughts. The colour ngiounted slightly into bis 
cheek as he replied, “My Lord, I will do your bidding to 
the best of my ability. When shall I march V” 

“Oh, you mistake,” said the Duke, laughing; “you are 
not to go at the head of your men, armed cap-a-pie, to 
deliver the damsel from the giant’s castle ; but in the quality 
of my envoy to Henry ; first of all demanding quietly and 
gently where the lady is, and then requiring him to deliver 
her mio your hands for the purpose of escorting her to me, 
wiierever 1 may be. Yon shall haye full powers for tlie 
latter purpose ; but you must keep them concealed till such 
time as you have discovered, either from the King’s own lips 
—though no sincerity dwells upon them — or by your ow^ji pri- 
vate inquiries and investigations, where this poor girl is. 
Then you may prodtice to the Kin^ your powers from me, 
and to herself I will give you a letter, requesting her to fol- 
low your directions in all things* Now, you must show your- 
self as great a diplomatist as a soldier, for 1 can assure yon 
that you will have to deal with as artful and as wily a man as 
any no>v living in Europe.” 

“ I will do my best, my Lord ; and to enable me to deal 
with them before all their plans ai*e prepared 1 had better set 
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out at break of day to-morrow, with as many men as yoitf 
Highness thinks ht should accompany me.” 

The Duke mused for a moment or two : “ No,” he said, 
“ no ; I must not let you go, Log^res, without providing for 
your safety. You have risked your life sufHcieiitly for me 
and mine already. You go into new scenes, with which you 
are unacquainted; into dangers, witfi which you may find it 
more difficult to cope than any that you have hitherto met 
with. I cannot then sufler you to depart without such pass- 
ports and safeguards as may diminish those dangers as far as 
possible.” 

“ Oh, I fear not, my Lord,” replied Charles of Montsorcau ; 
‘‘ the King and your Highness are not at war. I have done 
nothing to olBfend, and 

“It cannot be, it cannot be,” replied the Duke. “You 
must go back with me to Soissons. I will send a messenger 
from this place to demand the necessary passports for you. 
No great time will be lost, lor a common courier can pass 
where you or I would be stopped. Then,” he contimicd, “ as 
to the men that you should take with you, 1 slioiUd say the 
fewer the better. Mark me,” he continued, wdlh a smile, 
“ there are secret springs in all things ; and I will give you 
letters to people in Paris, which will put at your disposal five 
hundred men on the notice of half an hour. Ay, more, 
should you require them. But use not these letters except in 
the last necessity, for they might hurry on events which I 
would rather see advance slowly till they were forced upon 
me than do aught to bring them forward myself. No ; you 
ehall go hack with me to Soissons, guarding me with your 
band ; and 1 doubt not our messenger from l^aris will not be 
many hours after us. Now leave me, and to rest, good Lo-* 
gferes, and send in the servant, whom you will find half way 
down the stairs,” 

The young Count withdrew without another word, and he 
found that while the conversation betvrecn himself and the 
Duke had been going on, a man had been stationed both 
above and below the door of the apartment, as it to insure 
that nobody approached to listen. Such were the sad pre- 
cautions necessary in those days. 

Early on the following morning the whole party mounted 
their horses, the wounded men of Logisres were left under 
the care and attendance of the good townsmen of ^lontigny, 
and the young Count riding with the party of the Duke of 
Guise, proceeded on the road to Soissons. No adventure 
occurred to disturb their progress; and, as so constantly 
happens in the midst of scenes of danger, pain, and diiliculty, 
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almost every one of the whole party ondcavoured to compcn- 
sate for the frequent endurance of peril and pain by filling 
up the intervals with light laughter and unthinking gaiety. 
The Duke of Guise himself was not the least cheetrol of the 
party, though occasionally the cloud of thought would settle 
again upon his brow, and a pause of deep meditation would 
interrupt the jest or the sally. It was late at night when 
they arrived at Soisaons, and the Duke, after supping with 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, retired to rest, without conversing 
with any of his party. It was about eight o’clock on the 
following morning, and while, by the dull grey light .of a 
cloudy spring day, Charles of Montsorcau was dressing him- 
self, with the aid of one of his servants, that the door 
opened without any previolis announcement, and the Duke 
of Guise, clad in a dressing-gown of crimson velvet trimmed 
with miniver, entered the room, bearing in his hand 
a packet of ascalcd letters, and one open one. A page fol- 
lowed liiin Mith something WTapped up in a skin of leather, 
which he placed upon one of the stools, and instantly re- 
tired. 

‘‘Send away your man. Count/’ aid the Duke, seating 
himself, “resume your drossing-gowa, and kindly give me 
your full attention for half-au-hour. You will be so good,’* 
lie continued, turning to the man, who was quitting the 
chamber, “ as to take your stand on the first landing-place 
below this door. You will tell anybody whom you see 
coming up, to pass by the other staircase ; any one you may 
see coming down, you will direct to pass bj^ this dJor quickly.” 

'fhere was a stern command iu the eye of the Duke of 
Guise which had a stiong effect upon those it rested on; 
and the man to whom lie now spoke made his exit from the 
room, stumbling over twenty things in his haste to obey. 
As soon as he was gone, the Duke turned to his young 
friend, and continued, “ Here the King’s safeguard, under 
his own hand, and the necessary passports for yourself and 
two attendants. Here is your letter of credit to him in my 
name, requiring him to give you every sort of information 
which he may be possessed of regarding the subjects which 
you will mention to him : and here is a third letter giving 
you f ull power to demand at his hands the person of Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut, for the purpose of escorting her and 
placing her under iny protection. This, again, is to Mario 
herself, bidding her follow your counsels and direction in 
everything ; and these others arc to certain citizens of Paris, 
wliose names you will find written thereon. If you will take 
my advice, you will again take with you the boy Tgnati, and 
one stout m'au-at-arms, unarmed, however, except in such a 

K 
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TnanncT as tho tlflTig:er8 of the road require. You understand, 
think, clearly, all that I wish.” 

“ I believe, my Lord, I do,” replied the Count. “ But how 
am 1 to insure imety for Mademoiselle de Clairvaut on the 
road, without an adequate fbree 

“ Write to me but one word,” replied the Duke of Guise, 
“as soon as she is delivered into your hands, and*l null 
send you with all speed whatever forces I can spare. But I 
have cue or two things to communicate to you, which it is 
necessary for you to inow, both for your own security and 
the success of your mission, ^he princlnal part of my niece’s 
lands lie in the neighbourhood ot* Chateauneuf, between 
Dreiix and Mortagne in Normandy. It is not at all unlikely, 
that, if driven to remove her ifom your sight, Henry may 
he tempted to send her thitlier, well knowing that it is' what 
1 have always opposed, and that I preferred rather that she 
should dwell even in l^ongiiedoc than be in that neighbour- 
hood. For this X had a reason ; and that is the near relation- 
ship in which her father stood to the most daring and the 
most dangerous man in France. ' One of the first of those 
whom you will see near the prson of the King, the man 
who goVcnis and rules him to his own infamy and destruction, 
in whose hands the minions are but tools and Henry an in- 
strument, who, more than any one else, has tended to change 
a gracious prince, a skilhil general, and a brave man, into 
an elleininate and vicious king, is Rend dc Villequier, Baron 
of Clairvaut. He was first cousin to hlarie dc Clairvaut’s 
lather, and he is consequently her nearest male relation out 
of tlie family of Guise. He has, indeed, sometimes hinted 
at a right to share in the guardianship of his cousin's 
daughter. But such things a Guise permits not. However, 
witli this claim upon the disposal of her band, Henry may, 
perhaps, hesitate to yield her, unless with the consent of 
Villequier. With him, then, you may he called upon to 
deal ; but Yillequier, 1 think, know^s the hand of a Guise too 
well to call down a blow from it unnecesharily. However, 
he is as dariiig as he is artful, and impunity in crime has 
rendered him perfectly careless of committing it. He is 
Governor of Paris, one ot the King’s ministers, a Knight of 
*the Holy Ghost. Now Imar what he has done to merit aU 
this. More than one assassin broken on the wheel has 
avowed himself the instrument of Villequier, sent to ad- 
minister poibon to those he did not love. Complaisant in 
everything to his King, he sought to sacrifice to him the 
honour of his wife : but she difiered from him in her tastes ; 
and, on tMCTt i;hteeiitb of last September, in broad daylight, 
in the midst oT an eilkminate court, he murdered her with 
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his own hand at her dressing-table. Nor was this all : there 
was a girl — a young sweet girl— :the natural daughter of a 
noble Souse, who was holding before the unhtippy lady a 
mirror to arrange her dress when the fatal blow was struck. 
The fiend’s taste for blood was roused. One l^ctim was not 
enough, and he murdered the wretched girl by the side of 
her dead mistress. This was done in open da^'', was never 
disowned, was known to everj^ one, and was rewarded by 
the order of the Holy Ghost— an insult to Gk>d, to France, 
and to humanity.* However, as with this man yoti may 
have to deal, I have to give you two cautions. Never drink 
wine with him, or eat food at bis table ; never go into bis 
presence without wearing imder your other dress the bosom 
friend which I have brought you there;” and he took from 
the leathern skin in which it was wrapped, a shirt of mail, 
made of rings linked together, so fine that it seemed the 
lightest stroke would have broken it, and yet so strong, 
that the hest-tempered poignard, driven by the most power- 
ful hand, could not have pierced it. “ Have also, in your 
bosom,” continued the Duke of Gui' ?, “ a small pistol ; and 
if the villain attempts to lay his hand upon you, kill him like 
a dog. This is the only way to deal \yith Kene de Ville- 
quicr.” 

The ^mnng Count smiled ; “ And is it needful, my Lord 
Duke,” he asked, to take all these precautions in the courtly 
world of Paris V — ^Do you yourself take them, my l^ord ? — 
I fear not siiiSciently.” 

Oh I with regard to myself,’^ replied the Duke, “ it is 
different. 1 am so marked out and noted, tlicy dare not do 
anything against me. They would raise up a thousand venge- 
ful hands against them in a moment, and they know that too 
well to run such a risk. Neither Henry nor Villequier would 
hold their lives by an hour’s tenure alter Guise was dead. 
But you must take these precautions, my young friend. And 
now I have nothing more to say, except that, whatever you 
do to withdraw Marie de Clairvaut from the hands info which 
she has fallen, X will justify. If any ill befall j on, T will 
avenge you as iny brother and if you deliver her from those, 
whom she hates and abhors, she shall grv^e you any testimony 
of her gratitude that she pleases, without a man in France 
saying you nay.” 

** Oh, my Lord, it is not for that I go ! ” exclaimed Charles 
of Montsoreau, with the blood rushing up again into his 

cheek. “ It is not ; surely you believe ” 

, “Hush! hu&h!” replied the Duke. “I have fallen into 
;thc foolish error of saying too much, my good young friend. 

* All these charges wei'o but too tine. 
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But now, fare you well. Make your arrangementfl as speedily 
as you can ; mount your horse, and onward to Pads, while I 
apply myself to matters Which may well occupy every minute 
and every thought,” 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

It was about nine o^cIock at night, in the spring of the year 
1588, that Charles of Montsoreau, With two companions, his 
faithful Gondrin and the little page, presented himself at tlm 
gate of Paris which opened upon the Soiss'ons road. A surly 
arqucbusier, with a steel cap on his head, his gun upon^ Ids 
shoulder, and the rest tliereof in his hand, was the first person 
that he encountered at the bridge over the fosse. Some other 
soldiers were sitting before the guard -house ; and the wicket- 
gate of the city itself was open, with an armed head pro- 
truded through, talking to a country girl, with a basket on 
her arm, who had just passed out of the gate, none the better 
probably for her visit to the city. 

The arquebusier planted himself immediately in the way 
of the younger cavalier and his followers, and seemed pre- 
pared to stop them, though, on the young Count ajiplying 
to him for admission, he replied in a surly lione, 1 have 
nothing to do with it. Ask the lieutenant at the gate.” 

To him, in the next place, then, Charles of Montsoreau 
applied ; but though his tone was somewhat more civil than 
that of tlie soldier, he made a great many difficulties, ex- 
amining the young nobleman all over, .and looking as if 
be thought liim a very suspicious personage. The Count, 
after a certain time, grew impatient, and asked, “ You do 
not mean, I suppose, to refuse the passport of the King?" 

“ hfo,” replied the other grinning, We won’t refuse the 
passport of the King, or the King’s passport ; but in order 
that the passport may be verified, it were as well, young 
gentleman, that you come to the gates by day. You can 
^eep in the iaubourg for one night, 1 take it." 

“ Certainly not without great inconvenience to myself,” re- 
plied the Count, and more inconvenience to the affairs of 
the Duke of Guise." 

** The Duke of Guise!" said the man starting. ‘‘Your 
tonguo,has not the twang of Lorraine." 

“ But nevertheless,*’ replied the Count, “ the business I 
come upon it that of the Duke of Guise, which jrou would 
have seen if yon had read the passport and sate-condnet. 
Does it not direct therein, to give room and free passage, 
sateguard, and protection to one gentleman of noble birth 
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and tw’o attendants, coming and going hither and thither in 
all parts of tlie realm of France, on the especial business ot 
onr true and well-beloved cousin, Henry, Duke of Gaise ? and 
is there not written in the Duke^s own hand underneath, 

* Given to our faithful friend and counsellor, - Charles of 
Monftsoreau, Count of Logeres, for the purposes above 
written, by me, Henry of Guise 

The man held the paper for a moment to a lantern that 
hung up against the heavy stonework of the arch, and then 
. jeXclaiined in a loud voice, Throw open the gates there, 
^jbi^ng the keys. Monseigneur, 1 beg you a thousand pardons 
V'for detaining you a minute. If I bad but seen the writing 
of the Duke of Guise the doors would have been opened 
instantly^? 

As rapidly as possible the heavy gates, which had remained 
hnftioveable at the order of the King, swung back at the name 
of the Guise, and one of the attendants and the captain of 
the night running by the side of the Count's liorsc to prevent 
all obstruction, caused the second gate to be opened as ra- 
pidly, and the Count entered the capital city of liis native 
country for the first time in his life. 

The streets were dark and gloomy, narj*ow and high ; and 
as one rode along them, looking up from time to time towards 
the sk}'', the small golden stars were seen twinkling nbnvc the 
deep walls of the houses, as if beheld from the {)ottom of a 
well. Charles of Montsoreau had not chosen to ask liis way 
at the gate, and though utterly unacquainted with llic great 
city in which he now plunged, he rode on, trusting to find 
soirui sliop still open where he might inquire liis w ay w itbout 
tl^e chance of being deceived. Every booth and shop was 
then sliut, however ; and for a very long way up tlie street 
ivliicli he had first entered, lie met with nrtt a single living 
creature to whom he could apply for direction. Ai length, 
however, that street ended abruptly in anotlier turning to the 
left, and a sudden glare of light burst upon his eyes, pro- 
ceeding from a building about a hundred yards further on, 
which seemed to be on fire. , 

There was no bustle, however, or indication of anything 
unusual in the street ; and Charles of Montsoreau ridihg onr, 
found that the blaze proceeded from a dozen or more of 
flambeaus planted in a sort of w^ooden barricade* before a 
lai'ge mansion, which fell back some yards from the general 
facade of the street, while a fat porter, clothed iirmanifold 
colours, with a broad shoulder-belt and a sword by liis side, 
walked to and fro in the light, trimming the torches with 

* Ono or two of these houses with barriers were still ozistiug in Paris 
not many yeiu's ago. 
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stately diffnity. The young Cotmt then remembered having 
heard of’ tlie custom of thus illuminating the barriers, which 
were before all the principal mansions in Paris during the 
first part, of every night ; and riding up towards the porter, he 
demanded whose hotel it was, and begged to be directed to 
one of the best inns in the neighbourhood. 

The man gazed at him for a moment with the evident pur- 
pose of looking upon him as a buzpp^n but the porters of 
that day were required to be extremely dis«»iminatmg, and 
the ait and appearance of the young Count were not to be 
mwtaketi, aud bowing low, he replied, “1 see you are a 
stranger, sir. This is the bouse of Monsieur d’Aumont. 
As to the best inn, inns arc always hut poor places ; but I 
have heard a good account of the White House in the next 
street, at the sign of the Crown of Prance. If you go nn 
quite to the end ol this street and then turn to your right, 
you will come into another street as large and longer, at the 
very end of w'hich, just looking down to the Pont Keuf, you 
will see a large white house with a gateway and the crowm 
hanging over it. I have heard that everything is good there, 
and the host civil ; but he will make you pay for what you 
have.’’ 

“That is but just,” replied the young Count; and giving 
the porter thanks for his inibrmatiou, he rode on and took up 
his abode at the sign of the Crown of France. 

The aspect of the inn was very dilferent from that of an 
auherge in the country ; for, though the court-yard into 
which Charles of Montsoreau rode was littered with straw, 
aud a large and splendid stable appeared behind, it was not 
now grooms and stable-boys that appeared on the first notice 
of a traveller’s approach, but cooks and scullions and turn- 
spits ; while the master himself with a snow-'white cap upon 
his head, a jacket of white cloth, and a white apron, turned 
up sufficiently to show his black breeches and stockings with 
red clocks, appeared more like what he really was, the head 
of the kitchen, than the master of the house. 

Ke looked a little suspiciously, at first, at the young stranger 
^arriving with only two attendants, and with no other baggage 
than a small valise upon each horse, and an additional upon 
fiiat of Igiiati, to render the boy’s weight equal to that of his 
fellow-travellers. But the host was accustomed to deakwith 
many kinds of men ; and like the porter^ after examining the 
Count for a moment, seeing some gold embroider}', but not 

tuch, upon his riding dress, gilded spurs oyer his large 
loots of untanued leather, and a sword, the hilt and sheath 
of which Avere of no slight value, he also made a lowly re- 
verence, and conducted "him to one of the best apartmento 
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in his house. It consisted of three rooms, each entering into 
the other, with a smali cabinet beyond the chief bed-room ; 
and the arrangements which the Count made at once — ^placuig 
Gondritfs bed in the ante-chamber, and having the page's 
truck] c- bed removed from his own bed-side to occupy the 
cabinet beyond — gave the host of the Crown of France a still 
greater idea of his importance. 

Ciiarlcs of Montaoreau did not fail to examine the face of the 
aubergiste, and^to remark his proceedings with as much ac- 
curacy. 1'he man's countenance was intelligent, his €3^08 quick 
and piercing, but with all there was an air oi straightforward 
ii'ankness, tempered by civilitjf^nd habitual politeness, which 
was prepossessing; and as the young Count knew that he 
might have occasion to make use of him in various ways" 
during his stay in Paris, he resolved to try him with those 
things which were the most immediately necessary, and which 
at the same time were of the least importance. 

“ Stop a minute, my good host,” he said, as the man was 
about to withdraw to order fires to he lighted, and suppers to 
be cooked. “There are some thing.^ which press lor atten- 
tion, and in which 1 must have your assistance.” 

“ This youngster speaks with a tone of authority,” thought 
the aubergiste ; but he bowed low, and said nothing, whilst 
the young Count went oil “ What is your name, iny good 
friend?” demanded Charles of Moutsoreau. 

“ 1 am called Gamin la Chaise,” replied the aubergiste with 
a smile. 

“Well then, Master la Chaise, as 3’'0U sec,” he continued, 
“I have come hither to I*aris on some business wdiich re- 
quired a certain degree of tfeapatcli, and have ventured with 
few attendants and little baggage. As, however, the business 
oft which 1 did come will call me into scenes where some 
greater degree of splendour is necepiar}^ than, perhaps, either 
suits my taste or my general conveMbnee, I must, before I go 
forth to-morrow morning, have m3' train increased ly at least 
six attendants, who are always to be found in Paris ready 
fashioned, I know ; and therefore I must beseech you to find 
them for me in proper time, having them equipped in my 
proper colours and livery, according as the same shall bo 
described to you by my good friend Gondrin here. This is 
the first service you must do me, my good host.” 

“Sir,” replied the landlord, “the six lackeys shall be 
found and equipped in less time than would roast a woodcock. 
They are as plenty as sparrows or house-rats, and are caught 
in a moment.” 

“Yes, but my good host,” answered the Count, “there 
is one great difficulty which you will understand in a moment. 
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Amongst the eix, I want you to find me one honest man, if it 
be possible.” 

* The laiidlocrd raised his shoulders above his ears, stuck out 
bis two hands horizontally from his sides, and assumed an ap- 
pearance of despair at the unheard-of piupositlon of the 
Count, which had nearly brought a smile into the young 
nobleman’s ,countenance. “ That, indeed, sir,” he said, is 
another afiair ; and 1 believe yon might just as well ask me 
to catch you a wild roe in the garden of the Louvre, as to find 
you the thing that you demand, l^crtheless, labour and 
perseverance coTiquer all difiiculties : and now I think of it, 
there is a youth who may ariswer your purpose ; he knows 
Paris w'ell, too ; but strange to say, by some unaccountable fit 
ot obstinacy, he wuuld not tell a he the other day to the Duke 
of Epernon in order to pass an item of the intendant’s ac- 
counts, w^hich would have conic iir for a good round sum 
every month if he would hut have swoi'n that he used five 
quarts ol' milk every week to whiten the leather of his master’s 
boots. lie would not swear to this, and therefore the in-, 
teudant dischai-ged him, as he was a hired servant.” 

“ Let me have himj ; let mo have him,” cried the Count. 
** I will only ask him to tell the truth, and hope he may not 
find that so difficult.” 

The Count then proceeded to speak about horses, and the 
host readily undertook, finding that money was abundant, to 
procure all the horse-dealers in Paris witli their best steeds 
nefore nine o’clock on the followhig day. The demeanour of 
the young nobleman, it must be confessed, puzzled the good 
aubergihte a good deal ; and on going down to his own abode, 
he acknowledged to his v/ife, what lie seldom acknowledged 
to any one, that he could not make his guest out at all. 

*“‘1 should think,” he said, “from the plenty of money, 
and the expensive way in which he seems inclined to deal, 
that he was some wil5 stripling from the provinces, the sou 
of a rich president or advocate lately dead, who came hither 
to call himself Count, and spend his patrimony in haste. But 
then, again, in some things he is as shrewd as an old hawk, 
and can jest withal about rogues and honest men, while he 
keeps his own secrets close, and lets no one ask him a ques- 
tion.” 

On the fivllowing morning, at an early hour, the six attend- 
ants whom be had required were brought before him in array, 
exhibiting, wth one exception, as sweet a congregation of 
roguish hires as the great capital of roguery ever yet pro- 
duced. The countenance of the lad who bad been discharged 
from the ^rvice of the Duke oi Epernon pleased the young 
Count much, and without waiting till he was lurther equippedy 
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he put Gondrin under his charge for the purpose of notifying, 
at the palace of the Louvre, that he had arrived in the capita, 
bearing a letter from the Duke of Guise to the King, and of 
begging to have an hour named for its delivery. lie found, 
however, with some mortification — ^for his eager spirit and Jiis 
anxiety brooked no delay — that the King was at Vincennes y 
and his only consolation was, that the communication which he 
had sent to the palace, bearing the fearful name of the Duke 
of Guise, was certain to be communicated to the monarch as 
soon as possible. Some short time was expended in the pur- 
chase of horses, and in making various additions to his own 
apparel, well knowing the ostcntalious splendour of the court 
he was about to visit. 

We have, indeed, remarked that there Was, perhaps, a touch 
of foppery in his own nature, though it was but slight. Never- 
^cless, splendour of appearance certainly pleased him, even 
while a natuval good taste led him to admire, and to seek in 
his own dress, all that was graceful and harmonising^ rather 
than that winch was rich or brilliant. 

lie was thus engaged, with soverfil tradesmen around him, 
ordering tbs materials for various suits of apparel, which a 
tailor standing by engaged to produce in a miraculously short 
time, when the door of his apartment \ras opened, and a some- 
what fat ])ursy man in black w^as admitted, entering with an 
air of importance, and receiving the lowly salutations of the 
good citizens who were present. Charles of !Montsoreau gazed 
at him as a stranger ; but the good man, with an air ol im- 
portance, and an allectation of courtly breeding, besought him 
tp finish what he was about, adding, that he had a word for 
his private ear which he would communicate afterwards. The 
young Count, without further ceremony, continued to give his 
orders, examining his new visiter from time to time, and with 
no very great feelings of satisfaction. 

The countenance was fat, reddish, and, upon the whole, 
stupid, with an air of indecision about it which was very 
strongly marked, though there was every now and then a cer- 
tain drawing in of the fringeless eyelids roiin^ the small black 
eyes, which gave the expression of intense cunning to features 
otherwise dull and flat 

AVhen he had completely done, with his mercers, and tailm*s, 
and cloth-makers — ^who had occupied him some time, lor he 
did not hurry himself—Charles of Montsoreau dismissed them; 
and turning to his visiter said, “ Now, sir, may I have the 
happiness of knowing your buainess with me ?” 

“ Sir,” replid the other, rising and speaking in a low and 
confidential tone, my name is Nicolas Poulain, I am Lieu- 
tenant of the Prevot de ITslc.” 
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Ho Stopped short ftt this aimmtncemettt; ttttd the Ootmt, 
siteir i»iraitmg a moment % somethinj; more, replied somewhat 
■eiftily, Well, sir, X am vetf hs(ppy to hear it. 1 hope the 
tmb^ buits Nmola^ Poplahi, ftud Nicolas Poulaiii suits the 
office/^ 

A sli^t redxmss came into the mao^s face, rendering jt a 
shade deeper than it ordinarily was ; but findinp; it ncccs«ary 
to rcply^ as the County without sitting down, remained look- 
ing him Biedfastly in the koe, he answered, I thought, sir,^ 
indeed I took it fbr granted, sir^that you might have some 
ootknnmiication ISir me from the Duke oi Gutee.’* 

**Nono whatever, sjr,** replied the young Count drily. 
Have yon anytliing to tell me. Monsieur Nicolas roulaiH) 
o'n the part d 1 liis Iti^hnes^?** 

** No, bir, no^'* reniied the other, attempting to assume an 
air of spirit which uid not become him. “ If you have not 
seen him more lately than 1 have, I am misinformed.*’ 

“ And pray, my good sir,’* demanded the Count, “ who 
was it thflt took the trouble ol informing you of anything re- 
garding me V ” 

** That question is soon answered, sir,” replied Nicolas 
Poulain, “ though you seem to make bo much difficulty in re- 
gard to answering mine. Hie person who infoimod me of 

J rour arrival was good Master Chapolle Marteau, who saw you 
ast uight at the gates when you entered.” 

The iinme immediately struck the young Count as the same 
with one oi those written on the letters which the* Duke ot 
Guise had given him to be used in ease of need ; but feeling 
how m-cpsi ary it was to deal carefrffly with any of the fac- 
ti(»u ot the Sixteen, to which both Chapelle Marteau and 
Nicohw roulaiii belonged, he determined to say not one word 
upon ihe subject of his nnssion to any one. Much less, in* 
deed, was lie inclined to do so m the case of Nicolas Pouldn, in 
whose lace nature had stamped deceit and roguery in such 
legible character*^, that the young Count, had he been forced 
to trust iiim with any secret, would have felt burc that the 
whole would be betra;yed within an hour. All, then, that he 
replied to Master Nicolas Fouldn was, that though he knew 
well the personage he mentioned by name, he had not the 
pleasure of hia personal acquaintance. 

The answers were so short, the tone and manner so drjf^ 
tM the W 01 thy ettisten tound it eitpedient to make his retreat: 
and tdl.iug a short and unceremonious leave of one who had 
given him to cool a reception, be left the Count's apartments, 
and dobceiided the stairs. The moment he was gone, some 

3 ’oiori, \\hich crossed the -vount' cavalier’s mind suddenly^ 
him call the page, and bid him follow his late visiter till 
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lie marked the honee 'vidiifik KMer takti{|g;''. 

care to remember tbe way haxk^ 

The boy set off wiihoist a word, ai^d retnmed in[ !ot 9 $ thsu 
half au hour, ircfbrmmg the yopog Cismt that he hM tteeked 
Master !Nicolas Toiilain into a large bpnse, which, on itKjnisyy 
he found to be the pri^rate dwelling of the Lord of YiUequiejr. 

^^The Duke is t^trayed by Boine*of these loiters, -^that 
is olear enough !'* thought the 5[oung Count. I have 
that many of his best enterprises have been finstratitd by 
some unknown means. Who is there on earth that one osn 
trust V’* And leaning his head upon his hand he tell into 
deep thought, lor to l&n the question of whom he could trust 
was at that moment one, not only entirely new, but one of 
deep and vital importance also. In his journey to Pans he 
had two great and all-iinportant objects before him. To find 
out his brother, and, if possible, to persuade him to change 
a course of conduct which he feU to bj? djisbonourable to hiin<f 
self ai>d to his bouse, was one of these objects; and he 
doubted not that— if ho could fuliu explain, and make the 
Marquis comprehend, his own conduct and his purposcs^if 
he could show him that his only chants of obtaining the hand 
of Mane de Cloirvaut was hy attaching himself to the House 
of Guise, and that he had not a brothCi^s rivalry to tear— 
Gaspar de Montsoreau might he induced to return to the 
party lie had quitted, and not finallj^ to commit himself to 
conduct so little to his own interest as that which he was pur-* 
suing. 

The other object, however, was much more important even 
than that, to the heart of Charles of Montsoreau ; and the feel- 
ings which were connected with it — as so often happens with 
the feeling') which affect every one in human liic— were badly at 
vananec with other purposeb. That object was to discover 
and guide to the couxt of the Duke of Guise, her whom he 
himself loved best on all the earth ; to free her from the 
hands of the base and dangerous people into whose power she 
had fulleii, and to leave her in security, if* not in happiness. 

When he thought of seeing her again,— when he thoujght 
of pasbirjg days with her on journey, of being her gpide^ 
her piouctor, her cumpanior^ the overpowering longing 
and till 1st for such a jo^ul time shook and agitated him, 
made his heart thnll and his brain reel ; and, bending down 
his face upon his hands, be gave himself up for a long time to 
whu ling dreams of happiness. But then again he asked him- 
self if, after such hours, he could ever quit her; if— following 
the film purpose with which he had left Montsoreau— he 
could resist all temptation to seek her love further, and after 
plunging into the contentions of the day could dedicate hia 
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smd hi$ lifiif as he liad intended, to warfare against the 
infidels, in the order of St* John ?» There was a great struggle 
in his mind when he ashed himself the question— a great and 
terrible 8tro|gle ; but at ien^ he unswered it in the afhnna- 
tive. “^Tes, he said ; yes, I can do so !” But there was 
a condition attached to that decision. “ I can do so,'* he s^, 
** if I find that there is a chance of her wedding him ; if 1 
^d that, in reality and truth, the first bright hopes 1 enter- 
tamed were indeed fallacious;” 

To say the truth, doubts had come over his mind as to 
whether he had construed Marie de Ckihrs^t’s conduct rightly. 
Those doubts had been inkiiled into his imagination by the 
words of the Duke of Guise. Taney lin^red round them : 
shall we say that Hope, ipo, played with them ? If she did 
so, it was against his will ; f(Sr he ma in th&t sad and painful 
Situation where ItOpe, reproved by the highest feelings of the 
heart, dare scarcely point to the objects of desire. Terrible — 
terrible is that rituation where ‘Virtue,, or Honour, or Gene- 
rosity bind down imagination, silence even hope, and shut 
against us the gates m that paradise we see, but must not 
enter. These, indeed, are the angels with the flaming swords. 

Charles of Montsoreau would not suffer himself to hope any 
thing that might make his brother’s misery; but yet fancy 
would conjure up bright dreams ; and knowing and feeling 
that if those dreams were realbed, a complete change must 
come over his actions and his conduct, he saw that pk would 
be needful to use guarded language to bis brother— or rather 
to use only the guard of perfect frankness. He resolved, then, 
to tell him fully his purposes, but to tell him at the same 
time the conditions under which those circumstances were to 
be executed. 

As be pondered, however, and thought over the changed 
demeanour of his brother, over the fiefry impetuosity and im- 
patience of his whole temper and conduct, he remembered 
that it might be with difficulty that he could obtain a hearing 
for a sufficient length of time to explain Itimself fiilly, and he 
consequently determined to write clearly and explicitly, so 
that there might be no error or mistake whotever, and that 
his conduct might remain clear and undoubted ; and sitting 
down at once, he did as he proposed, that he might have the 
letter ready to send or to’ deliver as soon as he discovered 
where his brother t^as. 

The epistle was short, but it was distinct. He referred 
boldly and directly to his conversation witli the Abbe dc 
Bolsguerin ; he explained his conduct since ; and he told his 
deeim^d and unchangeable purpose of seeking in no way the 
band of Mademoiselle de Clai^aut, unless he had reason to 
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believe that the deep attachment which he felt and acknow* 
kdfred towards her were already retumedi He ended by ex* 
hortiap^ his brother to do that which hie pledges and profes* 
sioiis to the Duke of Guise had bound, him to do^ to j^ide 
back Mademoiselle de Clairvaut himself to the protection of 
her uncle, and to avert the necessity of his seeing her and 
conducting her to Soissons. 

Ill thus letting his thoughts dow on in collateral channels 
from subject to subject, he had deviated from the original 
object of his contemplations, which was, the method to be 
pursued for instituting private inquiries throughout the city, 
m regard to the arrival, both of his brother and Mademoiselle 
de (Ualrvaut. Unacquainted with persons in Paris, he 
knew not how to set on foot the*inquiry; and bis mind had 
just revci'tcd to the subject, which appeared more and more 
embarrassing each time he thought of it, when he was in- 
lornied, with an air of great importance, by the ho8t,|,that 
Monaienr Chapellc Marteau demanded humbly to have the 
honour <»f i)ayiijg him his respects. 

Tljc Count ordered him instantly to ho ushered in ; and, 
during the brief moment that iutr rve led before he appeared, 
considered hastily, whether he siiould employ ibis personage 
in any way in making the inquiries that were necessary. He 
knew that he was highly esteemed by the Duke of Guise ; 
but yot it was evident tfiat, by some of the incnibcrs of, or 
the i(»Jlo\\crs of, the League in Paris, the Duke was himseli 
entirely deceived ; and yet Charles of Montsoreau was more 
inclined to trust this man’s sincerity than that of the person 
who had Icfl him some short time before, inasmuch as the 
Dulre li.ul addressed <tne of the jirivate letters we have before 
mentioned to him, while he had never named the other. The 
counteiiuncc and appearance of Chapellc Marteau confirmod 
any jiro possession inaliis favour. It was quick, and intelli- 
gent, and frank, though soniewliat stern ; and he had more- 
over the air and bearing of a man in the higher ranks of life, 
although he held but an ofhee whicli was then considered in- 
ferior, that of one of the Masters in the Chamber of Accounts. 

“ 1 come, sir,” lie said, as soon as the first civilities were 
ofer, ‘‘ to as»k your pardon for some quickness on my^iart m 
refusing you admittance at the gates last night. The tact is, 
that bad-iiiteutioned people have been endeavouring to iutro- 
dnee into the City of Paris, under the King’s name, a multi- 
tude ol‘ soldiery, in twos and threes, for the purpose of over- 
awing us in the pursuit of our rights and liberties.” 

“ Say no more, say no more. Monsieur Chapellc,” said the 
Conut; ^^1 doubt not you had very good reasons fqr what 
you did.” 
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• ^ JEe then paused, l6ttVitig Ilia companion to pursue the anb- 
iect as he might thinkfit ; and the leaguer sefemed sotbewhat 

• embarrassed as to how he should proceed, though his embar- 

‘ raasment showed itself in a diferent manner from that of 
Master Nkolas Fouhiin. ,At ^gth he said, entertained 
some hope, sir, that you might bring pie a communication 
from the Duke of Guise, as, when I had the honour of seeing 
kirn at Gemess'e three days ago, be gave me the hope that he 
would write to me ere long.” 

“No, Mobsieur Chapelle,” replied the Count, deliberately; 

1 ^aye no message ibr you. His Highness directed me, 
iSideed, to ap|dy to you in case of need ; and I know that he 
has the highest esteem for you, belieying you to a zealous 
defender of our holy Mth\ and a man well worthy of every 
consideration but I have no present message to you from 
the Duke ; and the case in which it may be necessary to 
apply to you for assistance, according to his Highness's direc* 
tion, has not yet arrived.” 

“ Most del^htcd shall I be, my Lord* Count,” replied the 
leaguer, “ to ismord you any aid, or assistance or counsel in niy 
power, both on account of his Highness the Duke of Guise 
and on your own. Might I ask what is the case foreseen, in 
which you are to apply to me ?” 

The Count smiled. “ In case, Monsieur Chapelle,” he 
said, “ that 1 do not succeed in ol^eets which the Duke has 
entrusted to me by other means, you shall know. At present, 
however, I have had no opportunity ascertaining what may 
be necessary to he done, tinding that the King is at Vincen- 
nes. In the meantime I am employing myself about some 
personal business of my own, which I am afraid is likely to 
give me trouble.” 

He spoke quite calmly; but a look of intelligence came im- 
mediately over the countenance of Chapelle Marteau, and be 
said, “ Perhaps I might he enabled to assist your Lordship. 
My knowledge of Paris, and all that is transacted therein, is 
verj*- extensive.” 

‘"You are veiy kind,” replied the Count, “ and I take ad- 
vantage of your offer with the greatest pleasur€.<v The matter 
i« a very simple one. My elder brother, the Marquis de 
Montsoreau, set out some time ago to jpin the Duke of Guise, 


* The word Monseiffnenr, my Lord, wWoli in the days of Ijonis XIV, 
had becouio restricted to a vexy few hi^ diRiiai'ics* or only given to other 
noblemen by their own servants and tenantry, was in tb© reign of Homy 
m. commonly nsorl to all liigh noblemen, and we hnd constantly titles 
addressed A won tres iUustre ct tr^a livnor^ Sciffmwr le MaatguU ; or« A VU- 
in^ Heiyiieur, Mmscigimai U Comta de ■ ■ 
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ha^dng under his c^ge and e^ert a young lady, named 
Mademoiselle de Clamant,” 

“Daughter of the Duke of Guise's niece?” eaid Chapelle 
Martcaii^ with some emphasis. , 

“ 1 believe that is the relationship,” answered the young 
nobleman. “ But, however, the tacts are these : I have rea- 
son to believe that my brother was interrupted in his journey 
by the attack of a party of .reiters, &Q was obliged in conse- 
iquence to put himself and Mademoistelle de Clairvaut under 
the protection of a body of the King’s troops coming to Paris. 
Now, my wish is, to ascertain whether he or any of his party, 
either separately or together, are now in Fails, and where 
they are to be tound.” 

The leaguer gazed in his face for a minute or two with an 
inr|uiring look, and then replied, “ I can tell you at once, my 
Lord, that no considerable party whatever has entered the 
gates of Paris under the protection of the King’s troops for the 
last ten days, no ])arty, of even ten in iminbcr, having the 
ensigns of Valois having appeared during that time. But the 
party you mention may have come in by themselves without 
the King’s troops ; and 1 rather suspect that they have so 
done. However, I will let you know the exact particulars 
within lour-and- twenty hours Irom this moment, ai»d every 
other inlormation that 1 .can by any means glean regarding 
the persons yon speak of; for I very well understand, my 
Lord, that there may be more intelligence required about 
them than you choose to ask for at once.” 

The young Count smiled agtiin, but merely replied, “ Any 
information that you can obtain for me, Monsieur Chapelle, 
will be received by me most gratefully ; and in the meantime 
will you do me the honour of partaking my poor dinner which 
is about to be served V ” 

The leaguer, however, declined the high honour, alleging 
important business as his excuse; and, after having dined, 
the young Count rode out through the streets of Pari'!, en- 
deavouring to make himself somewhat familiar with them, 
and feeling all those sensations which the sight ol‘ that great 
cajiital might well produce on one who had never beheld it 
before. On those sensations, however, we must not pause, as 
matters of ipore importance are before us. A couple of houfs 
after nightfall he received a note to the following eli’ect : — 

“ The Marquis de Montsureau, with a body of horsemen, 
bearing no badge or ensign, entered Paris yesterday, at about 
four o’clock, and lodged at the Fleur-de-lis. He iS' not there 
now, however, and is supposed to have quitted Paris. Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut is not known to have entered the 
capital ; but a carriage, containing ladies and waiting- women, 
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was escorted to Vincennes this morning? by a body of troops 
of Valois. The name of one of the ladies was ascertained to 
he the Marquise de Saulny.” 

Charles of Montsoreau received these tidin<|a with a beating 
heart, and sleep did not visit his eyelids till the clock of a 
neighbouring church had i^truck live in the mormng. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

i>AitK heavy clouds hung over tlie world, and totally obscured 
the face of the sky ; the morning was chill, the air keen, and 
the eye of the peasant was often turned up towards the leaden- 
looking masses of vapour above his head, as if to inquij:^ 
whether their stores Avould be poured forth in lightning or in 
snow ; and as Charles of Montsoreau rode on through, the 
park to the Donjon of Vincennes, he felt the gloomy aspect of 
the whole scene more than he might have done at any other 
time. 

There, before his eyes, with the whole face of nature l;iar- 
monising well with its dark and frowning aspect, rose the grey 
gigantic keep which the vanquished opponent of Edward III.^ 
the rash and half-insane founder of the race of Valois, erected 
at an early period of his melancholy reign. Story above 
story, the large quadrangular mass, with its flanking towers, 
rose up till it seemed to touch the gloomy slry abo^ e ; but in 
those days it had at least the beauty of harmony, for no one 
had added to the harsh and solemn features of the feudal 
architecture the gewgaw ornaments of a later age. " The 
gallery of Marie de Medici w'as not built, and nothing was 
seen hut tlic antique form of the Donjon itself, with the mass 
of W’alls surrounding its base with tlicir danldng turrets, a 
pinnacle or two rising above — as if from some low Gothic 
building within the walls — and the still dtirk fosse surround- 
ing the whole. 

form hut a fliint idea to ourficlves — a very faint idea of 
tlie manners and customs of feudal times ; but still less, per- 
haps, can we form any just idea of the every-day enormities, 
crimes, and vuccs, tliat were committed at the period we now 
speak of, and of Avliat it was to live familiarly in the midst of 
such scenes, and to hear daily of such occurrences. The mind 
of most men got hardened, callous, or indifferent to acts of 
darkness and of shame, even if they did not commit them- 
ed ves ; and the world of Paris heard with scarcely an emo- 
tion that this nobleman had been poisoned by another — that 
the hand of the assassin had delivered one high lord of this 
troublesome friend or that pertinacious enemy — that the bus- 
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band had ** drugged the posset ” for the 'wife, or the wife for 
the husband — or that persons obnoxiously wise or virtuous 
disappeared within the walls ol sueh places as Yincennes, 
and passed suddenly 'with their good acts into that oblivion 
which is the general recompense ol all that is excellent upon 
earth. No one noted such deeds ; the sword of justice started 
from the scabbard once or twice in a ccntuiy, but that was 
all ; and the world laughed as merrily — the jest and the re- 
partee went on — sport, love, and folly revelled as gaily 
through the streets of Paris, as if it had been a world of 
gentleness, and security, and peace. 

Hiough oi course Charles of Mpntsoreau felt in some de- 
gree the spirit M the day — ^though he thought it nothing at 
all extraordinary to be attacked by reiters in his own chateau, 
or stopped by f&y or sixty plunderers on the broad highway 
-y-though it seemed perfectly natural to him that man should 
live as m a state of continual warfare, always on his defence, 
yet the whole of his pre'rious life having passed far from the 
daily occurrence of still more revolting scenes, in spots where 
calm nature and God’s handiwork were still at hand to purify 
and heal men’s thoughts, he had very diiferent feelings in 
regard to the events and customs of the day from those which 
were generally entertained by the people qf the metropolis. 
Thus, when he gazed up at the gloomy tower of Vincennes, 
and thought of the deeds which had been committed within 
its 'walls, together with the crimes and follies that were daily 
there enacted, a feeling of mingled horror and disgust took 
possession of his bosom ; and had he not been impelled by a 
sense of duty, he would not have set his foot upon the thres- 
hold of those polluted gates. 

The order to appear before the King at Vincennes had been 
communicated to him early in the morning, and notice of his 
coming had been given to the officers at the gates of the 
casjtle. He was punctual to a moment at the appointed time, 
and was instantly led into the chd,teau, and conducted up a 
long, darksome, winding stone staircase in one of the towers. 
Everything took place almost in silence ; few persons were to 
be seen moving about in the building ; and, while ^rinding up 
those stairs, nothing was heard but the footfalls of himself and 
the attendant who conducted him. 

Charles of Moutsoreau certainly felt neither awe nor fear 
as he thus advanced, though some of the warnings of the 
Duke of Guise might cross his mind at the moment ; but at 
the end of what seemed to be the first story, the attendant 
said, Wait a moment and, pushing open a door, entered 
a room to the right. There was another door beyond, but 
both wore left partly unclosed, and the previous silence was 
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certnaidy no longer to he oomplainod of, fixr such a jatibering, 
and screaming, and yelling, and howling, as was now heard, 
was probably never ^own in the palace of a king, before or 
since- 

Human sounds they seemed certainly not to be, and vet 
words in various languages were to be distinguished, so that 
conjecture was quite put at till alter an absence of 

several minutes the attendant returned, and, bidding the 
young nobleman follow him, led the way once more into this 
den of noise and confusion. 

The scene that then burst upon the eyes of Charles oi 
Montsoreau was as curious as can well be oonccived- Innu- 
merable parrots, macaws, and cockatoos were ranged on 
perches and in cages along the sides of a large ajmrtment, 
with inter\^als of monkeys and apes rattling their chains, 
springing forward at every -object near themi, mouthing, chat- 
tering, and writhing themselves into fimtastic forms ; six or 
seven small beautiful dogs of a peculiar breed were running 
about on the floor, snarling at one another, barking at the 
stranger, or teazing the other animals in the same roonj with 
themselves ; baskets filled with litters of puj>pies w'cre in 
every comer of the room ; and several men and women were 
engaged in tending the tvinged and quadruped favourites ot 
the King. Kot only, however, were the regular attendants 
present, but, as one of the known w^ays to Henry’s regard, a 
great number of other persons were always to be found busily 
engaged in tending the monke3"s, parrots, and dogs. Amongst 
the rest here present were no less tlian five dwarfs, four 
others being in actual attendance upon the King. Xoue were 
above three feet and a half in height, and »sonic were de- 
formed and distorted in the most fearful manner, while one 
was perfectly and beautifully formed, and seemed to hold the 
otiiers in great contempt. The vmces of almost all oi‘ them, 
however, were cracked and screaming ; and it was the sounds 
of their tongues, mingled with the yelping of the dogs, the 
chattering of the monkeys, and tlm various w^ords repeated in 
different languages by the loquacious birds along the w-all, 
which had made the Babel of sounds that reached the ears of 
Cli aides of Montsoreau while he stood without. 

through this room, with the envious e3"es of the 
staring upon his fine figure, the young Count entered 
the chamber of the pages — ^where, as if for the sake ofcoii- 
irast, u number of beautiful youths were seen — and was 
thence led on into the royal apartments, in which everything 
was calm splendour and magnificence. Here and there va- 
liou.s olHcers of the royal household were found lounging away 
the idle hours as they waited fur the King’s commands ; and 
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at kagth, in on ante-room, the young Count wae bade to 
wait again, while the attendant once more notified his eoming 
to the King. He was scarcely detained a moment now, how- 
ever ; but, the door being opened, he was ushered into the 
monarch’s presence. 

Henry on the present occasion presented an aspect difierent 
from that which the youiiig Obunt had expected to behold. 
The monarch had recalled, for a moment or two, the princely 
and^coniinanding air of his youth, and received the young 
Count with dignity itnd grace. His person was handsome, 
his figure fine, and his dress in the most exquisite taste that it 
was possible to conceive. It was neither so efieminate nor so 
overcharged with ornament as it sometimes was; ‘and the 
black veivet slabbed and laced viiith gold, the toque Vith a 
single large dimond on his head, the long snowy-white 
ostrich feather, and the collar of one or two high orders 
round his neck, became him well, and harmonised with the 
^ir of dignity he assumed. 

There were two or three gentlemen who stood around him 
more gaudily dressed than himself, and amongst them was 
theTluke of Epernon, whom Charles of Montsoreau remem- 
bered to have seen at his lather’s chld^ au some years befi>re. 
All, however, held back so as to allow the monarch a full view 
of the young cavalier as he advanced. 

You arc w^clcome to Vincennes, Monsieur de Log^res,” 
said the King. ‘‘ Our rioblc and princely cousin of Guise bas 
notified to us that he has sent you to Paris on business ot 
importance ; and, having given yon that praise which w'c are 
sure 3'mi mxist merit, has besought us to put every sort oi 
trust and confidence in you, and to listen to you as to him- 
self, while you speak with us upon the affairs which have 
brought you hither. We beseech you, therefore, to inform us 
of that which he has leib dark, and tell us how we may plea- 
sure our fair cousin, which is always bur first inclination to 
do — the good of our state and the welfare of our subjects 
considered.” 

“ His Highness the Duke of Guise, Sire,” replied Charles 
of Montsoreau, not in the slightest degree abashed by the 
many eyes that were fixed upon liim, scrutinising his person 
and his dress in the most unceremonious manner, ‘‘ his High- 
ness the Duke of Guise, Sire, has sent me to your Majesty 
to ask information regarding a young lady, his near relation, 
who, he has reason to believe, was protected by a body of 
your Majesty’s troops in a situation of some difficulty, for 
which protection the Duke is most grateful. She was then, 
he understood, conducted to this your Majesty’s castle of 
Vincennes, doubtless for the purpose of afibrding her a safe 
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asylum you could restore her to bis lljghuess, who is her 
guardian.'* 

Henry turned with a sneering smile towards a dark but 
, handsome man, with a somewhat sinister expression of conn* 
tenance, on his lefl hand, saying, in an under tone, Quick 
travelling, Villequier I to Soissons and back to Paris in tnur- 
and-tweuty hours,' ha! the swaUow ever wings like ^ 
rumour I” 

This was said affectedly aside, but quite loud enou^ for. » 
the young nobleman to hear the whole. He, of course, madie 
no reply, as the words were not addressed to him ; bat ;waitcd, 
with his eyes bent down, apparent^ in thoughtful inedita> 
tion, till the King should give him his answer. 

Ybu have given us, Monsieur le Comte de Log^res,*' said 
the King, but a Ihiut idea of this business; and, as uuhap* 
l^y the commanders of our troops arc but too little accus- 
tomed to afford us any very full account of their prorceedings, 
we are ignorant of tlic occasion on which any one of them 
rendered this service to the young lady you mention,^* 

This aficcted unconsciousness, displayed absolutely in con- 
iunctioii with a scarcely concealed knowledge of the Avhole 
' affair, Charles of Montsoreau felt to be triding and insulting : 
but he lost not his reverence for the kingly authority ; and 
he replied, with evciy appearance of delerence, “ I had ima- 
gined, Sire, that the quick wings oi rumour must have car- 
ried the whole particulars to your Mf»iesty, otherwise I 
should have been more particular in my account. The ser- 
vice was rendered to the young lady very lately, between 
Jouarre and Gandelu. I am not absolutely aware of the 
name of the officer in command of the troops at the time, but 
one gentleman present bore the name oi Colomhel.” 

And pray what was tlie name of ^tbe young lady herself? ” 
demanded the King, with a sneer. ^^The Duke of Guise 
has many she relations, as wc sometimes find to our cost.' It 
could not be our pi’etty, mild, and virtuous friend, the Duchess 
ot Montpensier, nor the delicate and fair<favoured hiade- 
moi.sclle de St. Bcuve ; for the one is staying in Paris in dis- 
obedience to tlie orders of the King, and the other is remain- 
ing there, waiting for the tender consolations of the Chevalier 
d’Aumalc.” 

, The yo^g Count turned somewhat red, l3oth at the coarse- 
ness and the scornfulncss of the King’s reply. The young 
g lady,” he answered, however, still keeping the same tone, 
f is named Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, daughter of tlie late 
Count de Clain'aut.” 

‘ Your first-cousin, Villequier,” sdd the King, turning to 
his minister You shoulcl know something of this affrir ? ” 
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“ Not more than your Ma.jesty,” replied VilleqTiier, bowing 
low, and perceiving very clearly that Henry had maliciausly 
wished to embarrass him. 

The King smiled at the double-meaning answer, and then, 
turning to the young Count,, replied, “well, sir, you have 
lalhlled your mission, and may tell the Duke of Guise, our 
true and well-beloved cousin, that we. will cause immediate 
inquiry and investigation to be made into the whole affair; 
and let him know the particulars as soon as we are suihciently 
well-informed to speak upon it with that accuracy whiw 
becomes our character. You may retire.’^ 

This was ol' course tuot the conclusion of the adair to 
which Charles of Montsoreau was inclined to submit ; and it 
was evident to him that the King and bis minions presumed 
dpon his apparent youth and inexperience. But there was a 
firm decision in his character which they were not prepared 
for ; and after pausing lor a moment in thought, during which 
time the King’s brows began to bend angrily upon him, he 
raised his eyes, looking Henry calmly and stedfastly in the 
lace,' and replpng, “Your Majesty must pardon me if I do 
not take instant advantage of your permission to retire, as 
you have conceived a false impression when you imagine that 
my mission is fulfilled.” 

The King looked with an air of astonidiment, first to Eper- 
non and then to Villeqiiier : but the former turned away his 
head with a look of dissatisfactioh ; while the latter bit his 
lip, let his hand fall upon a jewelled dagger in bis belt, and 
saidimothing. 

Charles of 'Montsoreau, however, went on in the calm but 
determined tone. “ His Highness the Duke of Guise,” he 
said, “ directed me to inform your Majestyoflihe facts I have 
mentioned, and to beg in general terms infinmation regarding 
them; but in case the general information ’ that 1 obtained 
was not sufficiently .accurate to enable me to write to him 
distinctly tliat Mademoiselle de Clairvaut is in this place, or 
in that place, he further directed me humbly to request that 
your Majesty w^ould answer in plain terms the following plain 
questions :~Ts Mademoiselle de Clairvaut in the chS-teau of 
Vincennes ? Is she under the charge and protection of 3 ^ur 
Majesty V Docs your Majesty know where she is ?” 

“By the Lord that lives,” exclaimed Henry, “this Duke of 
Guise chooses himselt hold ambassadors to his King !” 

“ Do you dare, malapert boy,” exclaimed Villequier, “ with 
that bold brow, to cross-question your sovereign?” 

“ 1-do dare, sir,” answered Charles of Montsoreau, “to ask 
my sovereign, in the name oi the Duke of Guise, these plain 
questions, which, as he is a just and noble mon^ch, he can 
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nmtiker find any difficulty in answering, nor feel any anger in 
hearing/’ 

♦‘And what if I refuse to answer, sir?” demanded the King. 
“What is to be the consequence then? Is the doughty mes- 
senger charged to make a declaration of war on the part of 
our obedient subject, the Duke of Guise ?” 

The young Count was not prepared for this question, and 
hesitated how to answer it, though a fiill knowledge of how 
terrible the Duke of Guise was to the weak and effeminate 
monarch he addressed brought a smile over his countenance, 

■ which had in reality more effect than any words he could have 
woken. After a pause, however, he replied, — “ Oh, no, Sire, 
'file Duke of Guise is, as you say, your Majesty’s most de- 
voted and obedient subject ; and, never conceiving it possible 
that you would refuse to answer his htunble questions, he gav# 
me no instructions what to say in a case that he did not fore* 
see. I can only suppose,” he added, with a low and reverent 
bow to the King, “that the Duke will be obliged to come to 
Paris himself to make those inquiries and investigations, con- 
cerning his young relation, in which 1 have not been suc- 
cessful.” 

Charles of Montsoreau could see, notwithstanding the paint, 
which delicately furnished tbe King with a more stable com- 
plexion than bis own, that at the very thought of the Duke of 
Guise coming to Paris the weak monarch turned deadly pale. 
The same signs also were visible to Y illequitr, who whispered, 
“No fear, Sire ; no fear ; he will not come !” 

The King answered sharply, however, and sufficiently loud 
for the young nobleman to bear, “We must give him no ex- 
cuse, Kene ! we must give him no excuse ! Monsieur de Lo- 
gies,” he continued, ])utting on a more placable air than be- 
we are glad to fuid that neither the Duke ol' Guise nor 
his envoy presumes to threaten us; and in consideration of 
the questions beiug put in a proper manner, we are willing to 
answer them to the best of our abilities.” 

Villequier, at these wnrds, laid his band gently upon the 
King's cloak ; but Henry twitched it away from his grasp with 
an air of impatience, and continued, “1 shall therefore answer 
.|«?n frankly and freely, youiig^ gentleman ; telling you that 
Ilib lady whom you are sent to seek is in fact not at*Vm- 
eennes ; nor, to the best of our knowledge and belief, in our 
good city of Paris ; neither do we know or have any correct 
information of where she may be found, though it is not by 
any means to be denied that she has visited this our castle of 
Vincennes.” 

The first part of the King’s speech had considerably re- 
lieved the mind of Yillequier; but when he proceeds lf> 
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maike the somewhat lumecessBiy adimsskm, that Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut had viaited Vii3K^ennes> the minister again at^ 
tempted to interrupt the .King, saying, “You know, Sire, her 
pause at Vincennes was merely momentary, and absolutely 
necessary for those passports and safeguards without which it 
might be dangerous to trs^vel, in the distracted state of the 
country/’ 

“ Perfectly true,” replied Henry ; but the King’s appre- 
hension of the Duke of G^uise appearing in Paris was much 
stronger than his respect for his minister’s opinion ; and he 
proceeded with what he had to say, in spite of every sign or 
hint that could he given him. 

“You must know, Monsieur de Logies,” he said, “that, as 
I before observed, she did vMt Vincennes for^a brief space ; 
tut, there being something embarrassing in the whole business, 
we were, to say the truth — albeit not insensible to beauty — we 
were*not at all sorry to see her depart.” 

Although Charles of Montsoreau judged rightly that the 
abode ol' Vincennes, to the high and pure-minded girl whom 
he sought, could only have been one of horror, he could not 
conceive anything in her situation which should have j^roved 
embarrassing to the King, and he anavinered bluntly, “Then 
your Majesty of course has caused herio be escorted in salcty 
to the Duke of Guise, as the means of relieving yourself from 
all embarrassment concerning her ?” 

“Not so, not so, Monsieur de Logtires,” replied the King. 
“Young diplomatists and young greyhounds run fast and over- 
leap the game. It so happens that there arc various claims 
regarding the wardship of this young lady. She has many 
relations, , as near or nearer than the Duke of Guise. I'he 
care and guidance of her, too, under the authorisation of the 
Duke himself has been claimed by a yomtg nobleman whom 
you may have heard of, called tlie Marquis of Montsoreau ; ” 
and he fixed his eyes meaningly upon the young Count’s lace. 
“ All these circumstances rendered the matter embarrassing . 
and as I was not calle<l upon to decide the matter judicially ; 
and the lady, if not quite of an age by law to judge lor her- 
self, being very nearly so, I thought it far better to leave the 
whole business to her own discretion, and let her take what 
course she thought fit, offering her every assistance and pro- 
tection in my power, which, however, she declined. You may 
therefore assure the Duke of Guise, on my part, that she is 
not at Vincennes, and tl^at 1 am unacquainted with where she 
is at this moment. 1 now think, therefore,' that all your ques- 
tions are answered, and tlie business is at an end.” 

“ I fear I must intrude upon your Majesty still further,” re- 
pttid the young Count ; “ fbr besides the letter from the Duke 
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of Gtiise, which I have bad the honour of delivering to y^t 
Majeety, he has also furnished me with this document, giving 
me lull power and authority to inquire, seek fur, and require, 
at the hands of any person in whose power she may be, the 
young lady whom he claims as his ward. He has directed 
me to request your Majesty^e approbation of the same, ex- 
pressed by your signature to that effect, giving me authority 
to search for her in your name also, and to require the aid 
and assistance of all your ofSeers, and military, in e:iim* 
curing the said task.” 

Henry looked both agitated and angry; and Wlequier 
spoke for a moment to Epemon behind the King's back. 

Monsieur dc I.K)g^res," exclaimed the latter, taking a step 
forward, “ thiewis, too much.^ 1 can hardly suppose that bis 
Highness the Duke of Guise has authorised you to mcdEe* 
su(3i a demand.” 

“ My Lord Duke of Epemon,” replied the Count, “ were 
it not that 1 hold in my hand the Duke's authority for that 
which I state, I would call upon you to put your insinuation 
in plainer terms, that I might give it the lie as plainly as I 
would do any other unju^ accusation.” 

The Duke turned very red ; but he replied, ** And you 
would be treated, sir Count, as a petty boy ot the low nobility 
of this realm deserves, for using such language to one so 
much above yourself.” 

‘‘ There is no one in France so much above myself, sir,” 
replied the Count, gazing on him sternly, and with a look of 
some contempt, “ as to dare to insult me with impunity ; and 
though you be now High- Admiral of France, Colonel-fiencral 
of Iriliiiitry, Governor of half the provinces of thia comjtry, 
Duke, Tcer, and hold many another rich and honourable office 
besides, 1 tell you, John of Nogaret, that when the Baron de 
Caumont dined at my father's table, he sat nearer the salt 
than perhaps now may suit the proud Duke of Epernon to 
remember.” 

Silence !” exclaimed the King, rousing himself for a mo- 
ment from his effeminate apathy, while, for a brief space, an ' 
expression of power and dignity came over his countenance, 
such as that which had distinguished him while Duke of An- 
jou. “Silence, iusolent boy! Silence, Epernon! 1 forbid you, 
on pain of my utmost displeasure, to take notice, even by a 
word, of what this young man has said. You were yourself 
wrong to answer for the King in the King’s presence. '!nie 
Duke of Guise shall have no just occasion to complain ot us,” 
he added, the brightness which had come upon him gradually 
dying away like Uie false promising gleam ol sunshine which 
sometunes breaks for a moment through a rainy autumnal 
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and fades awagr as c»Km, amidst the dull gri^ 

elouds; **the Duke of ^uise alnell liave no occasion to com- 
plain of us. We will give this young man the , authority 
which he has so insolently demanded, to seek lor Mademoiselle 
dc Clairraut, and having found her— if she have not joined 
the Duke of Guise long before — ^to esi^rt her in safbty to our 
cousin's care. But, Monsieur de Logkes, you show your ig- 
norance of every custom of the court and state, by supposing 
that the King of France can write down at the bottom of the 
powers given you by the Duke of Guise his name in confir- 
moUoti of the same, like a steward at the bottom of a butcher's 
bill. The authority which vre give you must pass through the 
office of our secretary of state, and it shall be drawn out and 
sent to you as speedily as possible. 1 think that Monsieur de 
Villequier idready k^^ows where to send this authority. You 
may now retire ; and rest assured that it shall reach you as 
soon as possible. At the same 'time we pardon you for your 
conduct in this presence, which. much needs pardon, though it 
does not merit it.’* 

Charles of Montsoreau bowed low, and retired from the 
King's presence, liilly convinced that Henry was deceiving 
him ; that he knew, or, at all events, had every means of 
judging, where Marie de Clairvaut was ; and that he had not 
the slightest intention of sending him the authorisation he 
had promised, unices absolutely driven to do so. 

The moment that the young Count had quitted the presence, 
the King turned angrily to Villequier, exclaiming, “ Are you 
mad, Villequier, to risk bringing that fiery and ambitious pest 
upon us ? ’Tis but four days ago he was within ten miles ot 
Paris?” 

“Pshaw. Sire! ’’replied Villequier; ‘*there is not the slight- 
est chance of his coming. Did I not tell you when he was at 
Gonesse that 1 woubi find means to make him run like a 
frightened hare hack again to Soissons? I fear your Majesty 
has ruined all our plans by promising this autfiority to that 
malapert youth, who doubtless already knows, or easily divines, 
that he is deceived.” 

“1 have not deceived him,” said the King : “ I told him the 
girl was notjat Vincennes ; nor is she, I told him that 1 did 
not know where she is at this moment; nor do I; for she may 
be three miles on this side of Meulan, or three miles on that, 
for auglit 1 know. It depends upon the quickness of the 
herses, and the state of the roads. 1 promised him the au- 
thority to seek her ; and he shall have it in good due form, 
if he live long enough, and wait in Paris a sufficient time.” 

“ If he have it not within three days,” replied Villequier, 
“be you sure, Sire, that he will write to the Duke of Guise.” 
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But» Villequier,” said tbc King, in a soft tone, “ could you 
not bnd means to prevent his making use of pen and ink to 
such bad purposes ? In short, hriend Ben^, it is altogether 
your affair. You seem to think that the fact of this girl 
ing into our hands is quite the discovery of a treasure which 
may fix on our skte this young Marquis of Montsoreau and 
the crafTty Ahbe that you talk oi, and 1 don't know how many 
more people besides. Now 1 told you from the beginning 
th^ you should manage it all yourself : so look to it, good 
Vilkquier ; look to it.” 

‘^He has let me manage it all myself, truly!” said Ville^ 
qni^r^ in a low tone. “ But T wish to .know more precisely, 
your Majesty,” he added aloud, what am I to do with this 
youth and the girl? Is he to have the authorisation or 
not ? Am I, or ara I not, to give her up when he demands 
hei‘?” 

“Now, good faith,” replied the King, “ would not one think, 
Bpvrtion, that our well •beloved friend and minister lujrc w'as 
a mere no’^uce out of a convent of young girls, a tender and 
scrupulous little thing, thinking evil in every stray look or 
soft word addressed to her. He who ha^s dealt with so many 
in his day, diplomatists and waniors and statesmen, has not 
wit enough to deal with a raw boy, whom, doubtless, our fair 
and crafty cousin of Guise has sent upon a fbors errand to get 
him out of the way.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Duke of Epemon, “ our wise 
friend Villequier seems to be somewhat prudent and cautious 
this morning, llie young lady is in your hands, I think, Ville- 
quier ; is she not ? and you have sent her off into Normandy, 
1 think 3 'ou told me, with an escort of fifty of your archers. 
She goes there, doubtless, as his Majesty bus said, with her 
own will and consent, and by bef own choice, for there is a 
soft persuasiveness in fifty archers which k U very difficult for 
a W'oman’s heart to resist ; and, doubtless, by the same co- 
gent arguments, you will induce her to marry whom you 
please. Come, tell us who it is to be ; the hand of a rich 
heiress to dispose of may be made a profitable thing, under 
such management as yours, Villequier.” 

“ I have not discovered the philosopher’s stone, like you, 
Monsieur d’Epernon,” replied the otlier. 

The King laughed gaily, for Epernon’s extraordinary cu- 
pidity was no secret even to the monarch that fed it. But the 
Duke was proof to all jest upon that score ; and looking at 
Villequier with the same sort of musing expression which he 
had before borne, he repeated his question, saying, “ Come, 
come, disinterested chevalier, tell us to whom do you intend 
to give her?” 
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“ Perhaps to my own nephew,” replied the other. “ What 
think you of that, Monsieur le Due?” 

* The brow of Epenion grew clouded in a m<»nent “ I 
think,” he said, “ that you will not do it, for two reasons: in 
the first place, you destine your nephew for your daughter 
Charlotte.” 

Not I,” relied the Marquis ; “ 1 never dreamt of sucK a 
thing. She shall wed higher than that, or not at all. But 
what is your second reason, Monsieur dTjpernon ? ” 

‘‘ Because you dare not,” replied the Due d’Epernon ; and 
he added, speaking in a low tone, “ You dare not, Villequier, 
mingle your race with that of Guise. The moment you do, 
your object will be clear, and your ruin certain.” ^ 

“ It is a curious thing. Sire,” said Villequier, turning to the 
King with a smile, “ it is a curious thing to see how my good 
Lord of Epernon grudges any little advantage to us mean 
men. Iloweyer, to set his Grace’s mind at case, I neither 
^ destine Mademoiselle de Clairvaut for one nor for the other ; 
but 1 think she may prove a wonderful good bait for the wild 
young iNIarqnis of Moritsoreau. By the promise of her hand, 
as far as rny interest and influence is concerned, he will not 
only be bound to your Majesty’s cause on every occasion, but 
will exert himself more zealously and potently for that, than 
any other inducement could lead him to do. Even if he 
should fail in the trial — for we must acknowledge that he 
shows liiinself somewhat unstable in his purposes — he will, at 
all events, have so far committed himself as to give your Ma- 
jesty good cause for confiscating all his land, cutting down all 
his tlmljor, and seizing upon all his wealth. llowevor, I 
mu'^t lliink, in the first place, of how to deal with this brother 
of hi«.” 

“ >5o very diflScult task, I should judge,” said the Duke ot 
Epernon, “ for one so practised in the art of catching gud- 
geons as you, Villequier.” 

“ I don’t know that,” answered Villequier ; “ J would fain 
detach that youth, also, from the Guises. You fee, most 
noble Duke, I am thinking of the King’s interest all the time, 
while you are thinking of your own. However, I mu.st find 
a way to manage him, tor, as their wonderful friend and tutgr, 
this wnse Abb^ de Boisguerin, admitted to me last night, there 
are three means all powerful in dealing with our neighbours 
— love, interest, and ambition ; and we might thus exemplify 
it, — the King would do anything for the first, the Duke of 
Epernon anything for the second, and his IlighnesB of Guise 
anything for the third.” 

. “ There are two other implements frequently liised, which 1 
wonder Monsieur de Villequier did not add,” said the Dukei 
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as I rather expect he may have to use one or other of them 
on the present occasion and men say he is fully as skilful in 
using them as in employing love, interest, or ambition, lor his^ 
ends/^ 

“Pray what are those?” demanded Yillcquier, somewhat 
sharply. 


“Vicenza daggers,” replied the Buke of Epemon, “and 
wine that splits a Venice glass !” 

“ Come, come, Epernon,” cried the King, “ you and ViUe- 
quier shall not quarrel. Come away L‘om him, come away 
from him, or you will be using your daggers on each other 
presently ; ” and, throwing his arm familiarly round bis ned^, 
< he drew the Buke away. 


CHAPTER XVra. 

Charles of Montsoreau rode homeward in painful and an- 
xious thought : be had flattered himself vainly, belore he had 
proceeded to Vincennes, that the redoubted name ot Henry 
of Guise would he found fully sufficient immediately to cause 
the restoration of Marie de Clairvaut to him, who bad natur- 
ally a right to protect her. It less frequently happens that 
youth fails to reckon upon the fiery contention it is destined 
to meet with from adversaries, than that it miscalculates the 
force of the dull and inert opposition which circumstances 
continually offer to its eager course, throwing upon it a heavy, 
slow^ coT'.tinual weight, which, like a clog upon a powerful 
horse, seems but a nothing for the moment, but in the end 
checks its speed entirely. None knew better than Henry III. 
that it is by casting small obstacles in the way oi' impetuous 
youth, that wc conquer and tame it sooner than by opposing 
it ; and such had been his purpose with Charles of Montso- 
rcau. In his idle carelessness he cared but little what became 
of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, or into whose hands she fell. 
He was willing to countenance and assist the politic schemes 
of his favourite Villequier ; and cared not, even in the slight- 
est degree, whether that personage employed poison or the 
knife to rid himself of the young Count of Logeres, provided 
always that be himself had nothing to do with it. The only 
part "that be was inclined to act was to thwart the Buke*8 
young envoy by obstacles and long delays ; and this he had 
sutfered to become so far evident to Charles of Montsoreau, 
that he became angry and impatient at the very prospect be- 
fore him. He doubted, however, whether it would be right, 
to send off a cornier with this intelligence immediately to the 
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Duke of Guise, or to wait for two op three dajrs, in order to 

and he was still pondering the matter, while riding ^irough 
the streets of Paris, when, in passing by a large and splenmd 
mansinn in one oi the ipincipal streets, he caught a glimpse 
of two figures disappearing tbrdugh the arched portal of the 
building. The faces of neither weVe visible to him ; their 
figures only for a moment, and that at a distance. But he 
ltdt that he could not be mistaken—that all the thoughts and 
leeUngs and memories ol youth could not so sudderif^, so ma- 
gically, be called up by the sight of any one but his brother, 
— ^and il so, that tlie other was the Abbe de Boieguerin, 

Whose is that house he exclaimed aloud, turning to his 
attendants. 

“ That of Monsieur Rend de Villequier,” replied the page 
instantly; and, springing from his horse at the gate, the 
young Count knocked eagerly for adtnission. The portals 
were instantly thrown open, and a porter in crimson, with a 
broad belt fringed with gold, appeared in answer to the sum- 
qnons. 

I think,’’ said the young Count, “ that I saw tliis moment 
the Marquis de Montsoreau ana the Abbd de Boisguerin pass 
into this house.” 

The porter looked dull, and shook his head, replying, 
“ No, sir ; nobody has passed in here but two of my noble 
Lord’s attendants — the old Abbe Scargilas, and Master Nico- 
las Prevot, who used formerly to keep the Salle d’Armes, op- 
posite the kennel at St. Germain.” 

Although Charles of Montsoreau knew the existence and 
possibility of such a thing as the lie circumstantial, yet the 
coolness and readiness oi the porter surprised him. “ Pray,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause, is there any such person 
as either Monsieur de Montsoreau or the Abbe de Boisguerin 
dwelling here at present ?” 

“ None, sir,” replied the man. “ There is no one here but 
the attendants of my Lord, who is at present absent with the 
King.” 

Charles of Montsoreau would have given a good deal to 
have searched the house from top to bottom ; but as it would 
not exactly do to storm the dwelling of Rene de Villequier, 
he rode on, no less convinced than ever that his brother was 
at that moment in the dwelling of the minister. 

This conviction determined his conduct at once. That his 
brother was in Paris, and in the hands of the most dangerous 
and intriguing man of that day, he had no doubt; and it 
eeemed to him also clear, that schemes were going on and 
contriving, of which tlie obstacles and delays thrown in his 
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way might be, perhaps, a part. To what ibev tended he 
could not, uf course, tell directly ; but he saw that the only 
hope of frustrating them lay m exertion without the loss of a 
monieut, and he accordingly dispatched his foithluL attendant 
Gondrin to Soissons as soon as he reached the inn. 

Wc must follow, however, for a moment, the two persons 
whom the young Count had seen enter the hotel oi‘ Yillequier, 

I and accompany them at once into the chamber to which they 
proceeded alter passing the portal. It was a splendid cabinet, 
filled wi#i every sort of rare and costly funuturc, which was 
displayed to the greater pcrfectian by the dark but rich tapes- 
try that (‘OYcred the walls. Another lar^ room opened be* 
yond, and through the door of that again, whicli was partly 
open, a long suite of bed- rooms and other apartments were 
seen, with chiferent rich and glittering objects placed here and 
there along Uie per'*pectivc, as if for the express purpose of 
catching the eye. 

Into one the large arm-chairs which the cabinet con- 
tained. the Marquis of Montsoreau threw himself as if fami- 
lial \iitli the scene. Villequier is long,*’ he said, speaking 
to the Abb<^‘. He promised to have returned before this 
houi,” 

Impatience, Caspar, impatience,” replied the Abb#, “ is 
the > ICC of your disjiosition. How muon have you lost al- 
ready by impatience 1 Was it not your impatience which hur- 
ried me forward to roprr<>eut hitt own Mtuation and that of 
yourself to your brother Charles, which drove him directly 
to the Hukc of Guise? Was it not your impatience which 
made you speak words of love to Marie dc Ciair\aut before 
she was prepared to hear them, drawing from her a cold and 
icy re])ly V Was it not y^our impatience that made ns lea've 
behind at TVovins all the tired hoi'ses and one-half of the men, 
rather than waif a single day to enable them to come on nith 
us ; and did not that vciy fact put us almost at the mercy ot 
the reiters, and. give your brother an opportunity of showing 
his gallantry and expense V” 

“ Jt is fill true, my fn^d ; it is all true,” replied the Mar- 
quis. “ Hut in regard td my speaking those fiery words to 
Marie do Clairvaut, how could I help that? Is it possible so 
to‘ keep down the overfiowing thoughts of our bosom as to 
prevent their bursting forth when the stone is talcen off from 
the iountdin, and when the feelings of the heart gush oat, not 
as lioni the spnng of some ordinary river, but, like the waters 
of A aucluse, full, powerful, and abundant even at their 
sourtt 

It was that r wished you to guard against,” replied the 
Abbe. Had you anqcared to seek, you would have 
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been Bought rather than avoided. It may be true, Gaspsr^ 
what authors have said, that a woman, like some animals ot 
tlie chase, takes a pleasure in being pursued ; but depend 
upon it, if she do so, she puts forth au her speed 'to insure 
herself against being caught. Unless you are very sure of 
your own speed aikl strength, you had better steal quietly on- 
ward, lest you frighten the Had she heard much from 

my lips, and from those of her good but weak friend Madame 
de Saulny, of your high qualities, imd of all those traits in 
your nature c^culatcd to captivate and attract such a being 
as faicrseli', while you .seemed indiderent and somewhat com 
withal, everything good that is in her nature would have 
joined with everything that is less good — the love ot high 
qualities and of iiianly daring would have combined with va- 
nity and caprice to make her seek you, excite your attention, 
and court your love.’^ 

I have never yet seen in her,” said the young Marquis, 

either vanity or caprice; and besides, good tiicnd, such 
things to me at least are not matters of mere calculation. 1 
act upon impulses that I cannot resist. Mine are feelings, not 
reasonmgs : 1 follow where they lead me, and 'even in the 
pursuit acquire intense pleasure that no reasoning could 
give.’* 

“ True,” replied the Abhd, bending down his head and an- 
swering though tftilly. There is a great difference between 
your age and mine, Gaspar. You are at tlie age of passions 
and at that period of their sway when they defeat themselves 
by tlieir own intensity. I b«ul thought, however, that my 
lessons might have tauglit you, my counsel might have shown 
you, that with any great object iu view it is necessary to mode- 
rate even passion in the course, iu order to succeed in the 
end.” 

“ But there is joy in the course also,” exclaimed Gaspar de 
Montsoreau. ** Think you, Abb^, that even’ if it weft possi- 
ble to win the woman we love by another’s voice, we could 
lose the joy of winning her for ourselves — the great, the tran- 
scendent joy ol' struggling for her affection, even though it 
were against her coldness, her indifference, or her anger?” 

I think, Gaspar,” replied the Abbe, “ that if to a 'heart 
constituted as yours is, there be added a mind of equal power, 
nothing — not even the strongest self-denial — will be impossi- 
ble for the object of winning her jmu love. But I am not a 
good judge of such matters,” be continued, with a slight smile 
curling his lip — a smile not altogether without pride. “lam 
no judge of' such matters. The profession which I have 
chosen, and followed to a certain point, excludes them from 
my consideration. All I wish to do in the present instance is 
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to warn yon, GaspoX) a^lnst your own impetuosity in dealing 
with this Villeqmcr. Be warned against that man ! be care- 
Ibl ! Promise him nothing ; commit yourself absolutely to no- 
thing, unless upon good and sufficient proof that lie, to^ deals 
sincerely with you. He is not one to be trubted, Gfaspar, 
even in the slightest of things ; and promise me not to com- 
mit yourself with him in any tespect whatsoever.’’ 

fear not, icar not,” replied the Marquis. In this re- 
spect at least, good friend, no passions hurry me on. Here I 
can deal calmly and tranquilly, because, though the end is the 
same, 1 have nothing but art to encounter, which may always 
be. encountered by reason. When I am with her, AbbiS, it is 
the continual stnfe of passion that I have to fear ; at every 
word, at every action, J have to be upon my ^ard ; and rea« 
son, like a solitary sentinel upon the walls of a4dty attacked 
on every aide, opposes the foes in vain at one pointy whik 
they pour in upon a thousand others.” 

While he was yet speaking, a servant with a noiseless loot 
entered the room, and in a low sweet tone informed the Mar- 
quis, that Monsieur de Villequier had just returned from Vin- 
cennes, and desired earnestly to spe& with him, for a mo- 
ment, alone in his own cabinet. The word alone ” was pro- 
nounced more loud than any oilier, thoyab the whole was low 
and tuneful; for Villequier used to declare that he loved to 
have servants with feet like cats and voices like nightingales. 

The Abbe marked that word distinctly, and was too wise to 
make the slightest attempt to accompany his former pupil. 
The Marqiasi, however, did not remark it; and, perhaps a 
little icailul of his o^n firmness and skill, asked his friend to 
accompany him. But the Abbe instantly declined. “Ko, 
Gaspar,” he said, ‘^no; it were better that you bhould see 
Monsieur Villequier alone. T will wait for you here and, 
turning to the table, he took up an illuminated psalter, 
and c^mined the miniatures with as close and careful an 
eye as ii he hod been deeply interested in the labours of the 
artist. 

He saw not a line which had there been drawn ; but afier 
the Marquis had followed the servant from the room he mut- 
tered to himsell, So, Monsieur de Villequier, you think that 
1 Urn a mean man, who may be over-reached with impunity 
and ease ! You know* me not yet, but you shall know me, 
and that soon.” And laying down the psalter, lie took up an- 
other book of a character more suited to bis mind at the mo- 
ment, and read calmly tdl his young friend returned, which 
was not lor near an hour. 

In the meantime the Marquis had proceeded to the cabinet 
of Villequier, who, the moment he saw him, rose from the 
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duiir in which he had been seated busily writing, and pressed 
him warmly by the hind. 

“My dear young Liend,*’ he said, “ one leams to love the 
more those in whose cause one suffers something ; and since 
J saw you, I have had to fight your battle manfully.” 

“Indeed’ and may I ask, my Lord, with whom?” de- 
manded the young Marquis. 

“ With many,” answered Villequicr. “ With the King, — 
with Epemon, — ^with your own brother.” 

“ With ihy brother ! ” exclaimed Gaspar of Montsoreau, 
while the blood rushed up in his face. “ Docs he dare to op- 
pose me alter all his luud prolessions of disinterestedness and 
generosity ? But where is be, my Lord ? Leave me to deal 
with biro.* Where does he dwell ? Is he in Paris ? ” 

Villequier smiled, but so slightly, that it did not attract the 
eyes ot his companion. That smile, however, w as but the an- 
nouncement of a sudden thought that had passed through his 
own mind. 

Shrewd politicians like himself, fertile in all resources, and 
unscrupulous about any, feel a pride and pleasure in their 
own abundance of expedients, which makes the conception of 
a new means to their end as pleasant as the finding of a dia- 
mond. On the present occasion the sulitlc courtier thought 
to himself with a smile, as he saw the angry blood mount into 
the cheek of the young Marquis of Montsoreau at the very 
mcntioniof his brother’s name, — “Here were a ready means 
of ndding ourselves, were it needful, of one, if not both, of 
these young rabh -headed nobles, by setting them to cut each 
other's throats.” 

It suited not his plan, however, at the moment to follow out 
the idea, and he consequently replied, “ No, no, Monsieur de 
Montsoreau. I should take no small care, seeing how justly 
offended you are with your brother, to prevent your finding 
out his abode, as I know what consequences would ensue. 
But in all probability, by this time, he has gone back to tlie 
Duke of Guise, having with difficulty been mistrated, for the 
King was much inclined to yield to his demands.” 

“ What did he demand?” exclaimed the Marquis vehe- 
mently. “ What did he dare to demand, after the professions 
he made to me at La Fert4 ? ” 

“ That matters not,” answered Villequier. “ Suffice it that 
his demands were such as would have ruined all your hopes 
for ever.” 

“ But why should the King support his demands,’ said the 
Marquis, “ when well assured of how attached he is to the 
great head of the League that tjTannises over him ? ” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said Villequier. “ The League only ty- 
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numim BO lottg as the King chooseB. He^ wields not ^ 
sword at present, but the sword h still in his bands to strike 
when he thinks fit. But to answer your question, my young 
friend. Tl»e King knows well, as you say, that your brother 
is attached to the Duke of Guise : but you must remember at 
the same time, Monsieur de Montsoreau, tliat as yet he is not 
fully assured that you are attached to himself. Nay, hear 
me out, hear roe out I The King*s arguments, I am bound to 
say, were not only specious but reasonable: He had to con* 
eider, on the one hand, that the Duke of Guise, with whom it 
is his strongest interest to keep fair, demands this young lady 
as his ward, which, according to the laws of the land, Henry 
has no right to refuse. Your brother, on the Duke's part, 
threatens loudly ; and what hare 1 to oppose to a demand to 
which it seems absolutely necessary in good policy that the 
King should yield ? Nothing ; for, on the other hand, Henry 
aifirms that he can he in no degree sure of yourself ; that 
.,your family for long have shown attachment for the House of 
Guise ; that you vourself were upon your march to join the 
Duke, when this lady, falling into the hands of the King's 
troops, induced you to abandon your purpose for the time ; but 
that the moment he favours your suit, or gives his conse;it to 
your union with her, you may return to your former attach- 
ments, and purchase the ]>ard(m and good will of the Duke of 
Guise by returning to his faction.*' 

“ I am incapable of such a thing ! ’* exclaimed the 'Marquis 
vehemently : hut the recollection of his abandonment of the 
Duke’s party came over him with a glow of shame, and he 
remained for a moment or two without making any further 
reply, while Villoquicr was purposely silent also, as if to let 
what he had said have its fuii effect. At length he added : 

“ 1 believe you are incapable of it, Monsieur de Montso- 
reau, and BO I assured the King. He, however, still urged 
upon me tliat 1 had no proof, and that you had taken no posi- 
tive engagement to serve his Majesty. All the monarch’s ar- 
guments Were supported by Epemon, who, I believe, wishes 
for the band of the young lady for some of his own relations, 
in order to arrange for himself such an alliance with the 
]E(ouse of Guise as may prove a safeguard to hftn in the hour 
of need.” And again Villequier smiled at his own art in turn- 
ing back upon the Duke of Epernon the suspicion which the 
'' Duke had expressed in regard to himself. 

The warning of the Abb^ de Boisgueriii, however, at that 
moment rang in the ears of Gaspar of Montsoreau, and he 
roused himself to deal with Villequier not exactly as an ad- 
versary, but certainly less as a friend. 

In fact, I^lonsieur de YiUequier,” he said, his Majesty 
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wishes that I should deroie my sword and forttme to his ser* 
Ttee ; and I am to understand, through you, that he holds out 
to me the hope of obtaining the hand of Mademoiselle de 
Olairvaut in return. Now, it was not at all my purpose to 
take my part in the strifes that are agitating the country at 
this moment. 1 am neither Leader nor Huguenot, not 
Zealot nor Moderate ; and, though most loyal, not what is 
called Royalist. 1 was merely conducting Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut, with a veiy small force, not the tenth part of what 
I can bring into the neld at a week's notice, when the events 
took place which brought me to Paris. Now, Monsieur, if the 
King dpes not rest satisfied with my expressions of loyalty, 
and desires some express and public engagement to bis ser- 
vice, 1 see no earthly reason why 1 should rest satisfied with 
mere vague hopes <n obtaining the hand of the lady I love ; 
and thoiigh, of course, I cannot deal with his Majesty upon 
equal terms, yet I must demand some full, perfect, and per- 
manent assurance that 1 am not to be Reappointed in my 
hopes, before I draw my sw.ord for one party or another.” 

Villequier gazed thoughtfully in liis face for a moment or 
two, biting his under lip, and saying inttmally, “ The Abbd 
de Boisguerin — this comes from him.” His next thought 
was, “ Shall I endeavour to pique this stripling upon- hia 
honour, and generosity, and loyalty, and all thoae^ fine 
words ?” But he rejected the idea the moment after think- 
ing. “No ; that would do better with his brother. When a 
mtui lioldly leaps over such things, it is insulting him to talk 
about them an}' more.” « 

And after a moment’s further thought, he replied, “It is 
aU very f^ir, Monsieur de Montsorcaii, that you should have 
such assurances ; though, if we were not inclined to deal 
straightforwardly with you in the matter, wc might very, very 
easily refuse everything of the kind, and leave you not in the 
most pleasant situation.” 

“Ilow so?” demanded the Marquis with some alarm. 
“ How so ? ” 

“Easily, my dear young fidend,” replied Villequier. 
“ Thus : by informing you that the King could give you no 
such assurance — which, indeed, is nominally true, though not 
really — and by showing you, at the same time, that as the 
young lady is in his Majesty's hands, and he is determined 
not to give her up to the l)uke of Guise or to anybody else, but 
some tried and faithful friend, the only means by which you 
can possibly obtain her is by serving the King voluntarily, in 
the most devoted manner. Suppose this did not suit you, 
what would be your resource ? If you go to the Duke of 
Guise, you find the ground occupied before you by your bro- 
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ther, and the Duke accuses yon of baving betrayed bis yonng 
relation into the hands of the King— perhaps sends you under 
a guard into Lorraine, and has you tried, and yonr bead 
struck otf. Such things have happened before now, Monsieur 
de Montsoreau. At all events, not the slightest chance 
<;xist8 of your winning the fair heiress Olairvaut from him. 
But, even if you did gain his consent, she is still in the handa 
of the King, who would certainly not give her up to one who . 
had proved himself a determined enemy.” 

Caspar of Montsoreau looked down, with somewhat of a' 
frowning brow, upon the ground. He saw, indeed, that the 
alternative was one that he could not well adopt ; snjl^ from 
the showing of Villtquier, he fancied himself of less power 
and consequence in the matter than he really was. He re- 
solved, however, not to admit the fact if he could help it. 

“ Suppose, Monsieur dc Villequier,” he said, “ that the 
League were to prevail, and to force his Majesty to concede 
all the articles of JS^ancy, think you not that one thing exacted 
from him might well be, to yield Mademoiselle de Olairvaut 
to her lawful guardian ? ” 

“ It might,” answered Villequier immediately. “ But then 
1 come in. I'he question of guardianship has never been tried 
between the Duke and myself. I stand as nearly related to 
her as he docs ; and I should instantly bring the cause before 
the Parliament, demanding that the young lady should remain 
in the hands of the King as suzerain till the cause is decided, 
which might be this time ten years,” 

“ I did nqt know,” said the young nobleman, “ that the re- 
lationship was so near, though I was aware that Olairvaut is 
the family name of Villequier. However, sir, there is yet an- 
other alternative. Suppose I were to keep the sword in the 
sheath, and retire once more to Montsoreau ?” 

Why there, then,” replied Villequier, with a slight sneer^ 
“you might happily abide, watching the progress of events, 
tiu either the royalist party or the League prevailed; and 
then, as chance or accident might will it, see the band of the 
fair lady rewarding one of the King’s gallant defenders, or 
bestowed by the Duke of Cuise upcm his brave and prudent 
partisan, the Oount of Log^res,” 

" He paused for a moment or two, to let all he said have its 
full effect, and then added, in a familiar tone, “ Come, come, 
Monsieur de Montsoreau, see the matter in its true light. 
There is no possible chance of your obtaining the hand of 
Mademoiselle dc Olairvaut, except by attaching yourself to 
the King’s service, and defending the royal cause with the 
utmost zeal. If you persist in doing so simply as a voluntary 
act to be performed or remitted at pleasure, be you sure that 
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a» you make the King depend upon your good will for your 
servieeR towards him, so will you be made to depend upon his 
goodwill, his caprices if you like, for the hand of Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut. if, however, on tlie contrary, you 
fraukly and generously determine to take service with the 
King, and bind yourself irrevocably to his cause, I do not 
BCruple to promise you, under his hand,.his full consent to your 
union with Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. I will give you the 
same consent under mine, assunung tlie title of her guardian. 
iToUr marriage cannot, of course, take place till the great 
struggle that is now impending is over. In a few months, 
nay, in a few weeks, the one party or the other — who are 
now directing their efforts against each other, instead of turn- 
ing, as they ought, their united forces against the common 
enemies of our religion — must have triumplied over its adver- 
sary. I need not tell you which I feel, which I know, must 
be successittl ; but your part will now be, to exert yourself to 
the utmost, to traverse the country with all fijjeed to Mont- 
soreau, to raise every soldier that you can, and to gather 
every crown that you can collect, to join the King with all 
your forces, wherever he may be, and, by your exertions, to 
render that result certain, which is, indeed, scarcely doubtful 
even as it is ; remembering that upon the destruction of the Duke 
of Guise’s party, and upon the overthrow of his usurped and un- 
reasonable power, dejiends not only the welfare oi‘ your King 
and master, but the realisation of your best and sweetest hopes.” 

“You grant all that I demand, Monsieur de Villcquicr,” 
replied Gaspar of Montsoreau. “ All 1 wish is the King's 
formal consent in writing, and yours, to my marriage with 
Marie de Clairvaut, as the condition of my absolute and 
public adhesion to the royal cause.” 

“1 know,” replied Yillequier, “that I grant djl you de- 
mand, and I was prepared to do so from the first, only we 
were led into collateral discussions as we went on. You 
will, of course, take an oath to the King’s service, and con- 
firm it under your hand.” 

“ We will exchange the papers, Monsieur de Villcquier,” 
replied the Marquis, thinking himself extrcnjcly cautious. 
“ But now, pray tell me, how ended the discussion with my 
brotlier?” 

“The only way that it could end,” replied Villequier, 
“when all parties were determined to evade his demand. 
The King, you may easily suppose, was not inclined to ^ive 
the young heiress of Clairvaut to any of the partisans of an 
enemy. Epernon knew well that if the hand of a Guise were 
upon her shoulder, the ring of a LaValcttc would never pass 
upon her finger ; and 1, when last we met, had half given my 
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pr<Hni8e to yoB^ and was^ at all eyents, determined that ihe 
question of wardship should be settled before 1 parted with ^ 
her. The King, therefore, evaded the demands of the young 
Count, though he was not a little inclined to yield to them at 
one time, in order to pacify the Duke of Guise. However, I 
took the brunt of the business upon myself, and underwent 
the hot indignation of your brother, who thought to find in 
me an Epernon, or a Montsorean, who Brould measure swords 
with him for an angry word.” 

^^They had better be skilfhl as well asibrave,” said the 
young Marquis thpughtfally, who measure swords with my 
brother Charles.” 

Indeed !” said Villequier, “is he then so much a master 
of bis weapon?” 

“ Tiie most perfect I ever beheld — ay, more skilful now, 
than even our iriend the Abbd de Boisguerin ; though 1 have 
heard that, some years ago, when the Ahh6 was etudying at 
Padua, he challenged the famous Spanish sword-player, 
Boboz, to display his skill with him in the schools, in single 
comliat, and hit him three times upon the heart without 
Bobez touching him once.” 

“1 remember, I remember!” cried Villeqtuer. “The 
master broke the buttons from the swords iu anger, and the 
student ran him through the body at the first pass, whereol 
he died within five minutes after in tlie Deacon's chamber.” 

“I never heard that he died,” replied the Marquis with 
some surprise. 

“ He (lid indeed, though,” replied Villequier, with a medi- 
tativ(» air, “ And so this was the Abb6 de Boisguerin. One 
wo\ Id have thought the anny, rather than the church, would 
have Gilled such a spirit to itself.” 

“1 know not,” replied the young Marquis, “but in all 
things he is equally skilful ; and, doubtless, you know he has 
taken but the first step towards entering the church, pausing 
as it were even on the threshold/* 

“ Do you think,” said Villequier, “ that he is as skilful in 
conveying intelligence as in other things ?” 

“What do you mean, my Lord?” exclaimed his young 
coinpanioii. 

Nay, I mean nothing,” replied the politician, satisfied 
with having sown the first seed of suspicion in the young 
noblentairs mind, without, perhaps, any definite design, but 
simply for the universal pujrpose of making men doubt and 
distrust each other, with a view of ruling uiem more easily. 
‘‘Nothing, except a mere question concerning his skill. I 
have no latent meaning, I assure you.*’ 

The brow of the Marquis grew clear again, and Villequier 
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,, «aw that be believed the ktte? assertion more fblly than be 
had intended. He let the snl^ect pass, however* and spoke 
of many other things, giving his own account of various 
matters which had occurred during the Count de Log^res' 
audience of the King, and urging Caspar de Montsoreau to 
.set off with all speed to raise his forces in his native province. 
Then abruptly turning the conversation, he demanded, You 
or the Abb6 told me, I think, that yon suspected yourhrotbe# 
of having communicated your march to the reiters. Is it 
like his general character so to act ? I’m sure, if it be his 
custom to do such things, I would much rather that he was 
upon the opposite party than our own.” 

The Marquis bent down his head, and gased sternly upon 
the ground for two or three moments. He then answered, 
with a deep sigh, “ No, Monsieur de Villequier ; no, it is not 
like Charles’s character. He has, all his life, been frank and 
free as the summer air, open and generous. I fear 1 did him 
wrong to suspect him. We are rivals where no man admits 
of rivaliy : but I must do him justice. If he have done such a 
thing, his nature must he changed, changed indeed — changed, 
perhaps, as much as my own.” 

“I thought,” replied Villeqmer, “that he seemed frank 
and straigbtfonvard enough, bold and haughty as a Hon ; gave 
the King look look ; bearded Eperiion, and threatened to 
bring him to the field; and spared not me myself, whom 
men don’t for some reason love to offend. But he did not 
seem a man likely to betray his friend, or practise treachery 
upon bis brother. It is a very strange thing, too,” be con- 
tinued, in an easier tone, “tW Golombel and the other 
officers of the King's troops at Chktcau Thicry should have 
received news of your coining a day before you did cross the 
Marne, together with the information that the reiters might 
attack you near Gandeln.' Was not this strange ?” 

“ Most strange,” replied the Marquis, knitting his brows, 
and setting his teeth hard. But Villeqmer, now seeing that 
he had said quite enough, again turned the conversation ; iind 
after letting it subside naturally to ordinary subjects, he told 
the young Marquis that he would immediately iviito to the 
King, and obtain his signature to the paper required, be- 
fore bed-time. “ It is late already,” he said ; “ I think even 
now I see a shade in the sky, so I must about my work 
rapidly. But remember, Monsieur de Montsoreau, nine is my 
supper-hour exactly ; and tlien, care and labour being past, 
we will sit down and enjoy ourselves, though I fear the ac- 
commodation which 1 can offer you in my poof dwcHing must 
seem but rude in your eyes.” 
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Tflifc Marquis said all that such a speech required, and then 
withdrew. 

When he was gone, Tillequier applied himself for some 
time to other things ; but when they were concluded, he rose 
iroin his chair, and walked once or twice thougliti'ully across 
the cabinet. 

“ 1 had better,” he said to himself at length, “ I had better 
deal with him at once, and then I can ascertain what are his 
demands, and bow to treat them.” 

Thus saying, he took up his bell and rang it, directing 
the servant \a1io ap])carcd, to see if bo could iind the Abbe de 
Boi'^gucrin alone, in which case he was to invite him to a con- 
tlrence. “ He will he alcme,” thought the wily courtier, tor 
1 have sow]i seeds of those things which will not suffer them 
to bo long together.” 

The AbbiS however, was absent from the house, much to 
the surprise of Villeqnicr ; and another hour had well nigh 
passed before he made his appearance. The moment that ho 
did BO, ho advanced towards Villequicr with his mild and 
graceful calmness, raying that he understood his Lordship 
had sent for him. Vilkqnier pressed his hand teuderlv, and, 
with rioff olid courtly words, assured him that, in seudiug for 
him, he had only sought to eiyoy the pleasure of his unri- 
valled conversation for a few minutes before supper. 

The Abbe replied exactly in the same tone, that he was 
profoundly grieved to have lost even a moment of the society 
of one who fascinated from the first, and sent away every one 
charmed and delighted. 

A slight and bitter smile curled the lip of each as he ended 
his speech, hko a seal upon a treaty, the confirmation and 
mockery of a falsehood. 

The Abbe, however, added to his speech a few words more, 
saying that he should have been back earlier, but that his 
conversation at the White Penitent's bad been so interesting 
that he could not withdraw lumself earlier from her Majesty 
the Queen-mother. 

Villequicr started, “Are you acquainted with the Queen?” 
he said. M'hat a surprising being Catherine is ! ” 

“ She is indeed,” answered the Abbe. “ My long sojourn 
at Florence some years ago made me fully acquainted with 
every member of the House of Medici, and 1 now' bring you 
this letter on her part, Monsieur de Villeqnicr,” 

Villequicr took the paper that the Abb^^ handed to him, 
and read ajiparently with some surprise. “ Her Majesty,” 
he said, Knows that I am her devoted slave, but at the same 
time she cannot doubt, knowing as she does so well your high 
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qualities, that 1 will do everything to serve and assist you, and 
prevent all evil machinations against you.” 

she doubts it not vine doubts it not,” replied the 
Abbe. “ She doubts it not^ Monsieur de Villequier, any more 
than 1 do'; and has written this note only in confirmation of 
your good intentions towards me. However, there is one 
thing I wish you to do for me, Monsieur de Villequier.” 

it, my dear friend,” exclaimed the ^Marquis; but 
give me an opportunity of making myself happy m gratifying 
yom wishes.” 

‘^Tbe fact is, Monsieur de Villequier,” replied the Abbe, 
“ that some malicious' person has been endeavouring to per- 
suade the young Marquis de Montsoreau, my li*iend and for- 
merly my pupil, that it was I who intimated to the reiters the 
course we were })ursuing to meet tlie Duke of Gui.se, and who 
also intimated the facts to the Kmg> troops at Chateau 
Thiery, that they might have an opportunity of coming up to 
rescue us aud bring us hither, though they showed no great 
activity in doing the first, jtow, doubtless, the person who 
did this, if there were any one, bad the King’s service solely 
in view, and deserved to be highly ,Vardea, as he probably 
will be ; but ” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Villequier, with a sneering smile. 
“ But surely be could not object to such honourable service 
being known.” 

“ Of Course not,” replied the Abbe ; nor that he had given 
intimation of the facts to, and taken his measures with, her 
Majesty the Queen-mother ; by an order under whose hand 
the troops at Chkteau Thiery acted, and at w^hosc suggestion 
Monsieur de Montsoreau and his friends threw them.selves 
into the hands of Monsieur de Villequier. All this her Ma- 
jesty declares he did ; and be could not, of course, object to 
any of these things being known, except as it is contrary to 
good policy and to the wishes of the Queen-mother : and 
more especially contrary to every wise purpose, if he be a 
person possessed of mu^ habitum influence with the young 
Marquis.” 

“Monsieur de Boisguerin,” said Villequier, seeming sud- 
denly to break away from the subject, but in truth following 
the scent as truly as any well-trained hound, “ the bishopric 
of Scez is at present vacant. I know none who would fill it 
better than the Abb^ de Boisguerin.” 

The Abbe drew himself up and waved his hand. “ You 
mistake me entirely, Monsieur de Villequier,” he said. “ I take 
no more vows. 1 have taken too many already ; and those, 
by God’s grace and the good will of our holy father the Pope, 
I intend to get rid of very speedily. I have nothing to re- 
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stand Your whole policy, and think you quite right in every 
re««pcct. Tiio promises which you and the King are to give 
tu Moiibienr de Montsoreau coneeining the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de CUirvaut can of course be broken, changed, or modi- 
fied in a moment at any future time.” 

“ We have no intention of breaking them,” replied ViJle- 
quior We arc acting in good faith, 1 can assure you.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied the Abbd, “ doubtless : but they can 
be broken 

Of cour<>e,” replied Villequier ; of course, anything on 
earth can be broken.” 

That IS sufficient,” replied the Abbd. ‘^It is quite enofogh, 
Monsieur de Villequier . I only desire to know, wliether you 
and the King consider it as a final arrangement, that Made- 
moHcllc dt Olairvatit is to many the young Lord of Montso- 
reau, or whether the matter is not now as much unsettled and 
within your own power and grasp as ever,” 

“ Wh/,” replied Villeqiucr thonglitfully, “it is, as I dare 
say jou well know, Monsieur FAbb*^, a veiy difhcult thing m- 
deocl to devise any sort of black lines, which, written down 
upon sheep skin, will prove sufficiently strong to bind the ac- 
tions of kings, pimccs, or common men, at a mture pciiod 
But it seems to me, Monsieur rAbbf^, that the time is come 
whtii wc had better be frank vfiih each othci ' What is it 
that you aim at You seem not displeased to think the ar- 
rangement doubtful or contingent , and yet 1, who am not ac‘- 
customed to guess very wrongly m such matterb, have enter- 
tained no doubtful biispicion that you prompted the demand 
foi a dt finite and conclusi\e bargain.” 

“ 1 did,” replied tlu* Abbe. “ When you asked to see him 
alone, 1 was very well assured that, though a game o' policy 
skilfully played ma^^ occasionally aflord sport to Monsieur de 
Villequier, you weiV quite ap well pleased in the piescnt busi 
new to deal ivith a young and ineYpcnencod head as with an 
old and a worldly one He sought my opiuiou and advice, 
and, as I umfoimly do uhen it is sought, 1 gave it him sin- 
cerely, thoifi;h it was against my own views and purposes. 
Now, Monsieur de Villequier, I see hovering round your lips 
a question, uhich, m whatever form of woids }uu place it, 
what»‘\ci Broteus form it may assume, will have this for its 
substance and olqtct ; namely, What aie the plans and pur- 
poses of the Abbe* de Boisguerm? Now, my plans and pur- 
pose s are these, — ^remember, 1 do not say niy objects , the ob- 
ject of every man in life is one, though we all set out upon dif- 
icreiit roatls to leaeh it My put pose is to sei\c his M^^jcsty 
and the Queen-mother far more than 1 have hitherto been able 
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to do. What I have done is a trifle ; bnt if I detach from the 
party of the League, separate for ever from the Duke ot 
Cruise^ and bring over to the royal cause Charles of Montso- 
reau as well as his brother*, I shall confer no trifling service, 
for I can now inform you, Monsieur de Villequier, that, be- 
sides the great estates of Log^res, he is lord of all the pos- 
sessions lately held by the old Count de Morly, who amassed 
much treasure during the avaricious part of age, and died 
little more than a week ago, leaving this young lord the heir 
of all his wealth. I have received the intelligence this very 
momuig ; so that, what between his ridies, his skill, and his 
courage, he is worth any two, excepting Epernon perhaps, ot 
the Xing’s court.” 

“If you do what you say, Monsieur de Boisguerin,” replied 
the Marquis, in a low, deep, sweet-toned voice, you may com- 
mand anything you please in France, bishoprics, abbeys ” 

“ If it rained bishoprics,” replied the Abbe, “ 1 would not 
wear a mitre. I do not jwretend to say, Monsieur de Villcquier, 
that 1 am more disinterested than my neighbours ; that I have 
not great rewards in view, and objects of impcyrtance — to me, 
if not to others. But these objects arc not quite fixed or de- 
termined yet, and I am not one of those men, Monsieur de 
Villcquier, who hesitate to render the ‘services first from a 
fear of losing the reward afl;crwards. I know bow to moke 
my claims heard when the time comes for demanding ; and in 
the present instance, although I cannot distinctly promise to 
bring Charles of Montsoreau absolutclj^ and positively over 
to the King’s cause, yet 1 am sure of being able both to detach 
him from the Duke of Guise and separate him from the fac- 
tion oi' the League. I think, indeed, that all three can be 
done : but nothing can be done unless the promise given to 
his brother be made continent The one loves her as vehe- 
mcutl}' as the other ; and I, who know how to deal with him, 
can change his whole views in an hour, or at least in a few 
days.” 

'‘Indeed!” said Villequier. “He is now in Paris; the 
trial could be speedily made.” 

“ I know it — ” replied the Abb4, seeing the Marquis fix his 
eyes upon him eagerly, tliinking, perhaps, “ he has prt^inised 
more tliau he could perform.” 

“ 1 know it, and that is the precise reason why I hav^ur- 
ried on this niatler, and urged it to the present point. No 
time is to be lost, for I see storms approaching, Monsieur de 
Villequier, that 1 think escape your eyes.” 

“ What do you intend to doV” demanded Villequier; “and 
what means do you require to do it?” 

“ My purposes I have already told you,” replied the Abbiit 
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“ The means I require— to come to tlie point at once — condail; 
of a document under yodr own handi making over to me, M 
fkr as your relationship to MademoiseUe de Clairvaut goes, 
the right of disposing of her hand in marriage to whomsoever 
1 may think fit: that is to say, the voice for, or the voice 
against, any particular candidate for her hand, when given by* 
me, is to be held as if given by yourself." 

“ This is a great thing that you demand, Monsieur *de Boia* ‘ 

S uerin," replied Ville<piier, gazing in his face with no incousi* 
erable surprise ; “ and I see not how I can give shch a paper at 
the very same time that 1 give the one ^hich 1 have promised ' 
to the Marquis of Montsoreau.” 

“ Nothing, I fear, can be done without it,” replied the Ahbif, 
but I thiiik it may be done without risk or exposure of any 
kind, for I in return can bind myself not to employ that pa- 
per for nine months, by which time all will be complete ; and 
in both the documents you can speak, vaguely of other pro- 
mises and engagements, and can declare your great ol^cat in 
giving me that paper to be, the final settlement of difficult 
claims, by a person in whom you have full confidence.” 

Villequicr looked in his facse with a meaning and somewhat 
sarcastic smile : then turned to the note which the Queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici, had sent him; read it over 
again as if carelessly, but marking every word as be did so ; 
and then said, wdth somewhat of a sigh, “Well, Monsieur 
de Boisguerin, pray^^w up qn that paper what you think 
would be required.” 

The Abbd took up the pen end ink, and wrote rapidly for a 
moment or two ; while Villequier looked over his shoulderi, 
fingering the hilt of his dagger as he did so, in a manner 
which might have made the periods 6f any man but the Abb4^ 
de Boisguerin, who knew as he did his companion's habits and 
views, kss rounded and eloquent than they usually were. 
The Abbe, however, wrote on vdthaut the slightest sign of 
apprehension, and at length Villequicr exclaimed, ^^That 
would tie my hands sufficiently tight, Monsieur de Bois- 
gucrin.” 

“ Not quite my Lord,” replied the other. “ I never make 
a covenant without a penalty ; and what I am now going to 
add- provides that, in case of your failing to confirm my de- 
cision, or attempting in any way to rescind this paper and the 
power hereby given to me, you forfeit to my use and benefit 
one hundred thousand golden crowns, to be sued for from you 
in any lawful court of this kingdom.” 

^ Nay, nay, nay !” cried Villequier, now absolutely laugh- 
jii^. “ 'I’his is going too far, Monsieur de Boisguerin.” 

' ** Faith, not a whit, my Lord,” replied the Abbu. “ I take 
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cm when men make me promises, that ^hey are not snch as 
cam be trifled with, at least if 1 am to act upon them.” 

“ Why, yon do not suppose — exclaimed Villequier. 
suppose nothing, my Lord,” interrupted the Abbd, 

** bnt that you are a statesman and a conrtier, and must in 
yonr day have seen more than one promise broken.” 

“ By some millions,” replied Villequier. “ I told you to 
speak fraiikly, Monsieur de Boisguerin, and you have done. so 
^ have my turn, too, and tell you 
that neither to "you nor any other man pn earth will I yive 
toich a promise,, without the first place seeing a probability 
of tlie object for which it is given being accomplished, and, in 
fact, some steps taken towards the accomplishment of that 
dbject ; and, in the next place, without having a distinct no- 
tion of the means by which it is to effect its end. That is a 
heautifiil ring of yours,” epntinued the statesman, suddenly 
fe^akiaft away^ from ^e.aibLect, as if to announce that what 
file fiadjust said" was final, but perhaps in reality to consider 
what was to be the next step. ** That is a beautiful ring of 
yours, Monsieur de Boisguerin, and of some very peculiar 
atone it seems; a large turquoise semi-transparent.” 

It is an antidote against all poisons,” answered the Abbc^'I 
coolly, “ whether they be eaten in the safvoury ragout, drunk f 
in the racy cup, smelt in the odour of a sweet flower, or in- ^ 
haled in the balmy air of some well-p]jepared apartment. My \ 
dear friends will not find me so tender a lamb as Jeanne^/ 
d’Albret.” 

“ No, I should think not,” replied Villequier, with a laugh, 
and still iiold^g off the original subject of conversation. 

I should think nol;i if I may juagetly some of your attend- 
ants, Monsieur de Boisguerin, for there is one of them at 
least, an Italian, whom I passed in the court but now, who 
looks much more like the follower of a wolf than of a lamb. 
He was dressed somewhat in the guise of a wandering min- 
strel, with a good strong dagger, which 1 dare say is service- 
able in time of need.” 

“ I have not the slightest doubt of it,” replied the Abbe de 
Boisguerin, with the most imperturbable coolness, though 1 
have not had occasion to make use of him much in that way 
yet. But the man’s a treasure, Monsieur de Villequier ; and, 
as to his garb, the fact is, that I have not had time yet to have 
it changed and made more becoming. You shall see in a few 
days, Monsieur de Villequier, what a change can be effected 
by razors, soap, cold water, and good clothing. He’s a com- 
plete treasure, I can assure you, and well worth any pains.” 

But,” said Villequier, “ if' you have had him so short a 
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time as not to be able to clothe him yet, how do yon know all 
these magnificent qualities ^ 

is a siD^lar business enough,” answered the Ahbd. 
knew him long ago in Italy, where he was exercising 
Tarious professions : but he had skill enough almost to cheat 
me, which, of course, made me jud^ highly of his ohiiidcs. 
One day, not long ago, be presented himselt at the Cbkteau 
de Montsoreau, where it seems he had been upon some vaga- 
bond excursion a week or a fortnight beiforc. lie had, on the 
first occasion, seen and recognised me, and he now came back, 
having spent all the money he had gained by aelling a young 
Italian pipe-player to my good cousin Charles, and being 
consequently in not the best provided state. He was in lK)peS;,i^ 
that I would take him into my service, which, from ancient 
recollection of his character, 1 was very willing to do ; dismiss- 
ing, however, without much ceretpony, another man and a 
low Italian woman whom he had Inrought with him. Thev 
seemed very willing to go, it is true, and he to part with 
them ; and my good friend Orbi has already shown himself on 
more than one occasion fully as serviceable as I had expected 
he would prove. My former knowledge of him gives me 
means of binding him to me by very strong ties and 1 will 
acknowledge that never was t£ere man to all appearance so 
well calculated to remove a troublesome fHend or a pertina- 
cious enemy.” 

“ Doubtles**, doubtless.” replied TlUequier ; “ though he 
seems not to be particularly strong in frame.” 

“liut he is active,” answered the Abb(S, “ and full of skill, 
and thought, and ingenuity. But to return to wliut we were 
saying concerning the paper, Monsieur dc Villequior, which 
we have Icit somewhat too long,” added the Abbe, 1 ^inking 
this sort of farce had been carried quite far enough “ hvery 
objection that you have raised can be overthrown at once. I 
ask this promise, not tor my o\m sake, but to suti'^fy this 
youth, Canaries of Montsoreau. He will trust you as soon as 
the fox will the tiger ; but he will trust to me implicitly, if 
he believes that I have the power to aid him in obtaining her 
he loves. Thus you see at ohce the means by which this pro- 
mise is to work to the ends that we projiose. TImm, as to 
seeing clearly what the efiect will be, i will show it t » you in 
the very course of this night. Read that letter, wt itum by 
1|ue yt>ung Count of Logies to his brother no later than yes- 
terday fcCeinng! You see,” the Abbe continued, aftei Ville- 
quiei had read, “he renounces ail claim whatHOcvf*r to the 
hand ot Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, and this in favour of his 
brotlier. The letter was brought hither not two hours ago. 
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Nc«Sr, ere two hour^ more be over you shall yourself see the 
whole feelings of this young man changed, and the pursuit re- 
newed as eagerly as ever. Jf it he so, what say yon ? Will 
you go forward in the way I propose ? — Yea or Aay, Mon- 
sieur de Villequier? I trifle not, nor am trifled with.” 

“ I will then go forward, beyond all doubt,” replied the 
Marquis. 

The Abb^ thereupcaa took up the pen, wrote five lines on a 
sheet of paper, scaled ibeio with, some of the yellow wax 
which lay ready, addressed the note to Charles of Montso- 
reaUf and placing it in the hands of Yillequier, bade him to 
send it by a page, with orders to require an answer. The 
l^e seemed winged with the wind, and in a marvellous short 
time be returned, bearing a note irom the young Count of 
Log^res, containing these few words : — 

My renunciation was entirely conditional. If it be as 
yon say, nothing on earth ishall induce me to yield the band 
of Mademoiselle de Claievaut to any man. The time that 
you allow me for writing does not permit me to say more, but 
come to me as early as possible to-morrow, and let all things be 
explained ; for a state of doubt and buspicion was always to 
me worse than the knowledge of real eril or real wrong.” 

The Abb4 gave it to Villequier, and the minister only re- 
plied by signing and sealing the paper which the Abbe had 
drawn up. 

Now, quick ! Monsieur TAbb^^” said the minister. Go 
for a few minutes to your own apartments and then join us 
at supper, which 1 hear is already served, as if we had not 
met during the evening. You will not need your ring, I can 
assure you.” 

The Abb^ bowed low and retired in silence ; but in his 
heart he said, And this, the fool Henr}>^ holds to be a great 
politician.” 

No knave can be a great politician ; but every knave thinks 
himself so. The mistake they make is between wisdom and 
cunning. The knave prides himself on deceiving others, the 
wise man on not deceiving himself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When the Abb^ de Boisguerin on the following morning en- 
tered the presence of Charles of Montsoreau, his mind was 
prepared for everything he was to say and do, for eveiything 
he was to assert or to imply. But there was one thing for 
which his mind was not prepared— all shrewd, keen, politic, 
and experienced as it was. 
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There are points in the deep study of human nature 
those who would use that mighty aeience tor selfish purposeli 
almost always overlook. Amongst these are the changes, 
both sudden and progressive, which take place in themsetyes 
and in others, aim the changes in relative situations wh^ 
they produce. In this respect it was that the Abbd de Bois^ 
guerit), thoughtful and calculating as he was, had not prepared 
himself for the meeting with Charles of Montsoreau. The 
time was short since they had parted. Not above six we^ 
had elapsed, if so much;*and the Abhi^ bad come ready to 
deal witii a youth of keen and penetrating mipd, of ^uiek 
perceptions and extensive powers; of all whose fbclings^ and 
thoughts he fancied that ne knew the scope and quality; 
whose mind he believed that he bad gauged and tested' as , if 
it were some material substance. &it . he knew not at 
what an effect the space of six weeks may have when spent 
in communication with great minds, and iii dealing with, great 
events; and the moment he entered the room he saw a 
change which he had never dreamt of— a change which 
Ikrough the mind affected the body, the countenance, and the 
demeanour. 

Charles ot Montsoreau, In short, had left him a youth 
high-spiiitcd, feeling intelligent, graceful, — he stood before 
him a man, calm, thoughtful, grave, dignified. There were 
even lines of care already upon his brow, which gave it a 
degree of sternness not naturm to it ; and the whole look and 
aspect of his former pupil w^as so powerfully intellectiial, 
that the Abbe felt he must be more cautious and careful than 
he had prepared to be ; that his words, bis thoughts, and his 
looks would not alone be tested by old affection, nor even by 
the simple powers of an undoubting mind, but would be tried 
by experience likewise, and tried, moreover, with that degree 
of suspicion which is more active within us when we first 
learn the painful lessons taught by human deceit, than it is 
when we learn fully our own powers of separating truth firom 
falsehood. 

lie saw that it would be necessary to be more cautious 
than he had proposed to be, and that, consequently, he must 
change much that he had intended to sav and do. The very 
caution affected his manner, and bis alteration of purposes 
caused occasional hesitation. Charles of Montsoreau, who 
remembered his whole character and demeanour during many 
years, found, without seeking it, a touchstone in the past by 
which tortry the present, and the conclusion in his own heart 
was, “ This man w not true,” 

The explanation given by the Abbd of all that bad occurred 
on their route did not satisfy his hearer. He to^il him that 
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4ad r^emained 'v^tli MadexttoiseUe dje Cl«inra%tt a&d tlie car- 
dage till the reiters hod passed, and then had caused the 
horses to be turned into a by-road in the hope ot escaping 
any returning parties : they had dius accidentally met with 
the King's troops, whose oilerod protection, of course, they 
could not refuse. But he touched vaguely and lightly upon 
the mission of Colombel to the yoimg Marquis de ?vlontso- 
roau; and the Count de lucres aid not press him upon the 
eo^ect, for he felt sufficiently upon his gtmrd, and had a 
repugnance openly to convict one whom he had loved, of 
falseness az|d treachery. 

He turned then to the note which he had received on the 
preceding evening, 

** You tell me now,” he said, Abb6, that you have some 
reason to believe that MademoisdUe de Clairvaut, as I at first 
supposed, has seen my affection, and did not intend to discou- 
rage it. What arc those reasons ?” 

Abbe stated vaguely that some words, dropped by 
Madame de Saulny, had produced that belief in his mind. 

Charles of Montsoreau mused, and made no answer. The 
time had been when he would have replied at once, and have 
discussed the question fully with his former preceptor ; but 
now he held counsel with his own heart 'in his own bosom, 
and said, This man has some object in telling me this. Her 
own words were suffickutly conclusive, that she did not see, 
that she did not remark, the signs of affection which 1 had 
fancied undoubted.” 

He still maintained silence, however, towards the Abb(% in 
regard to his own views, his own purposes, and his own feel- 
ings. Nor could the other, though he used all his skill, 
draw from him the slightest indication of what he intended to 
do, except that he waited in Paris for the arrangement ot 
some affairs, which were not yet concluded, with the King. 
He in turn, however, questioned the Abb(5 mucli concerning 
his brother, expressing not only a wish hut a determination 
to see him. 

“ I am happy,” he said, that my letter reached him ; for 
— ^by whom or for what reason instructed to falsily the truth, 
I do not know — the porter of Monsieur de Viliequier denied 
the fact of your being in the house. As nothing could shake 
my own belief that it w\as Caspar and yourself 1 had seen, 
and as both Gkmdrin and the page confirmed my opinion, I 
sent the letter at all risks : and now, good Abbe, if you love 
Caspar and myself as you used to do, contrive that w'e may 
meet again to-morrow, in order that all these clouds may be 
cleared aw«|y from between us, and that we may feel once 
more as bro&icrs ought to feel towards each other.” 

N 
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The Abbd promised to do as the young Count desire^ be*- 
seething him, however, not to press his brother to an inter- 
view too suddenly, and assuring him that he would use every 
effort. 

The still more important subject of what had become of 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut remained to be discussed ; and 
Charles of Montsorenu, though resolved to make the inquiry, 
approached it witli distaste and with caution, from a feeling 
that the Abb^ would not deal truly with him, and would only 
endeavour, in the course of any conversation upon that point, 
to di'^cover what were his secret intentions, eveni#iilehe con- 
cealed iiom him the true circumstances. 

It was us he expected. The Abbd told him that, in some 
degree under the care, and in some degree under the guard, 
of the King's tnwps, the whole party hod been brought to the 
neighbouihood of Paris, whore a messenger from the monarch 
had conveyed to himself and the young Marquis an invitation 
to take np their abode at the house ol Villcquier, while 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut was conveyed to Vincennes. Tliey 
had done all that was possible, he said, to prevent such a 
separation; hut the King's commands were peiemptory, and 
he had since learnt, or at least had reason to believe, that iht 
young lady had been sent in the direetion of Beauvais, to the 
care of <«ome distant relations. 

The young Count smiled, and said nothing ; and the Abbe 
then, with an air of grave bincerity, proceeded to ask him 
what had best be done under such circumstances, lie re- 
plied that ho could gne no advice; and many a vain effort 
was ag iin made to discover what were his pui potes hi regard 
to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. Finding that no indirect 
means succeeded, the Abbd, trusting to their former fami- 
liarity, asked the question directly, “ What do you intend to 
do in this hushicsSi Charles.” 

“ indeed, my dear Abbd,” replied the young Count, ‘‘ it is 
difficult to tell you 1 have no definite plan action at pre- 
sent, and roust be guided by chciunstances as they arise.” 

Thus ended their interview; and it formed a strange con- 
trast to that between the Abbe and Villoquier, — showing how 
aimple honesty rouy often bafiic cunning which has suceetded 
against astuteness like itself. The following day passed with- 
out any coromunication reaching the young Count, either 
from the Alihd or from his hi other, from the King or the 
Duke of Guise ; and expectation of receiving tidings from 
fiomc one caused him to remain at home during the greater 
part ol the day. 

On the succeeding morning, however, he determined to 
proceed to the house ofYillequier, and to demand, perempto- 
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lily, the fulfilment of the promise which the Bang had made. 
Ere he set out, howeyer, he received a note in the hand of 
the Abbe de Boiaguerin, informiag him briefly that hia bro- 
ther, having determined to return to Montaorcau, was upon 
the very point of setting out. He, the Abbd, was to accom- 
pany him lor two days’ march upon the road, but would return 
to Baris in four or five drys witnou^^ail. 

‘ Charles of Montsoreau readTihe note with a faint and me- 
lancholy smile, and again said, This man is not true !” 

He rode at once, however, to the hotel of Villequier, but 
fbund that the minister had once more gone to Vincennes, 
lie inquired for the Marquis of Moiits<^eau of tlic same porter 
who had denied the tact of his being there. The porter, not 
at all discoiuposcd. replied that the Marquis and the Abbe de 
Boisgueriii. with tbcir train, had set out fully two hours 
before for I^Iontl’hery ; which, being confirmed upon further 
inquiry by an Italian confectioner on the opposite side of the 
street, was believed by the young (3ount, who returned home 
with a heart but ilj at ease. 

Another day was passed in gloomy and impatient expecta- 
tion ; but at night Ooudrin reappeared from Soissons, bringing 
with him a brict note from the Duke of Guise : — 

“ Your interview,” it said^ “ was such as might be ex- 
pected; your conduct all that it should have been; your 
view of the result right. They are endeavouring to trifle 
both with you and me ; btit we must show them that this 
cannot be done. I sent off a courier at once to Villequier, 
requiring that the King’s authorisation shall be immediately 
given to you. If it reach you not before to-morrow night, I 
pray you set off at once with the passports you possess for 
Chateauneuf ; for I have information scarcely to be doubted, 
that our poor Majic has been conveyed thither. Show her 
the letter which 1 gave you, requiring her to follow your 
directions in everything. Endeavour to bring her at once, 
with what people you can collect upon her lands, across the 
country towards Rheims, avoiding Baris. If any one stop® 
you, or attempts either to delay your progress or dispute 
your passage, show them hiy letter of authority, as well as 
the passports that you already possess ; and if they further 
molest or delay you, they shall not be forgotten, he they great 
or small, when they come to reckon with your friend, Henry 
of Guise.” 

In a postscript was written at the bottom “ In going, 
avoid Dreiix and Montfort, for the plague is raging there. 
If there be any force stationed at Chateauneuf to prevent the 
*emoval of iEdademoiselle de Clairvaut, only ascertain dis- 

N 2 
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tinGtly the fact of her prcccnce in the cK&teau, and come back 
to rejoin me with fdi speed. 

The tidings brought by Gondrin showed Charles of Moni* 
sorcau that great events of some kind were in preparation. 
Various bodies of troops attached to the 'House of Lorraine 
were moving here and there in Champaign and the Ardennes ; 
daily conferences were held between the Duke of Guise, the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, the Cardinal of Guise, and a numbe»df 
other influential noblemen; tbjS propriety of deposing the 
King was said to be openly discussed at Soissons, and ridicule 
and hatred were unsparingly busy with the names of Epernon^ 
Villequicr, and others. Couriers, totally hide pendent df 
those which were sent upon the business that brought the 
young Count to Paris, were alpiost hourly passing between 
the capital and Soiseons ; and it was daily whispered in the 
latter city, that experienced officers and small bodies of troops 
were daily gliding into the capital from the army which the 
Duke had led to victory on so many previous occasions. 

Early on the following morning, Charles of Montsoreau 
again proceeded to the Hotel de Villequier, in order that 
nothing ini'jht be wanting on his part. ♦But the reply once 
more was, that the minislfer was absent ; and the day passed 
over without any tidings from either the King or his favourite. 
As he passed through various parts of the city, however, the 
young Couiit remained many things that somewhat surprised 
Kim. He had hitherto ridden amongst the people quite un* 
noticed, but now many persons whom he met bowed low to 
him, and tlioee seemingly of the most respectable classes of 
citizen. On two or three occasions the burgher guard saluted 
him as he passed ; and, in one place, where several people 
were collected together, there was a cry of Long live the 
Duke of Guise T* 

All these indications of some approaching event of import* 
ance at any other moment might nave given him an inclina*> 
tion to remain in Paris : but he had other intcrCvSts more 
deeply at heart ; and, having waited till the last moment to 
make sure that the King's authorisation was still delayed, he 
prepared to set out that very night*, taking with him only die 
muubcr of persons spccidea in the passports which he had 
brought from Soissons. 

In a bi-icf and hurried note which he wrote to Chapelle 
Marteau, he informed him that he was about to absent him- 
self from Paris lor a short time on business of importance ; 
and begged him, gs it was his intention to pass out of the city 
by the Faubourg St. Germain that very night, to facilitate his 
so doing as quietly as possible. That his absence might re* 
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fisflin for fiome time concealed from those who might obstruct 
his proceedings, he retained his apartments at inn, and 
the servants he had hired, paying the whole for some time in 
advance, and directing that if any inquiries were made, the 
reply should be, that he was only absent for a few days. 

when all was prepared he set out, and at the gates found 
his friend of the Seize, with another personage, who seemed 
to consider himself of great importance. No words, however, 
were spoken, no passports were demanded, the two Leaguers 
bowed lowly to the Count, the gates opened as if ol them- 
selves, and, issuing forth, the young Count rode on upon the 
way, anxious to place as great a distance between Paris and 
himself ere the next morning as possible. 

It was a soft calm night in April, the sky was unclouded 
and filled with stars, the dew thick upon the grass, and the 
mr balmy ; and the young nobleman pursued nis way wdth a 
mind filled with thoughts which, though certainly in part 
melancholy, were still tinged with the sou light of hope. Hie 
horses were strong and fresh, and just in the grey of the 
morning, on the following day, he repched the small town of 
llaihbouillet. 

The signs and indications of the disturbed and anxious 
state of society in France were visible in the little town, as 
the young Count gazed from the door of the inn, after seeing 
that his horses were well taken care of. There were anxious 
faces and eyes regarding the stranger with {he expression of 
doubt, and perhaps suspicion ; there were little knots gathered 
together and talking gloomily at the corners of diiferent 
streets; the whistle of the light-hearted peasant was un- 
heard ; and the cart or the flock was driven forth in silence. 

The CcmntV horses required rest ; none were to be pro- 
cured with which he could pursue his journey, and he deter- 
mined to take what repose he could get ere he proceeded on 
his way. Casting himself down then upon a bed, he closed 
his eyes and sought to sleep : but suddenly something like a 
wild cry sounded from the other side of the street, and spring- 
ing up he looked out of the window. Ho could almost have 
touched the opposite house, so nanrow was the way, and he 
saw completely into a room thereof throi%h the window tliat 
faced his own. 

There was a woman in it of about the middle age, kneeling 
by the bedside of a youth who seemed just dead; and on 
looking down a little below, he saw a man, dressed in a black 
serge robe, standing on a ladder, and marking the front ot 
the building with a large white cross. On tlie impulse of the 
moment, Charles of Montsoreau ran down stairs, and ap- 
proached the door of the houbc, intending to enter. But he 
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ms stopped at tire door by two of the guards of Sie dty. 
Do you not see the mark of the plague ?” they said . “ You 
must not go in ; or, if you go in^ you must not comc out:aeain,** 
With a sorrowful heart, Charles of Montsoreau turned back 
into the inn, but , he found no sleep, and the imi^e of the 
woman clasping her dead sou still bunted him in wakii^ 
wons. , . 


CHAmiE XX. 

It was about nine o'clock at night, and the moon, rising later 
than the night before, had not yet gone down, as Charles 
of Montsoreau passed through the wide forest that then 
surrounded Ohateauneuf en Thimefais. It was a beautiful 
moonlight scene, affording to the eyfe many various and plea- 
sant objects. The greater part of the forest, indeed, consisted 
of old trees far apart frooi each other, and only surrounded 
by brushwood in patches here and there. Occasionally, in- 
deed, deeper and thicker parts of the forest presented them- 
selves, where the axe had not been plied so unsparingly ; but 
the ground was hilly and ^broken, and the road ascended and 
descended continually, showing every change of the forest 
ground. There were manifold streams, too, iu that part of the 
countr3% and small gushing fountains, while a chapel or two, 
here and there raised by the pious inhabitsmts of the neigh- 
bourhood, broke the desolate appearance of the wood by 
showing sweet traces of human hope or gratitude. The heart, 
however, of Charles of Montsoreau enjoyed not that scene as 
it might at any other time, for many dark and painful reports 
had reached him of the state of the country in that district, 
and he looked anxiously forward to his arrival at the little 
village of Morvillette, seated in the midst of the forest, to 
hear further tidings of Chateauneuf and its neighbourhood. 
A party of soldiers he had already heard had passed along 
some days before, escorting a carriage, and it was understood 
their destination was Chateauneuf ; but the people of Trem- 
blay, where he received this intdligence, sliook the head 
doubtingly, and added, that the traveller would hear more at 
Morvillette, and could there get a guide to the chateau, which 
was two miles from the town. 

At length, lying in a hollow of the woodland, the moon- 
light showed him a group of dark cottages, but no friendly 
light appeared in the windows ; and, as he rode on amongst the 
houses, there was a sort of awful stillness about the place, 
which seemed to indicate that it was not slumber that kept 
ihe tongues of the peasantry silent. There were no dogs m 
the streets ; there was no smoke curling up from any of the 
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cbsmneyB ; all was and many of the doors stood vride 
open in the night air, es^ibiting nothing but solitude within. 

“ There must be somebody in the place,** cried Gondiin, 
springing from his horse and approaching one of the cottages, 
the door of which was shut. 

Without knocking, the man threw open the door at once, 
and went in as far as the bridle of his horse would let him ; 
but he came out again immediately, and his master could see 
that his face was pue and its expression horrified. 

man and a woman,*' he said, in a low voice, ^‘botb 
dead ! the one in the bed and the other on the door, and both 
of them looking as blue as a cloud.’* 

The boy Ignati pessed up his horse to hear ; and the 
Count said, In all probability there may be things still 
more horrible before us. I shall go on, (xoiidrin ; 1 must go 
on : but there is no need for either yourseU or the page to do 
so. You had better both go back. Make the bt'st of your 
way to Soissons, there tell the Duke what you have »ceii, and 
assure him that T will do my best to fulfil his wishes if] live.” 

“ My Lord,’* said the boy, “ 1 might quit you Ibr a kind 
and noble master when danger was n* t about you, but I will 
only quit you now with life.*' 

And so say I,” replied Gondrin, in a ^somewhat reassured 
but still anxious tone. But let us ride on, luy Lord, and 
get out of this horrible place. We shall find no one here to 
show ufi the way.” 

“ 1 believe 1 can find it myself,” replied the Count. ‘‘We 
turn to tile left as soon as we have passed the village. Come 
on!” 

Thus saying, he somewhat quickened his pace and rode 
away, the moon, now declining towards her setting, throwing 
longer shadows, and giving more uncertain light. Anxiously 
did the youug Count gaze from the brow of cveiy rise, bojiing 
to see the form of the ohktcau rising upon the eminence 
before him. Several times he disappointed himself by fancy- 
ing that be saw it when it was not there, so that, when at 
length he bciield a single faint point of light, like the spark 
of a firefiy amongst the distant branches, he could soaiccly 
believe that it afiorded any true indication of‘ that which he 
sought. 

Biding on, however, be a^in and again caught sight of it, 
till at length the forms of the building grew more clear and 
defined, and afler about half a mile more he rode up the 
gentle slope that conducted towards the ch&teau. 

It was situated in the midst of a wild game park, not unlike 
that of Vincennes, only that the ground was more irregular. 
The building, howeveii was very difi'erent: it had been 
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erected by tliat Count de ClaiTvaut who had been sent m** 
tessador in the rei^ of Henry 11. to the Republic of Venice.^. 
He had formed his ideas of beauty in architecture under 
another sky, and, but that it was somewhat larger and heayier, 
it might have been supposed that the building had been trans* 
ported by some Geni from the banks of the Brenta. There 
was a strong old castellated gate, however^ ill the walls of the 
park, which had belonged to some ibrmej^l^ilding. But the 
heavy iron gates were wide open, and the voice of no porter 
responded to the call of the young Count and his compa- 
nions. 

Still, however, he saW a light in the windows of the chateau, 
and be eagerly rode on along the pa^ which conducted to the 
principal gates of the building. Here there was a wide flight 
of marble stairs, which had been brought ready polished at 
an immense expense from Italy, yellow and green with the 
damp, but still altogether of a different hue and consistence 
from the ordinary stone of the plate* Prom those steps the 
wide forest scene beyond was fully displayed to the eye, the 
chateau being built very near the highest point of the accli- 
vity, and the whole ground towards Drenx, Maintenon, and 
Chartres lying below, with the forest itself sweeping down the 
edge of that chain of high hills which separates tlie southern 
parts of Normandv from the northern parts and Maine. 

The moon at that moment w^as just sinking beyond the 
trees on the left, and pofircd over the woods and plains below 
a ftood of silver light, caught and reflected here and there by 
some open stream or wide piece of water, and, shining full 
upon the front of the marble building, which, with its pillars, 
its capitals, and its cornices, its wide doors and spreading por- 
ticoes, looked like the spectre af some bright enchanted 
palace from another land. 

The large doors that opened upon the terrace were jgar ; 
and Charles of Montsorcau, leaving his horse with the page, 

^ mounted the steps, and knocke4 hard with the haft of his 
* dagger. A long melancholy echo was all the sound that was 
returned. He knocked again, there was no answer ; and then 
pushing open the door, he entered the wide marble halK The 
moonlight was pouring through the tall windows, but all was 
solitary ; and putting his foot upon the first step of the stair- 
case, he was beginning to ascend. At that moment, he 
thought be beard a distant sound as of an opening door; and 
a ray of light, streaming down some long corridor at the top 
of the broad staircase, erossed the balustrade, and chequered ' 
the ironwork with a different hue from the moonlight. He 
now called loudly, asking if there was ony one in the building. 

^ In a moment ^er, there were steps heard coming along 
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towards tbe staircase, and a Toice replied, There is death 
and pestilence in the house. If you come for plunder, take it ^ 
quickly : if you come by aoeideut, fly as fast as you may, for ^ 
eveiy breath is tainted.*' 

The tones of that voice were not to be mistaken, even before 
Charles of Montsoreau beheld .the speaker; but, ere the last 
arords were spoken, Marie de Ciairvaut herself was at the top 
of the staircase, '"^ring a small lamp in her hand, and 
Charles of Montsoreau eagerly sprang up the steps. 

The lamp dashed upon the form and features which she had 
not at first seen, and, with a loud cry, , she darted forward to 
meet him. 

The nc:xt moment, however, nearly dropping the lamp, she 
she rushed back, oiclaiming, Come not near, Charles ! 
Dear, dear Charles, cora'e not near 1 These hands, not twelve 
hours ago, have closed the eyes of the dead. The plague 
most likely is upon me now!*' 

But bekire she could add more, the arms of Charles of 
Montsoreau were round her. 

“ You have called me dear,” he said, ‘‘ and what privilege 
can be dearer than sharing your fate, whatever it may be? 
Dear, dear, dear Marie ! oh, say those words again, and make 
me happy I” 

“Tint I fear for you, Charles,” she said; “I fear for you. 
All are either dead, or have fied and left me, and 1 shall see 
you die too, — j^ou, you die also by the very touch, by the very 
breath, of one to whom you have restored life.” 

“Ifear not, Marie,” answered Charles; “I fear not; and 
that the safest guard. Certainly you shall not see me flv 
and leave you ; and 1 fear not, either, that you will see death 
overtake ine^ But oh, if even it did, how sweet would death 
itself be, watched by that dear face, wept by those beloved 
eyes!” 

Marie bent down her head, and said nothing; hut she strove 
no more ainst the arm that was cast round her ; her hand 
remained in hi's, and the colour rose warmly into her cheek, 
whici) had before been deadly pale^ 

Jf,’* sbe paid at length, after a long pause, during which 
he had continued to gaze earnestly, fondly, sadly uj>on her, — 

“ If it were not that I feared ibr you, your presence would 
indeed be a comfort and a consolation to me: not that 1/fear 
for myself,” she added; “I know not why, but I have never 
feared. It has seemed to me as if there were no danger to 
' myself— as if 1 should certainly escape. But oh, how terrible 
it would be to see you struck by tbe pestilence also 1” 

“ Say no more, dear Marie, say no more,” replied Charles 
of Montsoreau, feeling and knowing by every word that she 





was hit own. 1 fear not ; I have no fear; and even If I 
liad, love would trample it under foot in a moment. I 'Woold 
not leave you in »ucn an hour, not if bj descending lliait 
short flight of steps I could save myself from death: tucdsas 
indeed you t(dd me to go, and that you loved me not/’ 

The tears sprang into Marie de Olairvaut’s eyes. 1 must 
not tell such a falsehood,’* she cried, . citing her hands 
together, in an hour like this. 1 never te^ you so; iiidocdl 
never did, though Madame de Sauhiy, poor Madame 4e 
Saulny, with her dying lips, assured me ^at you thought so.’?' 

“There have beem manj; errors, dear Marie;*’ replied 
Charles of Mozdsoreapi, '^* which have pained both yolir heart 
and mine, I fear. But now, my beloved, 1 must call in those 
, that are with me, for we have travelled far and ridden haid.?* 
“Oh, call fhem not in!’’ saidM^e de Clairvaut, . “ 

. they will be irightened wbeii they see the state of the house, 
and catch the pestilence and die 1 Bid them lead their horses 
to the stables, and sleep there. Perhaps they may find some 
one still living there, for this evening at stmset I 'saw my 
fifttlier’s old groom still Wandering about as usual ; bat you 
must go yourself to tell them, Charles, for 1 do not believe 
that there is any one in the house but you and I. The stables 
lie away to the left. I will wait here for you till you come 
back. Go through the great doors,” she stiid, as he de- 
scended, “and go not into the rooms eiUier to tlic right 
or left, for there is death in all of them.” 

Charles of Moutsoreau descended with a rapid step, and in 
a few words gave his directions to the servants. ^ He then re- 
turned, and taking Marie de Clairvaut’s bond in his, he pressed 
his lips warmly upon it, and gazed tenderly upon her as she 
led him along through a wide eorridor to the ropm in which 
^e had been sitting. 

It formed a strange contrast, — the aspect of that room, 
with the desolate knowledge that all was death and solitude 
through the rest of the house. Beautiful pictures, rich orna- 
ments, fine tapesti'y, gave it an air of life and clieerfiilness, 
which seemed strange to the feelings of Charles Of Montso- 
reau. But an illuminated book of prayer that lay upon the 
table, told how Marie de Clairvaut’a thoughts had been em- 
ployed; add Charles of Montsoreau paused, and, lifting his 
thoughts to Heaven, prayed eaTnestiy, fervently, that that 
bright and beautiful and beloved being might still be protected 
by the hand of the Almighty In every scene of peril and. 
danger which might yet await her. 

She sat down on the chair in which she had been readkijg, 
with a look of melancholy thoughtfulness, and Charles oi 
Moutsoreau sat down beside her, and there was u long silent 
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for the hearts df both were too full of agHaflug feelings 
ibr words to be plentilul at first. The moment ami the ctr- 
oumstances, indeed, took irom love all shame and hesitation. 
Death and deprivation and desolation gave afiection a brighteTi 
a holier light, — ^it was like some eternal fiame burning upon 
the altar of a ruined temple. 

Marie de Clairvaut felt that at that moment she could 
speak things that any other time she would have sunk into the 
earth to say ; she felt that — ^with the exception of their trust 
in God^bis love for her and hers to Um jibr^^d the grand 
consolation of the moment, the ho^ii;t||J)alm, the great sup- 
port of that hour of peril and of terrS?"/ She looked at him 
and he at her, and they mutually thought that a few hours 
perhaps might see them there, dying Or dedd by each other’s 
side, with love Ibr the only comtort of their passing hotir— 
with tl^ voice of death pronouncing their eternal union, and 
the grave their bridal bed, 

Tney thus thought, and it may seem strange to say, but—* 
prepared as their minds were to leaving the life ol this earth 
behind them — such a death to them appeared sweet ; and 
neither feared it, but looked forward Opon the grim enemy of 
human life, not with the stern defying frown of the martyr, 
not with the fierce and angry daring of- the warrior, but with 
the calm sweet smUe of resignation to the will of Heaven, and 
hopes beyond the tomb. 

Thus they remained silent, or with but few words, for some 
time ; and Charles of Montsoreau felt that he was beloved. 
Indeed, there was not a word, there was not a look, that did 
not tell him so ; and yet he longed to hear more ; he longed 
that those words should be spoken which would confirm, by 
the living voice of her he loved, the assurance of his happi- 
ness. Gradually he won her fi’om conversing of the present 
to speak of the past ? and she gently reproached him for 
leaving her at Montsoreau so suddenly as he had done, 

Marie,” he said, with that frankness which had alw'ays 
characterised him, let me tell you all ; and then see if 1 did 
right or wrong. If I did wrong, you ^all blame me still, 
and I will grieve and make any atonement in my power ; but 
if I only mistook and did not act wrong intentionally, you 
shall forgive me, and tell me that you love me.” 

Marie de Clairvaut gazed in his face, and asked, And do 
you doubt it now, Charles?” 

“ Oh, no ! ” he cried, “ oh, no I I ought not to doubt it, 
for Marie de Clairvaut could not speak such words as she has 
spoken without loving.” And gently bending down his head 
over her, he pressed a kiss upon that dear fair brow. Marie,” 
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he said, is our fate to meet in strange scenes. The last 
fame that 1 kissed that brow, the last time that 1 held ym to 
my heart, was when I thought you dead, and lost to me fbr 
ever.” 

“And when I woke up,” replied Marie de Clairvaut, 
was not only grateful to God and to you fijr having saved "me, 
hut happy in its being you that did save me, and happy,” she 
added, slightly dropping her eyes, “hi signs of de^' 
affection which 1 saw.” 

“ And yet,” he exclaimed, “ and vet, when my stay or my 
departure hung upon, a single word nrOm your lips, you gave 
me to understand thkt yon liad not received those signa 
of affection as signs of affection^ that you looked upon them' 
but as the natural effect of my witnessing your restoration to 
life, when I thought you dead.” 

“Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Marie de Clairvaut, with a 
slight smile, “ could you not pardon and understand such 
small hypocrisy as that ? Did you not know that woman’s 
heart is shy, and seeks many a hiding-place, even firom the 
pursuit of one it loves ? ” 

“ I never loved but you, Marie,” replied the Count, and 
I am sadly ignorant, I fear, of woman’s Nevertheless, 

upon those lew words and that moment depended my fate." 

“ I knew not that,” cried Marie de Clairvaut, eagerly ; “ I 
knew not that, or, upon my honour, I would have been more 
sincere : but what was it, Charles, made' you take so sudden 
a resolution ? what was it made you leave me, without a reply, 
in the hands of those who have striven constantly ever since 
to make me believe that you cared not for me?” 

“ I will tell you all,” replied her lover ; and, pouring forth 
in eloquent words all the passion of his heart towards her, he 
told her how his love had grown upon him, how it had in- 
creased each hour ; and making that the main subject of his 
tale, he told but as adjuncts to it the pain which his brother’s 
conduct had inflicted upon him, and all the signs of rivalry 
which he liad remarked. He then spoke of his conversation 
with the Abbe do Bdisguerin on their way to visit the Count 
de MorJy ; and he told how agonised were all his feelings — 
how terrible was the struggle in his heart,— and what was the 
resolution that he took, to ascertain whether her affections ' 
; were really gained, and by the result to sbai>e his conduct. 
He next spoke of his conversation with her immediately pre- 
ceding his departure, and of the words which had led him to 
' believe that she was unconscious of his love, and did not 
!i^|eturn it. 

As she listened, the tears rose in her eyes, and, laying her 
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soft ikir hand on his, she said, ‘^Forgive me, Charles! oh, 
forgive me! but do believe that there is not another woman 
em ail the cardk who would not have done the same.” 

^^Alasl dear Marie,” he replied, “in such knowledge you 
have but a child to deal with.” 

“ 6b, be so ever, Charles !” she cried, clasping her bauds, 
and looking up in his fece. *.* There may be women who 
would love you less, for being so; but 1 trust and hope that 
you will uever love any one but Marie de Clairvaut, and she 
will value your love all the more for its being, and having 
ever been, entirely her own. But ypu were speaking of the 
Abbd de Boisguerin, ' Charles— you have told me of his con- 
versation with you— I saw, when I w-as at Montsorean, that 
you loved and esteemed him.” — She paused, and hesitated. 
“ I fear,” she added, “ that what I must speak, that what I 
ought to tell you, may pain and grieve you : — I doubt that 
man, Charles — 1 more than doubt him.” 

“And so do 1, Marie,” replied her lover with a melancholy 
shake of the head ; “ and so do I doubt him much. Indeed, 
as you say, 1 uiore than doubt him, for I know and feel that 
he is not true.” * 

“ Alas 1 Charles,” she replle^^j^fear that in that very first 
conversation with you he mediated treachery towards you. I 
fear much, very much, that his design and purpose even then 
w’as to separate us,” 

“Perhaps it might be so, Marie,” replied her lover: 
“ though he has never shown any strong preference, I have 
often thought he loves Caspar better than he does me.” 

“ But it was no love of your brother, Charles,” she said ; 
“ it was no love of your brother moved him then ; for if your 
brother trusted him, he betrayed him too. Now hear me, 
Charles, and let me, as quickly as possible, tell a tale that 
makes my cheek burn, for it must be told. After you were 
gone, I ave^ded your brother’s presence as far as might be. I 
was never with him for a moment alone if I-could help it, for 
1 could not but see feelings that were never to be returned. 
Although there was someuiii^ from the first in the Abbii de 
Boisguerin that I lov^d not, though I could not tell why- 
something in his eye that mode me shrink into myself with a 
kind of fear, — now courted him to be with me, in order to 
ovoid the persecution of love for which I could not feel even 
grateful. At first he seemed inclined to give your brother 
opportunities ; and I believe, I firmly believe, that he did so 
because he knew that those opportunities would but serve to 
confirm the coldness of my feelings towards him. When he 
saw that 1 sought him to be with us, be seemed to yield, and 
was now with me often almost alone, when there was none 
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Imt one or two of my wo^en in the furtber end of the room. 
He timed his visits well ; und, for a spacer well did he choose 
his conversation too. It was sneh as he knew must please my 
ear. lie told me of other lands, and of princely scenes beyond 
the Alns, the beauties of nature, the miracles of art, the 
graceful but dangerous race of the Modici, the treasures, the 
unrivalled treasures of Florence and of Koine. I learned to 
forget the prejudices I had first taken towards him, and he saw 
that I listened well pleased, and then he ventured to speak of 
you and of your brother. But, oh, Charles, he spoke not as 
a friend to either. He blamed not, indeed ; he even some- 
what praised ; but he undervalued all and everything. There 
was not a word of censure, but there was every now and then 
a light sneer in the tone, a scornful turn of the lip, and curl of 
the nostril. It pleased me not, and seeing it, he wisely dropped 
such themes. He spoke of you no more ; but he spoke of 
himself and of his own histoiy. He told me that his was the 
more ancient branch of j our own family, but that reverses and 
misfortunes had overtaken it ; and that, careless of wealth or 
station, and any of the bubbles wbich tlie world's grown chil- 
dren follow, he had made no effort to raise his own branch 
from the ground to which it liad fallen. But he said, however, 
that if he had had an object, a great and powerful object, he 
felt within himself those capabilities of mind wbicll might 
raise him over some of the highest heads in the land : and 
none could hear his voice, and see the keen astuteness of his 
eye, without bclie^ing that what lie said was true. And then 
again he spoke of the objects, the few, the only objects, which 
could induce a man of great and expulsive intellect to mingle 
in the strife and turmoil of the world ; and the cliief of those 
objects, Charles, was woman's love, lie was a churchman, 
Ohorlcs, and had taken vows which should have frozen such 
wordh upon his lips. 1 was silent, and 1 think turned pale, 
and he instantly changed the conversation to other things, 
Bpeakiiig' eloquently and nobly upon great and fine feelings, as 
I have seen one of the modellers in wax cast on the rough 
harsh form that he intended to give, and then soften it down 
with fine and delicate touches, so as to leave it smooth and 
pleasant to the eye. At length we set out to join my uncle ; 
and your brother now had opportunities of paining me greatly 
by the open and the rash display of feelings that grieved and 
hurt me. He took means, too, to find moments to speak with 
me alone, which X must not dwell upon — ^ineans which were 
unworthy of one of your race, Charles. He tried to deceive 
me into such interviews by every sort of petty art; and if the 
Abbd de Boisguerin came to my relief, alas I it was but now 
to indict upon me worse persecution. He dared to speak to 
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me, Charles, words that xiotie had ever dared to speA be&ie 
—words that I must not repeat, that 1 must not even think of 
here, so near the ho]y calmness of the dead. These words 
were not, indeed, addressed to me directly; but they were 
used to figure forth what were the passions which an ardent 
and fiery heart might feel. They were intended evidently to 
let me know of what he himself was capable : though they 
breathed of love, there was somewhat of menace m them like* 
wise. The very sound of liis voice^ the very glare of his eyes, 
now became terrible to me ; but he seemed to consider ^at I 
was more in his power now than 1 had been at Montsoreau ; 
and I need not tell you that to me the joum^ was a terrible 
one. To end it at all, Charles — as I take it mr granted that 
* you know some part of what has taken place, even by seeing 
you here tliis night — ^1 feci sure that it was by his machina- 
tions that I w'as betrayed into the bauds of the King, whom I 
have aJl iny life been taught to abhor, and by him given up to 
the power of a relation, Kom whom 1 have been sheltered by 
all my better friends as from the most venomous of serpents.^' 

Charles oi Montsoreau had heard all in deep silence, with<- 
out interrupting her once. He gazei ipdecd, from time to 
time, upon her fair face, watching with love and admiration 
the bright but transient cx|>re8sionB tliat came across it : but 
be listened with full attention and deep thought ; and when 
she had done, he replied, *'What you have told me, dear 
Marie, indignant as it well ma^ make me, was most necessary 
for me to hear, and is most satisfactory, for it explains all that 
1 did not before comprehend or understand. His machina- 
tions, however, dear Marie, 1 now trust are at an end. What 
may be between Villcquier and him I do not know ; but 1 
trust, dear Marie, I trust in that God who never does fad 
them that trust in Him, that I come to bring you deliverance 
and to lead you to happiness. It would be Ipng and tedious 
to tell you, bedoved, all that has hap]>ened to me since 1 left 
you at Montsoreau. Suffice it that 1 have seen the Duke of 
Guise ; that 1 have spent the greater part of the time with 
him ; that I have been able, Marie, to serve him — ^he says, to 
save his life ; and that to me he has entrusted the charge of 
seeking you and bringing you to join him at Soissons, in 
despite of any one that may oppose us.’’ 

“Oh, jo3% joy!” cried Marie de Clairvaut. “When can 
we set out?” And she rose from her seat as ii she hoped 
their departure might take place that minute. Charles of 
Montsoreau drew her gently to his heart, and, gazing into her 
deep tender eyes, he asked, “ Will your joy be less, dear 
Marie, if you know that you go to be at once the bride of 
Charles of Montsoreau, with the lull consent of your princely 
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g^uardian, given by one wbo is well wortby to give, to one wbo 
w scarcely worthy to receive, such a jewel as yotirself 

Mane de Clairvaut hid her face upon his bob</m, murmur*- 
ing, m a scaicoly audible tone, “Can you a^-k me, Charles?— 
But, oh, let us speed away quickly ; for thou(?h I, who have 
been licrc now several days, and have seen nothing but death 
and desolation round me ever since 1 came, ha\e become ac- 
customed to the ^cene, and doubtless to the air also, yet 1 fear 
for every moment that you remain here.” 

“ I ^tiil f( ir not, dear Mane,” replied Charles of Montso- 
reau. “Is’cvcithMess, most glad am I to bear you away to 
happier sc* ik^s ; and as soon as the horses liii\ e taken some 
rest, WL will set out. And now, dear girl,” he addt d, “ I will 
send you from me. You need some repose, Maiie ; you need 
some trauqiullity. Leave me then, dear ^irl, and try to sleep 
till the hour of our departure, while I will watch here lor you, 
and call you boloic break of day.” 

“ If you watch, Charles,” replied l^larie, “I will watch with 
you, for I need not repose. This morning, after closing the 
eyes of pooi Madame de 8aulny, and weeping long and 
bitterly o\cr licr and the poor girl who was the only one that 
chose to 1 email! with me, exhaubted with watching, anxiety, 
and grief, 1 fell asleep, and slept long. Before that, X had felt 
so weary and so heated, that 1 almost fancied-— though without 
fearing if — that the plague might he coming upon me ; hut 1 
woke reficphcd and comforted just as the buu was going down, 
and I felt, as )t weie, a hope and expectation that homo change 
would boon come ovci m;^ fate. But you need at least refresh- 
ment, Charh s. In the next room remains my last nntasted 
meal— the last that the poor frightened beings who abandoned 
me set before their mibtress yesterday. I fear not to take 
vou tlicrc, Chailes, for no one has died m this part of the 
bouse.” « 

Charles of I^fontsorcau followed her, and persuaded her also 
to take some light refreshment ; and there they sat through 
the livelong night, speaking kind words from time to time, 
and watching each others countenances w ith hope strong at 
the hcaits of both, though somewhat chequered by lears, 
each for the other. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

By the time that the first grey streak chequered the dark ex- 
panse of the eastern sky, the horses of Charlts of Montso- 
reau, with three others, wTre standing on the terrace at the 
foot of the marble steps. The page and Gondrm were there. 
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and also the old groom, a white-headed man of some nxty^ 
years of age, who had booted and sparred him self, and buckled 
on a sword, declaring that he would accompany his yoang 
mistress, if it were but to lead the suxnpter horse which 
carried her baggage. A moment after, Marie herscU ap- 
peared, and Charles of Montsoteau placed her on the beast 
that had been prepared for her, while the old groom kissed 
her hand, saying, 1 am glad to see you well, dear lady. Bat 
fear not ; none of your race and none of mine ever died of 
the plague either, tliough I have seen it pass by this place 
twice before now, and 1 remember eleven corpses lying on 
those steps at once.*’ 

There are six within those chambers now,” replied Marie, 
slinking her head mournfully. “ But 1 fear not, good Robin, 
—for myself at least. But you bad better lead the way to- 
wards Chalet, for the Count tells me that Morvillotte is de- 
serted.” 

“ Oh, T will lead you safely, lady,” replied the old man ; 
“and though very likely they may keep us out oi many a 
houf>c oil account of where we come ihmi, there is my 
daughter’s cottage, where they will takj us in, for they do 
not fear the pla^e there.” 

Thus saying, he mounted his horse, and rode on before, 
through the Ihrest roads, while the lady and her lover followed 
side by side. As they went on circling round the highest ports of 
the hills, the grey streaks gradually turned into crimson ; tl^ 
diiu objects became more defined in the twilight of morning ; 
a few far distant clouds at tlie edge ot the sky, tossed into fan- 
tastic shajKS, began to glow like the burning masses of a fur- 
nace ; tho crimson floated like the waves of a sea up towards 
the zenith ; the fiery red next became mingled with bright 
streaks of gold; the forest world, just budding into light 
green, was seen below with its multitude oi hills and dales, 
and rocks and streams ; the air blew warm and sweet, aud 
full of all the balm of spring ; aud a thousand birds burst 
forth on every tree, and carolled joyous hymns to the dawning 
day. 

Never broke there a brighter morning upon earth ; never 
rose tlie sun in greater splendour; never was the air more 
balmy, or the voices of the birds more sweet. It seemed as 
if all were destined to afford to those two lovers the strongest, 
the strangest, the brightest contrast to the dark dull night of 
anxiety aud emotion which they bad passed within the palace 
they bad just left behind them. It seemed to both as an 
image of the dawn oi immortality after the tomb— anxiety, sor- 
row, danger, death, left behind, and brurhtness and spl^oor 
spread out before. 


o 
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Each 2)i9tiQctiTe]y drew in the rein aa the sun’s golden edge 
was raised above the horizon ; each gazed in the oountenahce 
of the other, as if to see that no trace of the pestilence was 
there ; and each held out the hand to grasp that of the being 
most loved on earth, and then they raised their eyes to heaven 
in thanklhlneSB and joy. 

The old man led them on with scarcely a pause tow^s 
Chalet ; but about a mile &om that place he turned to a little 
hamlet near, where, in a good fkrm -house inhabited by his 
daughter and her husband, they found their first resting-place. 
They were gladly received and heartily welcomed, without 
fhe slightest appearance of fear, though the circumstances of 
their ifight were known. The fanner and the farmer's wtfb 
set before them the best of all they had, the children served 
them at the table, and the good woman of the house brought 
forth a large flask of plague water, and made them drink 
abundantly, assuring tnem that it was a sovereign antidote 
that was never known to fail. They then assigned a room to 
each, and though it was ktill daylight they gladly retired to 
rest (diaries of Montsoreau, though muon fatigued, slept 
not for near an hour, but the house was all kept quiet 
still, and, with his thoughts full of her he loved, he fancied 
and trusted that she was sleeping calmly near him, and in an 
earnest prayer to Heafen, he c^lcd down blessings on her 
slumber. At length sleep visited his own eyes, and he rose 
mfre<thcd and well. Some ff^ars, some anxieties still remained 
in hi<fi bosom till he again saw the countenance of Marie de 
Clairvout. When he did see it, however, fears on her account 
vanished altogether, for the paleness which had overspread 
her face the night before had been banished by repose, and 
the soft worm glow of health was once more upon her cheek. 
He saw the same anxious look of inquiry upon her coun- 
tenance ; and, oh ! surely there is something not only sweet 
and endearing, but elevating also^ in the knowledge of such 
mutual thoughts and cares for each other; something that 
draws forth even from scenes of pain and peril a joy tender 
and pure and liigh for those who love well and truly I 

“ Fear not, dear Marie,'* he said ; “ fear not ; for I feel 
well, and } ou, too, look well, so that I trust the dahger is over.*' 
Pray Oocl it be !*' said Marie de Clairvaut. “ But now, 
when you will, Charles, 1 am ready to go on ; we may soon 
reach Maiuteuon.” ’ 

“ We must avoid the road by Maintenon,” replied Charles 
of Montsoreau, “ for that would, bring us on the lands of the 
gyaspiiig Duke of Ei^rnon, and we could not run a greater 
risk. Chartres itself is doubtful ; but we must take our way 
thitbe'*, and act according to circumstances^^ However, dear 
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Miriet cmr next journey must be long and fatiguing : would 
it not be better for you to stay hete to-night, and take as 
mudi repose as you can obtain belbrc you go on?*’ 

Ob, no,** replied Marie de Clairvaut ; I aih well and 
strong now, and eager to get forward out of all danger. The 
bright moon will soon be rising, the sun has not yet set, and 
we may have dve or six hours of calm light to pursue our 
way*’* 

Her wishes were followed; and they were soon once more 
upon their ^vay towards the fair old town of Chartres. Their 
former journey had passed greatly in thought, for deep emo- 
tions lay fresh u]>on their hearts, and burwened them : but 
now they spoke long and frequently upon every part of thdr 
mutual situation. The history of every event that had hap- 
pened to either, since they had parted at Montsoreau, was told 
and dwelt upon with all its details : and while the love of 
Charles of Montsoreau for his fair companion certainly did not 
diminish, every word that fell from his lips, every act that she 
heard him relate, and the manner of relating it also, increased 
in her bosom that love which she had at first perceived with 
shame, but in which she now began tc take a pride as well as 

indeed, did his conduct and demeanour to herself in 
the circumstances which surrounded them — circtunstances of 
some difficulty and delicacy — change one bright feeling of her 
heart towards him. There was very much of that tenderness 
in his nature, that soft, that gentle kindness, which, when 
joined wiUi courage and strength, is more powerful on the 
affections of woman than, perhaps, any other quality; aud 
her feelings were changed and rendered more devoted by 
being dependent upon him for everything — protection, and 
consolation, and support, and afTectiou, and all those little 
cares and kindnesses which their mutual situation enabled 
him to show. 

Thus they journeyed oh for several hours, and at length 
reached the town of Chartres, having agreed to pa^s lor bro- 
ther and sister, as tlie safest means of e 9 ca])ing observation, ‘ 
It was about eleven o*clock at night when fljey reached the 
inn, but tbeyVere received with all kindness and hospitality, 
such as inn-keepers ever show to those who seem capable of 
paying for good ticatmeut. No quebtions were asked, supper 
was set before them, and the night passed over again in case 
and comfort Every hour, indeed, that went by without dis- 
playing any sign of illness, was in itself a joy ; and there was 
a stillness and a quietness about tlie old town of Chartres 
which seemed to quiet all fears of annoyance or interruption* 

Charles of Montsoreau was early up, and was wiping for 
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the appearance of Marie de Olairrant, when the landfolrd eT 
the inn appeared to inform him that a horse-littier, whUh he 
had ordered to be ready for his inspection, had been hM^t 
into the court-yard, and was waiting for him to see. At that 
moment, however, there was a flourUh of tmmpeta in the 
street ; and, looking forth from the window, the yoimg 
Count saw a considerable baind of monnted soldiers, drawn 
up, as ii about to proceed on their march. 

My sister/’ he said, turning to the host, has not ^ 
risen, and she must see the litter, too, as it is for her conve- 
nience. But who are these gallant gentlemen before the 
house, and whither are they going?” 

“ Why, you might know them, sir, by their plumes and 
their scarfs/* replied the host. ^^They are a body of the 
light horse of the guard of the Queen-mother. They ate 
eusily distinguished, 1 ween.” 

Ay, but I am a rustic from the provinces,” replied tiie 
young nobleman: *^but they seem gallant-lookmg sol* 
diets.” 

*^Thc Captain was making manifold inquiries about yon 
and the young lady who arrived last night,” replied the land- 
lord, ** tor he has come with orders to seek and bring back to 
Paris some young lady and gentleman that have made their 
escape lately with eight or nine attendants. But when 1 told 
him that you were going to Paris, not coining from it, and 
that you had only &ee servants with you, and the young 
lady was your sister, he said it was not the same, and is now 
going on. But 1 must go, lest he should ask for me.” 

“ Well, well,” answered the young Count, witlk an air of 
indlflerenoe. ** I will ho down presently to sec the litter ; 
let it wait.” 

lie watched, however, with some anxiety the departure of 
the body of light horse, for though he did not feel by any 
moans sure that it was himself whom they sought, he did not 
feel at all secure till the last fiiint note of their trumpets was 
heard, as they issued forth from one of the further gates of 
Chartres. As soon as Marie de Ciairvaut appeared, he pur- 
chased the litter without much hesitation, and determined to 
proceed with all speed towards Dourdan and Corbeil. 

The host of the inn would have fain had them stay some 
time longer, for the yotmg Count had paid so readily for the 
litter, that he jud^d some gold might be further extracted 
from his pnrse. He asked hun, thereibre, whether there wan 
nothing m the good town of Chartres to excite his curiosity, 
and was beginxung a long list of marvels ; but Charles of 
Montsorcau cut riio^ saying, as he looked up at the 
f%u covered with fleurs-de-lis, no, my good host. 1 
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iFiT6 uraob badness on ray bands in which his Majestjr is not 
a little conoemed, and therefore 1 must lose no time/’ 

7he host nodded his head, looked wise, and safPered the 
Count and his party to depart without farther opposition. 

As it was not part of their plan to follow the hl^h road 
more than they were actually obliged to do, soon afler leaving 
eWrtres they took a path to the lefk^ which they were in- 
formed would lead them G^Uardon to Bunnelie, through 
the fields and woods. Before they had gone a league, how- 
cveTf tlie noise of dogs and horses, and the shouts, os it 
seemed, of huntsmen, were heard at no great distance ; and, 
turning towards Goudrin, the young Count asked, “ What 
con they be hunting at this time of year?” 

** The wolf, my Lord, the wolfV’ replied the man. “ They 
hunt wolves at ail times.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a loud yell of the dogs was 
heard ; aud nodding his head sagaciously, as if he had seen 
the whole proceeding with his mind's eye, (ronSriii added, 
“'Iliey have killed him which was confirmed by a number 
of joyous morts on the horns of the huntsmen. 

“ Lot us proceed as fast as possible,” » aid Charles of Alont- 
soreau; “we know not who those huntsmen may be:” and 
he was urging the driver of the litter to burry on his horses 
rapidly, when the whole road before them was suddenly filled 
with a gay party of cavaliers, splendidly drcbsed aud ac- 
coutred, and coming direct towards them. There was nothing 
now to be done but to pass on quietly if possible ; and, taking 
no apparent notice, but bending his head and speaking into 
the litter, without even seeing of whom the other party was 
composed, Charles of Montsorean was riding on, when a loud 
voice was heard exclaiming, “ Halt there I halt ! A word 
with you, if you please, young sir and, looking up, be saw 
the Duke of Epemon. 

Without sufiering the slightest surprise to appear upon his 
countenance, or the slightest apprehension, Chai les of iMont- 
floreau turned his head, demanding calmly, “ Well, my Lord, 
what is your pleasure with me ?” 

“ My pleasure is,” replied the Duke, “ that you in«<tautly 
turn your horse’s head and go back io Epernon uith me.” 

“lam extremely soriyj'roy- Ia>rd,” replied the Count, 
“ that it is quite impossible for me to do whst you propose, 
aa 1 am upon urgent business for the Duke of Cluise, and bear 
the King's passport and safe-conduct, which I presume your 
Liordship will nut despise.” 

“ You may bear the King’s passport, sir,” said the Duke, 
“but you certainly do not bear his authoribation to carry 
away firom his power the young lady who 1 suppose is, in that 
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litter. As to the Duke of Guise, your authority ftotn him ii 
TCry much doubted also.*’ 

That doubt is easily removed, my Lord,” replied the 
Couut, seeing clearly that he would be forced to yield, but 
fully resolved not to do so till be had tried every means to 
avoid it. “ That doubt is easily removed, my Lord. Allow 
me to show you tbe authority given me by the Duke under 
his own hand, which I think even the Duke of Epernon must 
rcimect ” 

The Duke took the paper which he tenderefthim, and then 
sayint?, “ J will show you how 1 respect it,” he tore it into a 
thousand pieces, and cast it beneath his horse’s feet, while a 
laugh ran through the men that attended him. “ Turn your 
hor<*eV head,” he continued, ‘^without more ado, or I will 
have your arms tied behind your back, and the horse led.” 

“ Afy Lord,” replied the young Count, “ I must obey, for I 
have no m^ns of resisting ; but let me remind you, that the 
Duke of Epernon was always considered, even before what be 
is now, a gallant gentleman and a man of good fueling, who 
would not insult those who were too weak to oppose him, and 
who did their duty honourably as far as it was possible for 
them to do it ” 

“ Your civility now, sir,” replied the Duke, like yourradi 
folh a week or two ago, is too contemptible to make any 
change in the Duke of Epemon. That foolish party of light 
horse,” he continued, spealing to one of his attendants, must 
have suffered tbi'» malapert youth and his fair charge to have 
passed it. Turn the litter round there ; take care that none 
of thtui escape.” 

“ I’he boy has made off already,” replied one of tbe men. 
“ Shall T gallop after him, my Lord? lie may tell the Duke 
of (iiuse ” 

“Let him*” answered Epemon. “Go not one of yon; 
but bring tiie rest of them alon^ hither.” 

Witliout giving any intiroaaon of his intent, Charles of 
Montsorcau turned his horse suddenly back to th^ side of the 
litter, and dicw the curtain back, saying to Mane de Clair* 
vaut, who sat pale and anxious vnthin it, “ Ton heax what has 
happened ; there is no power of resistance, for they aie ten to 
one , but the boy has escaped, and will give tbe Duke notice 
of where you are. In the meantime it is one comfort, that now 
you ai e m the hands of one who is, at all events, a man of 
honour and a gentleman in feeling.” 

W hat he sam was intended to give comfort and consolation 
to ^Idiie de Clairvaut ; but it reached the ear of the Duke of 
Epiirion likewise. “1 must suffer no turtber conversation,” 
be said in a gentler tone than he bad before used “ You will 
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mdexBttfndt Moneicur de Log^^, that I hn^ andtonty to 
what 1 do; and that I orreot you out of no personal Yen* 
gseanoe, but because the otderhas been already given to that 
edeot.” 

‘‘My T-ord,” i^Hed tbe >you&g Counti “ I care very Kttle 
for iny own arrest, as 1 know tlut 1 can but be detained a 
short time : but 1 confess 1 am most an^us for the voung 
lady placed under my especial , charge by the B^e of Guise, 
as I have shown your Lordship by the paper you have tom. 

she is to remain in your Lordsnip's cnaaee^i shall be more 
satisfied ; but if she is to be mven. up to, Monsieur de Ville- 
quier, the consequences wiUJbaeed be painful to all. You are 
^perhaps not aware, ^ Lord, that be sent her to a place where 
the plague was raging at the time, where six persons of her 
household died of it, and the rest fied,' leaving her utterly 
alone.” 

t The Duke seemed moved, and after remainiog sDent for 
a minutC) he replied, “ Idid not know it ; the ms# who would 
murder his wife would make no great scruple of killing his 
cousin, 1 suppose. However, sir, set your mind at case *, 
though I cannot promise that she ^all remain with the 
Duchess of Epemoh, she shall not be given up to Villequier, 
either by myself or by any body iu whose hands I may place 
her. Is that assurance sutoient for you ?” 

“ Perfectly, my Lord,” replied Charles of Montsorcau. 
“ The Duke of Epernon's promise is as gocMl as the bond of 
other men.” 

“ Well, follow me, then,” replied the Duke, ani, riding on 
alone, he left the young Count in the hands of his attendants. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

It was in one of the saloons of the old Cardinal dc Bourbon, 
in the town of Soissons,^ that Henry Duke of Guise, princely 
in his habit, princely in Ms aspect, with bis foot raised upon 
a footstool of crimson and gold, a high*plumed Spanish hat 
upon hia head, manifold' pordiments befbre him, and a pen in 
his hand, sat alone, on a day in the month of April, with bis 
eyes fixed upon a door at the other end ef the room, as ‘il 
waiting for the entrance of some one. 

The next moment the door was tbrown wide open, and, 
preceded by two servants announcing him to the Duke, ap- 
peared a small and not very striking personage plainly habited 
m black velvet. The moment the Duke saw him, he rose, 
and for an instant uncovered his head, then covering himself 
Ilgam he advanced to meet him, and took him by^the hand, 
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saying, Monsieur de Bellievre, I am delighted to see you. 
The King could not have chosen any one more gratitying to 
myself to receive ; in the first place, because 1 knosr that 
I shall hear nothing but truth from the lip of Monsieur de 
Bellievrc ; and, in the next place, because 1 am sure no one 
will bear more exactly to his Majesty any reply 1 may have 
to make to the message \rith rvhich I understand you are 
charged.’’ 

“ The confidence which your llighuess expresses in me,'” 
replied Bellievrc, as the Duke led him towards the table, and 
made him scat himself beside him, does great honour to so 
humble an individual as myeclf. iNevcrthcless, 1 must de- 
liver the King’s message, my Lord, precisely as it was given 
to me ; and should there be anphiug in it disagreeable to your 
Highness, 1 trust that you will excuse the bearer, and con- 
sider the matter dispassionately.’' 

“ Proceed, proceed,” replied the Duke ; “ as in duty hound 
I shall rcc^e his Majesty's communication with all deference 
and humility.” , a 

“Well, then,” replied Bellievrc, “lam charges by Ws 
Majesty to assure your 'Highness that his personal esteem and 
respect for you is very p'cat ; and that he has never, in any 
degree, given car to the injurious reports which persons ini- 
mical to your IJigbiiess have been inuustrious in circulating to 
your dii>advantagc.” 

“Your pardon, lilonsieur do Bellievre, for one moment,*’ 
said the Duke, interrupting him. To what injurious reports 
does his Majesty allude V I am ignorant that any one has 
dared to circulate injurious reports of me ; and if such bo the 
case, it is high time that 1 should proceed to the capital to 
confront and shame iny accusers.” 

As this was not at all the point to which the King’s envoy 
wished to bring the Duke, he looked not a little emWfasM 
what to rcjdy. He answered, jbowever, after a moment’s 
pause, “It would, indeed^ be requisite lor you to do so, my 
Lord, if 1 did not bear you the King’s most positive assiiraiioc 
that he mves no ear to such refKirtS. But to proceed : his 
Majesty has bid me strongly express his full conviction of your 
attachment, fidelity, and anection, hut has commanded me to 
add that, having heard it reported your intention is immediately ' 
to present yourself in Paris, he is unwillingly obliged, 1^ 
state reasons of the utmost importance, to request that you 
would iorbear the execution of that purpose.” 

It was not without some hesitation and apparent emotion 
that Bellievre spoke ; but the Duke heard him with perfect 
calmness, though with a slight contraction of the brow. 

‘ ''I'he report,” he answered, “ of my intention of visiting 
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JParis is perfectly correct, Monsieur de Bellievre ; nor can I, 
indeed, refrain from executing that purpose, with all due de- 
ference to his Miyesty, for many reasons, amongst which those 
that you yourself give me ol ipjurious rumours being rile in 
tlm capital regarding me, arc not the least cogent. Thus, un* 
less the King intends to signhy by you, Monsieur de Bellievre, 
that he positively prohibits my coming into Barib — which, of 
course, he would not do — I see not bow 1 can avoid doing 
simple justice to myself by returning to my own dwelling in 
the capital of this country. 

I grieve to say, your Highness,” replied Bellievre, seeing 
that the worst mu^t he told, “1 grieve to say, that while the 
King has charged me to assure you of his regard and his con- 
ftdeucc 111 30U, he none the less instructed me to make the 
prohibition on his part absolute and distinct.'' 

The JDukc of Guise started up with his brow knit and his 
eyes flaslnng. “ la this the rew^ard,” he excUimed, “ of all 
the services 1 have rendered the state ? Is this the recompense 
for having shed my blood so often in defence of Fi.tnccV to 
be dishonoured in the c} cs of all the people, by being iiani^hed 
horn the metropolis, to be excluded turn the oom[>anjonbhip 
of all my friends, to be cut off from transacting iny own 
private atfairs, to be talked of and pointed at as the exiled 
Duke of Guise, and to have the boys singing in the streets 
the woeful ditty of my sulferings and a King’s ingratitude V ” 
And as he spoke, the Duke took two or three rapid stiides up 
and down the room. 

‘‘Indeed, indeed, your Highness,'* cried Bellievre, ‘'you 
take it up too warmly. The King is far from ungrateful, but 
most thankful for your high services ; but it is lor the good of 
the state that you love, for the safety and security of the 
people of the capital, who arc in a tumultuous and highly ex- 
citable state, that he wishes you to refrain from coming ” 

“ That he scuds me a message dishonouring to inyscU and 
to my House,” replied the Duke. “ That he niarkb me out 
from the rest of the nobles of the land, by a proliihition 
which 1 may venture to say is unjust and unmerited. I 
must take some days to think of this, Monsieur de Bellievre; 
nor can 1 in any way promise not to vidit Bans. Were it 
but to protect, support, and guide my friends and relations,' 
1 ought to gu; were it but on account of the cliurch, for 
which 1 am ready to shed my blood if it be necessary, perse- 
cuted, reviled, assailed as that holy church is ; were it but 
for my attendants and suppoiters, who are attacked, abusedy 
and iU-treated in tlic streets and public ways.” 

, “As lor the church, your Highness,'* replied Bellievre, 
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^ none is more sincerely attached to it than the King and the 
King’s advisers. It will stand lon^, my Lord, depend upon 
it, without any farther assistance than that which you have 
li-eady so ably given it. Your relations, my Lord, and house- 
hold,” he said, “ are not and cannot be ill-treated.” 

exclaimed the Duke. ^*Is not my dear sister 
Margaret even now, as it were, proscribed by the King and 
his court ? Is not everything doue to drive her from Paris ? 
Have not her servants been struck by those of Yillequier in 
the ^en streets 

I know,” replied Bellievre, “ that a month or two ago 
Madame de Montpensier was subject to some little annoy- 
ance, but as soon as it came to the Eling’s ears he had it in- 
stantly remedied, and only wished her to quit Paris tor her 
own security.” 

“ The House of Guise, sir, have always been secure in the 
capital of Fraucc,” replied the Duke; and 1 trust always 
will be.” 

“ Nothing has occurred since, I trust, my Lord,” continued 
Bellievre. “ The King is most anxious that you should have 
satisfaction in everything, and will give you the strongest as- 
surances that your family, your household, and your friends, 
shall be in every respect well treated and protected, as indeed 
he has always wished them to be.” ,, 

The Duke threw himself down in lais chair and rai^ the 
bell that stood upon the table violently. *‘IIoI without 
there!” he exclaimed. “Bring in that page that arrived 
hither a night or two ago, when 1 was absent at Jaracts.” 

The attendant who had appeared retired, and the Duke 
sat silent, gazing 'svitli a frown at the papers on tlie table. 
“May 1 ask your Higlmcss,” said Bellievre, not knowing 
what interpretation to put upon this conduct, “ May I ask 
your Highness whether I am to conceive my audience at an 

end?” 

“ No, Monsieur de Bdlie^re, no,” replied the Duke, in a 
milder tone ; “ for you 1 have a high respect aud esteem, and 
will listen to you upon this subject longer thau I would to 
most men. I wish you to hear and to know how the friends 
of the Duke of (juise are treated, what protection and favour 
is shown to them at the court of France. Perhaps you will 
hear some things that are new to you — perhaps they may be 
new to the King too,” he added, a slight sneer curling his 
haughty lip. “But be that as it may, Mousieur de Bellievre, 
I think 1 can show you good cause why the Duke of Guise 
shouul be no longer absent from Paris. Come hither, boy^” 
he added, as the page Ignati entered the room, “Come hither, 
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boy, and aiiswer my qneations. Thou art both witty and ^ 
honest, but give me plain straightforward replies. Stand at ' 
my knee and answer, so that this gentleman may hear.’* 

The boy advanced, and did as the Duke bade him, turning 
his face towards Bcllievre, with his left hand to the Duke. 

“ You went to Paris,** said Guise, “ with my friend the 
young Count of Log^res; did you nbt? Were you aware of 
the cause of his going ? ” 

‘‘ He went, I understood vour Highness,” replied the boy, 

“ to seek a young lady, a relation of your own, who had been 
carried to Paris by a body of the King's troops, while on her 
way to join your Highness.” 

“ Can you tell wnat was Monsieur de Logkres* success?” 
said the Duke. 

*^1 know he saw the King,” replied the boy, “and heard 
that he had been promised a letter to all the governors and 
commamlers in ditf'erent places to aid him in seeking for the 
young lady, and bringing her back to your Highness. I 
heard also that it was for this paper he waited from day 
'to day in Pans, but that it never came.*’ 

“ 1 beg your Highness’s pardon,” said Bcllievre, inter- 
rupting the boy, “ but you will remark that this is all hearsay. 
'He does not seem to speak at all from hW own knowledge.” 

“ 'J’liat will conic after,” answered the Duke somewhat 
sharply, “Go on, IgnatL What do you know more?” 

“ What I have said,” replied the boy, “is more than hear- 
say, my Lord \ for while we staj^ed in Paris, the good Count 
bade us always be ready at a moment’s notice to set out, for 
he could not tell when the letter from Monsieur dc Villcquier 
.would arrive. ^ It never came, however, and one night the 
Count having,* as I understood, gained information of where. 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut was, set out with bis man Gon- 
drin and myself to seek her. We found that she had been 
brought by a body of the King’s troops to a cbfiteau or a 

g alace, for it looked more like a palace than a chfiteau, called 
lorvillette, I believe near Chateauneuf, where the plague 
was then raging, when the King’s soldiers left lier. By the 
time we arrived the plague had reached the chateau, six 
or seven people were dead, and all the rest had fled, leaving 
the young lady with nobody in the palace, and none but one 
old groom m the stables.” 

The Duke’s eye fixed sternly upon the countenance of 
Bcllievre, and he muttered between his teeth, “ This is the 
doing, Monsieur de Bcllievre, of my excellent good friend, 
the King of France. Go on, boy ; go on ! Proceed. What 
happened next?” 

“ The lady was most joyous of her deliverance, ’Vontinued 
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the boy, and eager to eoxne to yonr Highness ; and we set' 
out tlie next wming before daybreak, and reached Chartres, 
where the Count bought a Utter fbr her greater convenience. 
At a short distance fiSm Chartres, however, we were met by 
the Duke of Epernon and his train wolf-hunting, and the 
Duke immediately stopped us, and insisted upon the Count 
going back with him to Epernon. The Count produced the 
King’s passports, but tlie Duke said that there were doubts of 
his being authorised by you.” 

“Did he not show him mv own letter?” exclaimed the 
Duke. “Did he not show him the authority I gave him 
under my own hand?” 

“He did, my Lord; he did,” replied the boy; “hut the 
Duke of Epernon said he would show in what respect he held 
your Ilighneas’s letter, and tearing it in several pieces, he 
threw it down under his horse’s feet.” 

Bellievre continued to look down upon the ground with a 
brow which certainly displayed but little satisfaction. The 
Duke of Guise, however, though he had been frowning the 
moment before, now only smiled as the boy related the inci- 
dent of the letter; the smile was somewhat coiitcmptuous, 
indeed ; but he said merely, “ Go on, boy. What happened 
next?” 

“Nay, my Lord,” replied the boy, “what happened to 
them 1 know not, lor seeing that the Duke held them pri- 
soners, and was taking them back to Epernon, 1 made my 
escape as fast as I well could, and came hither to tell you 
into jwhosc hands the young lady and Monsieur dc Log^res 
had fallen.” 

‘"You did quite right, boy,” said the Dnke ; “ and now you 
, may retire. You hear, Monsieur de Bellievre,*^’ he continued, 
“ with what kindness, protection, support, and generosity, the 
King treats tlic Iriends of the Duke of Guise! First he 
casts my poor niece s chiljJ, into the hands of VilJcquier, some- 
thing worse than those m the hangman of Paris, and then 
between them they send her into the midst of the pestilence ; 
then comes IMonsieur d’Epemou to confirm all, arrests my 
friend bearing the King’s own passports and safeguard, seizes 
upon my own relation and ward, and carries them both I 
kuowinot whither.” 

“ Perhaps, your Highness,” said Bellievre, “ the Duke of 
Epernon might have motives that we do nut know. At all 
events the King ” 

“Fie, Monsieur dc Bellievre, fie!” exclaimed the Duke ve- 
bementiy. “ 1 will tell you what ! It is time the Duke of 
Guise were in Paris, if but to deliver the King from such 
oi^Epemon, who abuse his authority, disgrace his name, 
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absorb bis favours, min the state, overthrow the church, and 
dare do acts that make men blush for shame. France will 
no longer suffer him, sir ; France will no longer suffer him I If 
I free not the King from him and such as he is, the people 
will rise up and commit some foul attempt upon the royal 
audiority. What,” he continued, with fierce scorn, “ What 
though he be Baron of Caumont, Duke of Epemon, raised 
out of his place to sit near the princes of the blood, Governor 
of Metz and Normandy, of the Boulonnais, and Aunis, of 
Touraine, Saintonge, and Angoumois, Colonel- General of 
Infantry, and Governor of Anjou, a Knight of the order of 
the Holy Ghost! he; shall find this simple steel sword of 
Henry of Guise sudiciently sharp to cut his parchments into 
pieces, and send him back a beggar to the class he sprung 
firom.” 

The Duke spoke so rapidly, that to interrupt him was im- 
possible ; and so angi'ily, that Bellievre, overawed, remained 
silent for a moment or two after he had done, while the 
Prince bent his eyes down upon the table, and played with 
the golden tassels of his sword-knot, as if half ashamed of 
the vehemence he had displayed. 

“ I did not come here, your Highness,” he said, “ either as 
the envoy or the advocate of the Duke* of Epernon. You 
must well know that there is no great love between us ; and 
I doubt not, when your Highness comes to call him to account 
for his deeds, that justice will be found entirely on your side. 
But 1 came on the part of the King ; and I beseech you 
to consider, my good Lord, what may be the consequences of 
pressing even any severe charges against the Duke of Eper- 
non at tliis moment, when his Majesty is contending w'ith the 
heretics on the one side, and is somewhat troubled by an 
uiUTily people on the other.” 

“ Is he indeed contending with anybody or anything, Bel- 
lievre?” demanded the Duke. “Is he indeed contending 
agmnst the Bcarnois ? Is he contending against the indolence 
of liis own nature, or rather against the indolence into which 
corrupt favourites have cast him? Is he contending against 
the iniquities of Villequier, or the exactions of E})ernon ? Is 
he contending against anything less contemptible than a 
spaniel pni)py or an unteachable parrot? My love and 
attachment to the King and his crown, Belli e%Te, ore greater 
than yours ; and, as my final reply, I beg you humbly to in- 
form his Majesty, on my part, that if I do not promptly and 
entirely obey him in this matter of not coming to Paris, it is 
solely because I am compelled to do as I do, for the good of 
the church, for the safety of the state, for tlie security of my 
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own relationsr and Mends^ and even Ibr the benefit of his 
Majesty himself. This is my final reply.” 

“ iTet one word, my Lord,” replied Bellievre. “At aU 
events, if your determination to visit the capital be taken, 
will you not at least, at my earnest prayer, delay your journey 
till 1 myself can return to Paris, and obtaining more ample 
explanations of the Kin^^s purposes, fliKme baw to you uotd 
confer with you further on rae subject?” 

“I see not. Monsieur de Bellievre,” said the Duke 
Guise, “what good could bo obtained by such delay. I 
do not at all mean to say that you would take advantage of 
my confidence to prepare any evil measures against me ; hut 
others might do so : and besides, my honour calls me not to 
leave my friends in peril for a moment, even though I called 
upon my head the enmity of a whole host in stepping forward 
to rescue them.” 

“ I pledge you my honour, my Lord,” replied Belli cvre, 
“ that if you will consent to delay, no measures shall he 
taken against you; and I will do the very best I can to 
induce the King to make any atonement in his power to your 
friends. As to this young Count of Log^res, 1 never heard of 
him before to-day, and know not what has been clone with 
him at all ; and in regard to MademoiBoUe do Clairvaut, she 
is doubtless in the hands of Yillcquicr, who, I understand, 
claims the guardianship.” 

“ To which he has less right,” replied the Duke anCTily, 
.“than that footstool; and if he contends with me, i will 
spurn him as 1 do it ; ” and he suited the gesture to the word. 
“ But still I sec not,” continued the Duke, “ what is to be 
gained by this delay to cither party.” 

“This, my good Lord,” replied Bellievre. “I am well 
aware that his Majesty the King has sent me here without 
sufficient powers to make you just and definite proposals- 
This I believelohave been entirely from the haste in which 
1 came away, there being no time for thought. But if you 
permit me to return with assurance that you will wait but a 
few days, I feel convinced that I shall come back to you with 
offers so abundant, so satisfactory, and so well secured, that 
your Lordship will change your resolution.” 

The Duke mused for a moment or two. “ Well, Monsieur 
de Bellievre,” he said at length, “ though I entertain no such 
hopes as you do, I must yield something to my loyalty, and 
to my real desire of obeying the King ; although, perhaps, 
my duty to my country and to the church might well lead me 
to more prompt proceedings. I will, therefore, delay my jour- 
ney for a day ^ two; but you must use all speed, and I must 
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have no trifling. You know all my just grievances : those 
must be remedied, the church must he secured ; and for the 
quiet and the satisfaction of the people who abhor and detest 
him, as well as for the relief of the uobles who have long 
been shut out from all favour by that unworthy minion, this 
John of Nogaret, this, Duke of Epemon, must be banished 
the court and coihcils of the King, and stripped of the 
places and dignities which he has won from the weak conde* 
scension of the 'monarch. You understand me, Monsieur de 
Bellievre,” he said, in a sterner tone, seeing that BclUevre 
looked somewhat dismayed at the extent of his demands. 
“Undertake not the mission if you think that you cannot 
succeed iuit; but let me on my way without more oppo- 
sition.” 

“My Lord, I will do my best to succeed,” replied Bel- 
lievrc ; “ and trust that I shall do so. How many days will 
your Highness give me ? ” 

“ Nay, nay,” replied fhe Duke ; “ that I cannot tell, Mon- 
sieur dc Bellicvre. Suffice it, I wiD delay as long as my 
honour permits me j and you on your part lose not an hour in 
making the necessary arr^gemeiits, and bringing the King's 
reply.” 

As he spoke the Duke rose to terminate the conference ; 
and then added, “1 fear. Monsieur de Bellievre, as 1 am 
expecting every moment my brother, the Cardinal dc Guise, 
and his Eminence of Bourbon, to confer M^ith me on matters 
of importance, I cannot do the honours of the house to you 
as I could wish ; but Pericard, fliy secretary and friend, will 
attend upon you, and insure that you have every sort of ro> 
freshment, 1 will send for him this moment.” And so doing, 
he placed Bellievre in the hands of his secretary, and turned 
once more to other business. 

The King’s envoy sped back to Paris, scarcely giving 
himself time to take necessary refreshment; but oh his 
arrival in the capital, he first fbund a diffifculty even in 
seeing tho monarch ; and when he did sec him, Jbunti him 
once moTC plunged in that state of luxurious and efleminate 
indolence, from which he was o^ily roused by occasional fits 
ol excitement, which son^ctimes enabled him to resume the 
monarch and the man, but more frequently carried him into 
the wildest and most frantic excesses of debauchery. 

Henry would scarcely listen to the business of Bellievre, 
even when he granted him an audience on the following 
morning. He asked many a question about his ctmsin of 
Guise, about his health, about his appearance, about Ins dress 
itself; whether bis shoes were pointed or square, and how far 
the haut-dc-chausses came down above his knees. .JieUievre 
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was impatient, and pressed the King with some fire; but 
Henry only laughed, and tickled the ears of a monkey that 
sat upon the arm of his chair, with a parrot’s leather. The 
animal mouthed and chattered at the Kins, and strove , to 
snatch the feather out of his bands ; and Ilenry^ str<ddng 
it down the head, called it “ Mon Due dc Guise.” 

Bcllievrc bowed low, and moved towitrds the door. “ Come 
hack to-morrow, Bellievre ; come back to-morrow,” said the 
King; Yillequicr will be here then. You see at present 
how importantly 1 am occupied with my fair cousin of Guise 
here;” and he" pulled the monkey’s whiskers as he spoke. 
“ Vilicquier has told me all about it,” he added. “He says 
the Duke will not come, and so says my mother ; and if they 
both say the same thing, who never agreed upon any point 
before, it must be true, Bellievre, you know,” 

“ I trust it may, Sire,” replied Bellievre drily, and quitted 
the room with anger and indignation at his heart. Before he 
had crossed the ante-room, he heard a loud laugh, ringing 
like that of a fool, from the lips of the monarch ; and 
although it was doubtless occasioned by some new gambol of 
the monkey, it did not serve to diminish the hitter feiilings 
which were in the diplomatist’s bosom. 


CHAPTEK XXni. 

In a small, dark, oaken cabinet with one window high up and 
barred, a lamp hanging froih the ceilings a tabic with books 
and a musical instrument, several chairs, and a silver bell, 
Charles of Montsoreau was seated several days, alter the 
period at which we last left him. A bed-room well furnished 
in every respect w’^as beyond ; the least sound of the silver 
bell produced immediate attendance; nothing was refused 
him that he demanded; nothing was wanting to his comfort 
except liberty and the sound of some other human being’s, 
voice* Yet, strange to say, although he knew that he was in 
the city of Paris, he knew nothing more of the position of the ' 
building in wliich he was placed. He had been brought into 
the capital at night, had been conducted through a number of 
narrow and tortuous streets, and had at length been led 
through a deep archway and several large courts, to the 
place in which he was now confined* 

It may seem, perhaps, that such a state of imprisonment did 
not offer much to complain of; and yet it had bent his 
spirit and bowed down his heart. The want of all knowledge 
of what was passing around him, the absence of every one 
that he ijv'cd, the loss of liberty, the perfect silence, joined 
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with anxiety for one who was dearer to him than himselr. 
wore him day by day, and took from him the power of 
enjoying any of those things tivhich were provided for liis con- 
venience or amusement. 

The servant who attended upon him never opened his lips : 
he obeyed any ordera^|hat were given to him, he brought 
anything that was demanded ; but he replied to no (jiicstions, 
he made no observations, he afforded no information, en by 
a look. Every bolt and bar that was on the outside of the 
door was invariably drawm behind him, and the high window 
in eitlicr room could only be so far reached even by standing 
on the table or one of the chairs, as to enable the young 
nobleman to open or shut it at pleasure, as to admit tlie 
tree air from without. 

Such had been the condition of Charles of Montsoreau, as 
we have said, for many days ; but be had not yet become 
reconciled in any degree to his fate, though he strove, as far 
as possible, to while away the moments in any way that was 
permitted, either by books or music. But it was with impa- 
tience and disgust that he did so, and the lute v;as taken up 
and laid down, the book read and cast away, without re- 
maining in his hands for the space of fiye minutes. 

The sun shone bright through the high windo\v, and traced 
a moving spot of golden bght upon the dark oal^ of the 02)po- 
site wainscot ; the air of spring came sw^eet and pleasantly 
through, and gave him back the thoughts and dreams of 
liberty *, a wild plant rooted in the stonework of the building 
without, cast its light feathery shadow on the wall where the 
sun shone, and the hum and roar of distttnt multitudes, pur- 
suing their busy course in the thronged thoroughfares of the 
city, brought him bis only tidings from theliurried and 
struggling scene of human life. 

He took a pleasure in watching the leaves of tlic little 
plant, as, waved about by the wind, they p^cd against the 
bars of the window, and he was thus occupied on tlie day we 
have mentioned, when suddenly something crossed the light 
for a moment, as if some small bird had flowm by ; but at the 
same instant a roll of paper fell at his feet, and taking it up, 
he recognised the well-knotvn writing of the Duke of Cuise. - 
You have suffered for my sake,” the paper said, “ and I 
hasten to deliver you. The day of the Epernons is over ; 
your place of imprisonment is known. Be not dispirited, 
therefore, for relief is at hand.” 

It cannot be told how great was the relief wbicli this note 
* itself brought to the mind of the young Count, not u\one hy 
the promise that it held out, but by the very feeling that it 
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gave him of not being utterly forgotten, of feeing not entirely 
alone and <lcsolate« He read it over two or three timrs, and 
then bearing one of the bolts of the door undrawn, he con- 
cealed it hastily lest the attendant should see it* 

Another bolt was immediately afterwards pulled back, and 
then the door was unlocked, &ough far more slowly than 
usual. It Rccmed to the young Oonnt that an unaccustomed 
hand was busy with the fastenings, and a laint hope of speedy 
deliverance shot across his mind. 

The next instant, however, the door was opened, and though 
it certainly was not the usual attendant who appeared, no f ace 
presented itself tliat was known |p Charles oi JWontsorcau. 
The figure was that of a woman, tall, stately, and dressed in 
garments of deep* black, fitting tightly round the shoulders 
and the waist, and flowing away in ample folds below. Her 
hair was entirely covered by black silk and lace, but licr face 
was seen, and tliat face was one which instantly drew all at* 
tentiou to itself. 

It was not indeed the beauty which attracted, though there 
were great remains of lieauty too, but it was Uic face not only 
of an old W'OiiiaTi, but of one who had been somewliat a spend* 
thrill of youth’s chaj'ms. Tliere was, however, a keen fire in 
the eyes, a strong determination on the brow, an expansion of 
tlic nostril, which gave the idea of <]uick and eager feelings, 
and a degree of stcniness about tlm whole line of the features, 
which woiild have made the whole countenance commanding, 
but hai*sh and severe, had it not been for a light and playful 
smile that gleamed across the whole, like some of the blight 
and sudden rays of light that from time to time wc see run 
across the bosom of deep still sbady wraters. 

There was a degree of mockery in that smile, too ; and yet 
it spoke atfoctions and feelings which as strangely blended with 
the general character of that woman’s life, as tlic Brnilc itself 
did with the general expression of her countenance. I'he 
hands were beautiful and delicately smedl, and the figure 
good, with but few signs of age about it. 

The young Count gazed upon her with some surprise as she 
• Ottered, but instantly rose from the seat in which he had been 
, ritting while reading the Duke of Guise's note ; and the lady, 
with a graceful inclination of the head, closed the door, ad- 
vanced, and seated heredf, examiipng the young Count from 
head to foot with a look of calm consideration, which lie very 
well understood implied the habitual exercise of authority and 
power. 

After thus gazing at him for a moment or two she flaid, 
** Monsieur le Comte de Log^es; do you know me 
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If yon mean, roadam,*’ he replied, “ to a&k me if I reeog- 
niae your pcr«?on, I belicTe 1 do ; but if you would a$k aba^ 
lutely whether I know you, I must say, no.” 

One of those light smiles passed quick across her conn* 
tenance, and she said in a low voice, as if speaking to herself, 
*‘Who ever did know me?” She then added, “-Who then 
do you suppose I am 

“ I conclude, madam,” replied the young Count, “ that I 
stand in the presence of her Majesty the Qnecn-mothcr.” 

“ Such is the case,” replied the Queen, “ and 1 have come 
to visit you, Monsieur de Logies, with views and purposes 
which, were 1 to tell them to any person at my son's court, 
would hardly he believed.” 

The Queen paused, as if waiting for an answer ; and the 
young Count replied, 1 trust, madam, that if I am detained 
here by the directions, and in the power of your Majesty, 
that you ljta\ t come to give me liberty, which would, 1 sup- 
pose,” be added with soiiievvhat ot a smile, rather mar- 
vellous to the courtiers of the King.” 

Catherine de Medici smiled also, but at the same time shook 
her head. “ T fear T must not give you liberty,” she said, 
“ for 1 have promised not : but 1 nave come with no bad in- 
tent towards you. I knew your mother, Monsieur de Lo- 
ghres, and a virtuous and lieautiful woman she was. God 
help us ! it shows that ) am growing old, my praising any 
woman for her virtue. However, she was what I have said, 
and as unlike mysell as possible. Perhaps that was the reason 
that 1 liked her, for we like not things that arc too near our- 
selves. However, I have come hither to see her son, and to 
do him a pleasure. You play upon the lute ?” she continued. 
“Come, ’tid a long time binoe I have heard the lute well 
playwi. Take up the instrument, and add your voice to it.” 

Alas, madam,” replied the young Count, “ I am but in an 
ill mood for music. 11 1 sang you a melancholy lay, it would 
find such stirring harmonies in my own heart, that I fear 
should drown the song in tears ; and if 1 sang you a gay" 
one, it would be all aiscord. I ivould much rather open 
that door which you have left unlocked behind you, and 
go out.’* 

The Queen did not stir in the slightest degree, but gaaed 
upon him attentively with a look of compassion, answering, 

Alas 1 poor bird, you would find that your cage has a double 
door. Hut come, do as 1 bid you ; sit down there, take up 
the lute and sing. Let your song be neither gay nor sad f 
Let it be a song of love. 1 doubt not that such a youth as you 
are, will easily find a love ditty in your heart, though the 
present inspiration be no better than an old womar Come, 
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Monsieur de Log^rcs, come : sit down and sing. I mn n 
judge of music, I can tell you*” 

AVitli a faint smile the Count did as she bade him ; and 
taking up the lute, he ran his fingers over the chords, thought 
for a moment or two, and recollecting nothing Letter suited 
to the moment, he sang an Italian song of love, ifi which 
some time before he had ventured to shadow forth to Marie 
dc Clairvaut, when she was at Montsoreau,,the first feelings 
of affection that were growing up in his heart. The Queen 
sat by in the meantime, listening attentively, with her head 
a littie bent forward, and her band marking the cadences on 
her knee. 

“Beautifully sung, Monsieur de Lbg^res,” she said at 
length when he ended. “ Beautifully sung, and as well ac- 
companied. You do not know how much pleasure you have 
given.— Now, let us talk of other things. Are you sincere, 
manV” 

“I trust 80 , madam,” replied the Count. “I believe I 
have never borne any other character.” 

“ Who taught you to play so Well on theTute ?" demanded 
the Queen abruptly. 

“ 1 have had no great instruction, madam,” answered the 
Count, somewhat surprised. , “ I taught myself a little in my 
boyhood. But afterwards my preceptor, the Abh6 dc Bois- 
guerin, was my chief instructor. lie had learned well in Italy.” 

“Did he teach you sincerity too?” demanded the Queen 
with a keen look ; “ and did he learn that in Italy ?” 

The Count was not a little surpriaed to find Catherine’s 
questions touch so immediately upon the late discoveries he 
Lad made of the character of the Abbu de Boisguerin, and he 
replied with some bitterness, “He could but teach roc, madam, 
that whicli he possessed himselff 1 trust that to my nature 
and my Iffood I owe whatever sincerity may be in me- 1 
learned it from none but from God and my own heart.” 

“ Then you know him,” said the Queen, reaching the point 
at once ; “ that is sufficient at present on that subject. I 
kiiow him too. He came to the court of France several years 
age, vrith letters from my fair cousin the Cardinal ; but he 
brought with him nothing that 1 w anted at that time.' He 
had a wily head, a handsome person, manifold accomplish- 
ments, great learning, and services for the highest bidder. 
We had too many such things at the court already, so 1 thought 
that the sooner he was out of it the better, and looked cold 
Upon him till he went. He understood the matter well, and 
did not return till he brought something in his hand to 
barter fur favour. However, Monsieur de Log^res, to turn to 
other mstters ; 1 do believe you may be sincere after all. 
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I filiall discover in a minute, however. Will you answer me 
a question or two concerning the Duke of Guise 

“It depends entirely upon what they are, madam,” replied 
the Count at once. 

^ Then you will not answer me every question, even if it 
were to gam your liberty?” 

“ Certainly not, madam,” replied the Count. 

“Then the Duke has been speaking ill of me,” said 
Catherine at once, “ otherwise yon would not be so fcarftil.” 

“ Not so, indeed,” replied the Count, eagerly, “ The Duke 
never, in my presence, uttered a word against your Majesty.” 

“Then will you tell me, as a man of honour,” demanded 
the Queen, “ exactly, word for word, what you have ever 
heard the Diilce say of me ?” 

Charles of Montsoreau paused and thought for a moment, 
and then answered, “ I may promise you to do so in safety, 
madam, for 1 never heard the Duke speak of you but twice, 
and then it was in high praise.” 

“Indeed!” she replied. “But still I believe you, for 
Villequier has been assuring me of the contrary, and, of 
coiirsc, Avhat he says must be false. He cannot help himself, 
poor man ! Now, tell me what the Duke said, Monsieur dc 
Log^rcs. Perhaps I may be able to repay yon some time.” 

“ I seek for no bribe, your jfajesty,” replied the Count 
smiling : “ and, indeed, the honour and the pleasure of this 
visit ” 

“ Nay, nay ! You qjpe a conrthaf, young gentleman !” ex- 
claimed the Queen, shaking - her finger at him. “xVnothcr 
such word as that, and you will make me doubt the whole 
tale.” ♦ 

“ The speech ivould not have be^ so courtier-like, madam, 
if it had been ended,” replied the Count. “ I was going to 
have said, that the honour and pleasure of this visit, after not 
having heard for many days, many weeks I believe, the sound 
of a human voice, or seen any other face but that of one at- 
tendant, is full repayment for the little that I have to tell. 
However, madam, to gratify you with regard to the Duke, 
the first time that I ever heard him mention you was in the 
city of Rheims, where a number of persons w ere collected to- 

f ether, and many violent opinions were expressed, with which 
will not oflend your ears ; your past life was spoken of by 

some of the gentlemen present ” 

“ Pass over that, pass over that 1 I understand!” replied 
the Queen with a sarcastic smile ; “ 1 understand. But those 
things are not worth sp(?aking of. ;.^hat of the present, 
Monsieur de Logwes ? What of the present ? ” 

“ Why, some one expressed an opinion, madam.” the Count 
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continued, that in order to retain a great share of ^wer, 
YOU did cYcrything yem could to keep his Majesty in the 
lethargic and indolent state in which X grieve to say he ap- 
pears to the great mass of his subjects.” 

What 6^d the Duke?” demanded the Queen. ‘‘ What 
said the Duke ? surely he knows me better T' 

“ W'^hy, madam,” replied the Count, “ his eye brightened 
and his colour rose, and he replied indignantly that it could 
not be so. ‘ Oh, no,’ he said, ‘ happy had it been for France 
if, instead of divided power, the Queen-mother had possessed 
the whole power. It is by petty minds mingling their leaven 
with their great designs that ruin has come upon the laud. 
She has had to deal with great men, great events, and great 
difiiculties, aiid she was equal to deal with, ii not to bow them 
all down before her, had she but been permitted to deal with 
thorn unshackled.’ 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the Queen ; “ did he say so?” 

“ He did, madam, upon my honour,” replied the Count 
“ I know not whether he was right o? wrong,” rejoined the 
Queen thoughtftilly ; “ for though perhaps, Monsieur de Lo- 
g^rcfl, I possessed in some thmgs the powers of a man — say, if 
you will, greater powers than most men — alas ' in others, 
I had all the weaknesses of a woman — ^perhaps I should bay, 
to balance other qualities, more weaknesses than most women. 
But he must have said more. The answer was not pertinent 
to the remark, and Henry of Guise is not a man cither in 
speccli or action ever to forget his obket.” 

“ Nor did he in this iBstance,” repued the Count : hut he 
said that, wearied out with seeing yoiib he*tt anu greatest 
schemes fnistrated by th8 weakness of others, you now con- 
tented yourself with warding off evils as far as possible from 
your son and from the blatc ; that it was crident that such 
was your policy ; and that, like Mkon, the King’s physician, 
unable from external circumstances to effect a cure, you 
treated the diseases of the times with a course of palliatives ; 
that, as the greatest of all evils, you knew and saw the apathy 
of his Majesty, and did all that you could to rouse him, but 
Biat the poisonous counsels of Villequier, the soft indolence 
of his own nature, and the enfeebling society of Epemon and 
others, resisted all that you could do, and thwarted you here 
likewise.” 

“ He spoke wisely, and he spoke truly,” replied the Queen ; 
*^and 1 will tell you, Monsieur de Ii<^&reB, though Henry of 
Guise and I can never love each other much, yet I ielt sure 
that he knew me too well to say all those things ot me that 
have been reported by his enemies. I am satisfied with what 
* Uoob vnSi rndoabtedly tbo e&pic&sod opuuon of ibc Duko of Cuiso. 
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I have heard, Count, and shall ask no further questions. But 
you have given me pleasure, and I will do my best to serve 
you. Once more, let us speak of other tilings. Have you 
all that you desire and want here ?” 

“ No, madam,” replied the young Count. I want many 
things — liberty, the' familiar voices of my friends, the sight 
of those 1 love. Everything that, the body wants I have ; 
and you or some of your attendants have supplied me with 
books and music ; but it is in such a situation as this, your 
Majesty, that one learns tliat the heart requires food as well 
as the body or the mind.” 

“The heart!” replied Catherine de Medici thoughtfully. 
I once knew what the heart was, and I have not quite for- 

f otten it yet. Bid you mark my words after you had sung, 
lonsieuf de Logies ? ” 

“ You were pleased to praise my poor singing much more 
than it deserved, madam,” replied the young Count. 

“ Something more than that, my good youth,” replied the 
Queen. “ T told you that it had given more pleasure than you 
knew of. I might have added, that it gave pleasure to more 
than you knew of, for there was another ear could hear it be- 
sides mine.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Count, gpzing eagerly in the 
Queen’s face ; “ and pray who might that be ? ” 

“ One that loves you,” replied Catherine de Medici. “ One 
that loves you very well, Monsieur de Logferes.” And rising 
from her chair she put her hand to her brow, as if in deep 
thought. “ Well,” she said at length ; “ something must be 
risked, and I will risk something for that purpose. The time 
is not far distant. Monsieur de L^^res — I see it clearly — wlicn 
by some means you will be set at liberty ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, it may be lon^ before you find such a thing even as 
an hour’s happiness. You are a frank and generous man, 1 
believe ; you will not take advantage of an act of kindness to 
behave ungenerously. I go away from you for a moment or 
two, and leave that door open behind me, trusting to your 
honour.” 

She waited for no reply, but quitted the room ; and Charlea 
of Montsoreau stood ga 2 ;ing upon the door, doubtful of what 
was her meaning, and how he was to act. Some of her words 
might be interpreted as a hint to escape ; but others had di- 
rectly a contrary tendency, and a moment after he heard her 
unlock and pass another door, and close but not lock it behind 
her. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

“ What is her moaning ? ” demanded Charles of Montsoreaii, 
as he gazed earnestly upon the door ; and as he thus thought 
his heart beat vehemently, for there was a hope in it which 
he would not suffer his reason to rest upon for a moment, so 
improbable did it seem, and so fearful would be disappoint- 
ment. “'^T:iat is her meaning?” And he still asked him- 
self the question, ns one minute flew by after another, and to 
his impatience it seemed long ere she returned. 

But a few minutes elapsed, however, in reality, ere there 
were steps heard* coming back, and in another minute Cathe- 
rine de Medici again appeared, saying, “ For one hour, remem- 
ber ! For one hour only 1 ” 

There was somebody behind her, and tlie brightest hope 
that Charles of Montsoreau had dared to entertain was fully 
realised. 

'The (iucen had drawn Marie de" Clairvaut forward ; and 
passing out again, she closed the door, leaving her alone with 
her lover. If his heart had wanted any coriurmation of the 
deep, earncfit, overpowering affection which she entertained 
towards him, it might have been found in the manner in which 
— apparently ^vithout the power even to move forward, trem- 
bling, gasping for breath — she stood before him on so suddenly 
seeing liim again, without having been forewarned, after long 
mid painful and anxious absence. As he bad himself acknow- 
ledged, he was ignorant in the heart of woman ; but love had 
been a nighty instructor, and he now needed no explanation 
of the agitation that he beheld. 

Starting instantly forward, be threw his arms sfround her ; 
and it was then, held to his bosom, pressed to his heart, that 
all Marie dc Clairvaut’s love and tcndeniess burst forth. 
Gentle, timid, modest in her own nature as she was, love and 
joy triumphed over all. The agony of mind she had been 
made to suffer was greater than even he could fancy, and the 
relief of that moment swept away all other thoughts : the 
tears, the happy but agitated tears, flowed rapidly from her 
eyes ; but her lips sought his cheek from time to time, her 
arms clasped tenderly round him, and as soon as she could 
speak, she said, “ Oh, Charles, Charles, do I see you again ? 
Am I, am I held in your arms once more ; the only one that I 
have ever loved in life, my saviour, my protector, my defender. 
For (hiys, for weeks I have not known whether you were living 
or dead. They hiid the cruelty, they had the barbarity, not 
, even to kl me know whether you had or had not escaped the 
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plague. They have kept me in utter iterance of where you 
were, of all and of everything concerning you.” And again 
she kissed his cheek, though even while she did so, under the 
overpowering emotions of her heart, the blush of shame came 
up int{) her own : and then she hid her eyes upon his bosom, 
and wept once more in agitation but in happiness. 

“ As they have acted to you, dearest Marie,” he replied, ^ 
“ as they have acted to you, so they have acted to me. The' 
day they separated me from you at Epemon, was the last day 
tliat i have si>okcn with any living creature up to this morn- 
ing. No answers have been returned to my questions ; not a 
word of ijitelligence could I obtain concerning your fate ; and 
oh, dear, dear Marie, you would feel, you would know how 
terrible has been that state to me, if you could tell how ar- 
dently, how dccpl 3 % how passionately 1 love you.” And his 
lips met hors, and sealed the assurance there. 

“ I know it, I know it all, Charles,” replied Marie. “ I 
know it by what I have felt ; I know it by what I feel myself, 
for J believe, I do believe, from my very heart, that if it be 
possible for two people to feel exactly alike, we so feel.” 

“ But tell me, dear Marie, tell me.”' exclaimed her lover, 
**teU me wlierc you have been. Have they treated you 
kindly ? Does the Duke of (Tuise know where you are ?” 

“Alas, no, Charles !” replied Marie de Clairvaut ; “ he docs 
not,* I grieve to say. Well treated indeed I may say that I 
have been, for all that could contribute to my mere comfort 
has be en done for me. Nothing that I could desire or wdsh 
for, Charles, has been ungiven, and I have ever had the so- 
ciety of the good sisters in the neighbouring convent. But 
the society that I love has of course been denied me ; and no 
news, no tidings of any kind, have reached me. I have lived 
in short whh numbers of people surrounding me, as if I were 
not in the w’orld at all, and tne moment that I asked a ques- 
tion, a deep silence fell upon eveiy one, and I could obtam no 
reply ” 

“This is strange indeed” said Charles, “very strange. 
However, we must he gratcM that our treatment has been 
kind indeed in sojne respects.” 

“Ob, and most grateful/’ replied Mario de Clairvaut, “for 
these briglit moments of happiness. Do you not think, Charles, 
do you not think, that perhaps the Queen may kindly grant 
us such interviews again?” 

W'^ho is there that does not know how lovers while away 
the time ? Who is there that has not known how short is a 
lover's hour ? But with Charles of Montsoreau and Marie de 
Clairvaut that hour seemed shorter than it otherwise would 
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have drmo ; for it was not alone the endearing caress, the 
words, the acknowledgments, the he pea of love, bnt they had 
a thousand things in the past to tell each other ; they had 
cares and tears, and plans and purposes for the lutore, to com- 
municate. 

Even had not dl shyness, all timidly, been done away be- 
fore, that was not a moment in which Marie de Clairvaut could 
have affected aught towards her lover ; so that what between 
tidings of the past and thoughts of the future, and the dear 
dalliance of that spendthriib of invaluable moments, love, an 
envious clock in some church-tower hard by had marked the 
arrival of the last quarter of an hour they were to remain to- 
gether, ere ouc-tenth part of what they had to think of or to 
say was cither thought or said. The iM>und startled them, and 
it became a choice whether they should give up the brief re- 
maining space to serious thoughts of the future, or v/hether 
they should yield it all to love. Who is it with such a choice 
before hirq that ever hesitated iongV 

The «>pice allotted for their interview had drawn near its 
close, and the very scantiness of the period that remained was 
causing them to spend it in rcgret<i that it was not longer, 
when suddenly the general sounds which came from the streets 
liecamc louder and more loud, as it' some door or gate had 
been opened which admitted the noise more distinctly. Both 
Mane de Oiairvant and her lover listened, and almost at the 
same inefttot loud cries were heard of <^Thc Duke of (yuise ! 
The Duke of Guise ! Long live tlie Duke of Guise I Long live 
the great pillar of the Catholic Church I Long live the House 
of Lorraine T' And this was followed by the noise and tram- 
pling of horses, as if entering into a court below. 

Marie and her lover gazed in each other’s faces, hut she it 
was that first spoke th^ joyful hopes that were in the heaxt of 
both. 

“ Jle has come to deliver us !” she cried. “ Oh, Charles, 
he has come to deliver us ! Hear how gladly the people shout 
his well-loved name ! Surely they will not deceive him, and 
tell him we are not here.” 

“ Oh, no, dear Mario,” replied her lover ; “ he has certain 
information, depend upon it, and will not be ea«iily deceived. 
He has already discovered my abode, dear Marie ; and this 
letter was throvm through the window this morning, though I 
myself know not where we arc — ^that is to say, I am well 
aware that wc ore now in Paris, but 1 know not in what part of 
the city.” 

Oh, that I have discovered from one of the nuns,” replied 
Marie. Wc are at the house of the Black Penitents, in the 
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Etie'St. Dei^s. I remember tbe outside of it well ; a large 
dark building with only two windows to the street. Do you 
not remember it ? Tou must hare seen it in passing/* 

I atm not so well acquainted with the city as you are, dear 
Marie/’ replied Charles of Montsoreau ; “ but, depend upon 
it, where they have confined me is pot in the bouse of the 
Black Penitents. It would be a violation of the rules of' the 
order which could not be.*^ 

“ It communicates with their dwelling,*^ replied Marie de 
Clairvaut; ^‘of that at least I am certain; ibr the Queen, 
when slie brought me hither, took me not into the open air. 
She led me indeed through numerous passages, one of which, 
some ten or twelve yards in length, \||ras nearly dark, lor it had 
no windows, and was only lighted by the door lell open behind 
us. I was then placed in a little room while the Queen went 
on, and a short time after I heard a voice, that made my heart 
beat strangely, begin to sing a song that you once sung at 
Montsoreau; and when I was thinking of you, Charles, and 
all that you had done lor me — ^how you had first saved me 
from the reiters, and then rescued me from the deep stream, 
and had then come to seek me and deliver me in the midst of 
death and pestUence-^I was thinking of all these things, when 
Catherine came back, and mthout telling me what was her 
intention, led me hither ** 

“ Hark !*’ cried Charles of Montsoreau* “ '.rhey shout again. 

1 w'onder that we have heard no further tidings.** 

And th^ both sat and listened^for some minutes, but no in- 
dication of any farther event took place, and they gradually 
resumed their conversation, beginning in a low tone, as if 
afraid of losing a sound from without. Marie de Clairvaut 
had already told her lover how she had remained at Epcnion 
for a day or tw-^o under the protection of the wife of the Duke, 
and had been thence brought by her to Paris and placed in ' 
the convent at a late hour of the evening ; but as the time 
wore away, and their hopes of liberation did not seem about 
to be realised, she recurred to the subject of her arrival, say- 
ing, lliere is one thing which makes me almost fear they 
will deceive him, Charles. I forgot to tell you, that as we 
paused before this building on the night that I was brought 
hither, while the gates were being opened by the portress, a 
horseman rode up to the side of the carriage, and gtused in. 
There w^ere torches on the other side held by the servants 
round the gate, and though I could not see that horseman as 
well as he could see me, yet 1 ted almost sure that it was the 
&ee of the Abb^. de Boisguerin I beheld.” 

^ “‘I know he was to return to Paris,** smd Charles of Mont- 
soreau, after accompanying my brother some part of the way 
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back to the cb&tcau. But fear not bim^ dear Msoie ; he has 
no power or influence here.” 

“ Oh, but I fear far more wile and intriprue,” cried Marie 
dc Clairvaut, “than I do power and influence, Charles. 
Power is like a Hon, bold and open ; but when once satisfled, 
injures little ; but art is like a serpent that stings us, without 
cause, w'hcn we least expect it. But hark !” she continued 
again. . “ They are once more shouting loudly.” 

Charles of Montsoreau listened also, and the cries, repeated 
again and again, of “ Long live the Duke of Gruise 1 Loii^ live 
the House of Lorraine ! T.»ong live the good Queen Cathe- 
rine!* Life to the Queen 1 Life to the Queen!” were heard 
mingled with thundering huzzas and acclamations.- The heart 
of the young Count sanK, for he jiielged that the Duke had 
gone forth again amongst the people, and had either forgotten 
his fate altogether in more important aflUirs, or had been de- 
ceived by false information regarding himseli and Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut. 

The cries, which were at first loud and distinct, gradually 
sunk, till first the words could no longer be distinguished ; 
then the acclamations became more and more faint, till the 
whole died away into a distanf; murmur, rising and falling like 
the sound of the sea beating upon a stormy shore. 1'he young 
Count gazed in the countenance of Marie de Clairvaut, and 
saw therein tvritten even more despairing feelings than were 
in his own heart. 

“ Fear not, dear Marie,” he said, nressing her to his bosom. 
“ Fear not ; the Duke must know that I am here by this let- 
ter ; nor is he one to be easily deceived. Depend upon it he 
will find means to deliver us ere long.” 

Marie de Clairvaut shook her bead with a deep sigh and 
with her eyes fdlcd w-ith tears. But she had not time to re- 
ply, for steps were heard in the passage, and the moment alter 
the door of the room was opened. 

It w'as no longer, however, Uie figure of Catherine de Me- 
dici that presented itseJii but the homely person and some- 
what unmeaning face of a good lady, dr<^S£ied in the habit of 
a prioress. Behind her, again, was a lay-sister, and beside 
them both tl:c attendant who w^as accustomed to wait upon 
the young Count. The good lady who first appeai’cd looked 
round the scene that the opening door disclosed to her with 


• Tlic of the Duke of Gaiso and the Queen -mother, from the' 

convent of the Penitents to the Louvre, was in triumph. U y on 
avoii/’ says Auvigny, qni se nmttoiont a geuous devant Ini, d’autres 
lui 'bai'^oimt lc<s ; qudqttCB uns se trouviji'cijct trop heureux do tK)u^ 
■voir en iMBsnut toucher sou habit.” A farther account of tins famous 
event in givou a few pages furUior ou. 
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oyide^l marks of curiosity and surprise; and, indeed, the 
wholS^prcssion of her countenance left little doubt that she 
had been in that place before. 

Af« giving up a inmute th her curiosity, however, she 
turneo to Mademoiselle do Olairvaut, sajdng, “ I have been 
sent by the Queen, madam, to conduct you back to your 
apartments.*^ 

“ Let me first ftsk one question,*’ replied Maiia dc Clair- 
raiit. “ Has not the Duke of Guise been here V” 

The nun answered not a word. 

“ Wo need no assurance of it, dear Marie,” said Charles 
of Montsorcau, hoping to drive the Prioress to some answer. 
“We know that he has, and must have been deceived in re- 
gard to your state and mine.” 

Tfic Prioress was still silent ; and Marie de Clairvaut, after 
waiting for a moment, added, “If he have been deceived, 
Charles, wo to those who have deceived him. He is not a 
man to pass over lightly su^ conduct as has been sliowu to 
me already.” 

“ Madam,” said the Prioress, “ I have been sent by the 
Queen to show you to your apartments.” 

It was vain to resist or to linger. Marie de Clairvaut gave 
her hand to her lover, and they gazed ih each other’s faces 
for a moment with a long and anxious glance, not knowing 
when they might meet again. Charles of Montsoreaii could 
not resist ; and notwithstanding the presence of mm, prioress, 
and attendant, he drew the fair creature whose band he held 
in his gently to his bosom, and pressed a parting kiss upon 
her lips. 

Marie turned away with, her ’eyes full of tears, and leaving 
her hand in his till the last moment, she slowly approached 
the door. She turned for one other look ere she departed, 
and then, dashing the tears from her eyes, passed rapidly 
out. The door closed behind her, and Charles of Mont- 
soreau, alone, and almost without hope, buried his face iu his 
hands, and gave himself up to think over the sweet moments 
of the past* 


CHAPTER XXV. 

It was^on the morning of Monday, the 9th of May, 1588, at 
Vbout half-past eleven o’clock, that a party, consisting of six- 
teen horsemen, of whom eight w'ere gentlemen and the rest 
Iprooms, appeared at the gates of Paris. But though each of 
uiose eight persons who led the cavalcade were strong and 
powerful men, in the prime of life^ highly educated, and ge- 
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Bcrally distingnif^hed in appearance, yet there waa one on 
’whom all eyes rested wherever he passed, and rested mih 
that dcp;ree of wonder and admiration which might be well 
called forth by the union of the most j^rfect graces of person, 
with the appearance of tlie greatest vigour and activity, and 
with a dignity and beauty of expression which breathed not 
only from the countenance, but from the whole person, and 
shone out in every movement, as well as in every look. 

The*gates of the city were at this time open, and though a 
certain number of guards were hanging about the buildings on 
either hand, yet no questions 'were asked of any one who came 
in or went out of the city. The moment, however, that the 
party we have mentioned appeared, and he who was at its 
head paused for a moment on the inside of the gate and 
gazed round, as if looking for some one that he expected to 
see there, one of the bystanders whispered eagerly to the 
Other, “ It is the Bnke ! It is the Duke of Guise 1” 

All hats were off in a moment ; all voices cried, “ The 
Duke! The Duke!'* A loud acclamation ran round the 

f ate, and tlie people from the small houses in the neigh bour- 
ood poured forth at the sound, rending the air with their 
acclamations*, and pressing forward round his horse with such 
eagerness that it was scarcely possMe for hjm to pass along 
his way. Some kissed his hand, some threw themselves 
upon tlicir knees before him, some satisfied themselves by 
merely touching his cloak, as if it had saintly virtue in it, 
and still the cry ran on of “ The Duke of Guise ! The Duke 
of Guise! Long live the Duke of Guise!” while eveiy 
door -way and alley and court-yard poured forth its multi- 
tudes, till the people seemed literally to crush each other in 
the streets, and all Paris echoed with the thundering accla- 
mations. 

After that momentary pause at the gates, the Duke of 
Guise rode on, uncovering his splendid head, and bowing 
lowly to the people as he went. His face had been flushed 
by exercise when he arrived, but now the deep excitement of 
such a reception had taken the colour from his cheek ; he 
was somewhat pale, and his lip quivered with intense feeling. 
But there u||is & Are in his eye which seemed to speak that 
his heart ^id^conscious of great purposes, and ready to fulfil 
its high emprise ; and there was a degree of stern determi- 
nation on that lordly brow, which spoke also the knowledge 
but the cemtempt of danger, and the resolution of meeti^ 
peril and overcoming resistance. 

Thus passing on amidst the people, and bowing as he went 
to their repeated cheers, the Duke of Guise reached the con- 
vent of the Penitents, where for tiie time the Queen* 
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jnothQT had taken np her abode. The gates of the outer 
court into which men were sufiered to enter were thrown 
open to admit liim ; and signifying to such of the crowd as 
were nearest to the gate that they had better not ibllow him 
into tlie courts the Duke of Guise rode in with his attendants, 
and the gates were again closed. The servants and the gen^ 
tlemcn who accompanied liim remained beside their horses 
in the court, while he alone entered the parlour of the con- 
vent to speak with the Queen-mother. 

She did not detain him an instant, but came in with a coun- 
tenance on which much alarm was painted, either by nature 
or by art. The Duke at once advanced to meet her, and 
bending low his towering bead, he kissed the hand which she 
held out to him. 

“ Alas ! my Lord of Guise,” she said, “I must not so far 
falsiiy the truth as to say that I am glad to see you. Glad, 
most glad should I have been to see you, anywhere hut here. 
But, alas 1 I fear you have come at great peril to yourself, 
good cousin ! You know not how angry the minds of men 
arc ; you k.iow not how much hostility reigns against 3 "ou in 
the breasts of many of the highest of the land ; you have 
not bethought you, that on every step to the throne there 
stands an enemy ” 

Who shall fall before me, madam,” replied the Duke of 
Guise. 

“Till you have reached the throne itself, lair cousin?” 
said the Queen -mother. 

“No, madam, no,” answered the Duke of Guise eagerly, 
“ I thought 3 ^our Majesty had known me better. I have 
always believed that you were one of those who felt and un- 
derstood that 1 never dreamt of wronging my master and my 
king, or of snatching, as you now hinted, the crown ixom its 
lawful possessor.” 

“I /^ai'C felt it, and I /lave understood it, cousdn of Guise,” 
replied Catherine de Medici. “ But, alas ! my Lord, I know 
how ambition grows upon the heart. It begins with ^ 
acorn, Guise, but it ends with an oak. Those that watch it, 
the very soil that bears it, perceive not its increase ; and yet 
it soon overshadows all things, and root it out who can !” 

“Madam,” answered the Duke of Guise, boldty, “to 
follow the figure that you have used, the axe soon r^^uces 
the oak ; and may the axe be used on me, and ease me of 
earth's ambition lor ever, if any such designs as have been 
attributed to me exist within my bosom ! You see, madam, 
I meet you boldly, look to ultimate consequences of ambitions 
designs, and fear not the result. It is such accusations that 
1 come to repel, and it is those who have propagated them. 
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and instilled them both into the mind of his ^lajesty, and, as 
it would appear, your own, that I come to punish. Tnisting 
that, humble though I be, your Majesty was the best friend I 
had at the court of France, I have ridden straight hither, 
without even stopping at my own abode, to beseech you to 
accompany me to the presence of the King,” 

“ I do believe, cousin of Guise, that I am your best friend 
at the court of France,” replied the Princess. “ In fact, I 
may say, I knoAv that none there loves you but myself. Nor 
must you think that I accuse you of actual ambition, or be- 
lieve tlie rumours that have been circulated against vou. I 
merely wish to warn you of the growth of such things in your 
own bosom.” 

' “ Dear madam,” replied the Duke, “ had I been ambitions, 
what might I not have become? 'Here am I simply the Duke 
of Guise : a poor officer, commanding part of the King’s 
troops, and contributing no small part of my own to swell his 
forces ; with scarcely a place, a post, a government, an emolu- 
ment, or a revenue, except what J derive from my own estates. 
Am 1 the most ambitious man in France ? Am 1 so ambitious 
as he who adds, to the government of Metz, the goveviimcut 
of Normandy, and piles upon thatTouraino, Anjou, Saintongc, 
the Angoumois, seizes upon the oflSce of High Admiral, creates 
himself Colonel -General of the Infantr}"? This, lady, is the 
ambitious man : but of him you seem to entertain no fear.” 

“Tliere are two ambitions, my Lord Duke,” replied the 
Queen : “the ambition which grasps at power, and llic ambi- 
tion which snatches at wealth: the moment that ambition 
mingles itself with avarice, the grovelling passion, chained in 
its own sordid bonds, is no longer to be feared. It is where 
the ol)ject is power ; where there is a mind to conceive the 
means, and a heart to dare all the risks, that there L indeed 
occasion for apprehension and for precaution. Still, my Lord, 
I believe 3 ’ou ; still 1 believe that the hand of Guise will never 
be raised to pull down tbe bonnet of Valois, You may strip 
the minion Epernon of the golden plumes with wiiich he has 
decked his mid-air wings, for aught 1 care or think of ; you 
may cast down the dark and plotting Viilequier, and sweep 
the court of apes and parrots, fools and villains, and the whole 
tribe ol natural and human beasts, without my saying one 
word to oppose you, or without my dreaming for a moment 
that you aim at higher things ; you may even soar higher 
still, and, like your great father, become at once the guide and 
the defender of the state, and still I will not fear you. Hut 
Guise,” she added in a soHer tone, “ I must and will still fear 
for you i and though I will go with you to the King if you 
contmue to demand it, yet 1 tell you, and 1 warn you, that 
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every step you take is perilous, and that I cannot be your safe- 
guard nor your surety for a luoment !” 

“ Madam, I must fulfil my fate,” replied the Duke of Guise 
looking up. “ 1 came her to justify m^^sclf ; 1 came here to 
deliver and support my friends ; I came here to secure honour 
and safety to the Catholic Church ; and did I know that the 
daggers of a hundred assassins would be in my bosom at the 
first step I took beyond those gates, I would go forth as re- 
solutely as I came hither.” 

Then I must send to announce your coming to the Ifing,” 
said the Queen. “ Of course I cannot take you to the Louvre 
unannounced.” 

Thus saying she quitted the room for a moment, and the 
Duke remained behind with his arms crossed upon his bosom 
in deep thought. She returned in amoment^ however, saj’ing 
that she had scut one of her gentlemen upon the errand ; and 
the next minute as the gates “were opened for some one to go 
out, long and reiterated shouts of “ A Guise ! A Guise ! Long 
live the (Tiiisc !” were heard echoing round tlic building. 

Catherine de Medici smiled and lo^^ked at the l>uke. ‘‘Ilow 
often have I heard,” she said, “those some light Parisian 
tongues exclaim the name of different princes ! I reinenibcr 
well, Guise, when first T came from my fair native land, how 
the glad multitude shouted on my way; how all the streets 
were strewed with flow'crs ; and how, if I had believed the 
words I heard, 1 vshould have fancied that not a man in all the 
land but would have died to serve me ; and yet, long 
alter, I have heard execrations murmured in the throats of the 
dull multitude while 1 passed by, and the name of Diana of 
Poitiers echoed through the streets. I'lien have I not heard 
the names of a J^Vancis and a Henry shouted far and wide ? 
and afier Jarnac and Moncontour, the heavens 'were scarcely 
high enough to hold the sounds of his name who now i-its 
upon the throne of France. To day it is Guise they call 
upon! — Who shall it be to-morrow? .And then another and 
another still shall come, the object of an hour’s love changed 
into hatred in a moment.” 

“It is too true, madam,” replied the* Duke. “Popularity 
is the most fleeting, the most vacillating— if you will, the most 
contemptible — of all those means and opportunities which 
Heaven gives m to be made use of for great crids. liut 
nevertheless, madam, wc must so make use of* them all ; and 
as this same popularity is one of the briefest of the whole, so 
must we be the more ready, the more prompt, the more de- 
' cided, in taking advantage of the short hour of brightness. I 
may be WTong in thinking,” he continued after the pause of a 
moment or two, “ I may be wrong in thinking that my weil- 

Q 
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being and that of tbe state and cburch of this realm are in- 
timatcly bound up togetber. It may be, and probably is, a 
delusion of human vanity. Nevertheless, such beings 
opinion, none can say that 1 am wrong in taldng advantage of 
the moment of my popularity to do the beat that 1 can both 
for the church and for the state. Such, I assure you, madam, 
is my object ; and if 1 benefit myself at all in these trnnsac* 
tions, it can be, and shall he, but collaterally ; while in the 
meantime I incur perils which I know and yet fear not” 

Thus went on the conversation between tiie Queen and the 
Duke of Guise for nearly half an hour, at of which 

time the gentleman who had been dispatched to the King re- 
turned, bearing his M^esty’s reply, which was, that since his 
mother desired it, she might bring tbe Duke of Guise to his 
presence ; and Catherine prepared immediately to set out. 
Her chair was brought round ; and after speaking a few words 
with the Superior of tbe convent, she placed herself in the 
vehicle, the Duke of ({uise walking by her side. The gentle- 
men who had come with him gave their horses to the grooms, 
and followed on foot ; and several servants and attendants ran 
on before to clear the way through the people. 

The moment the gates were opened, a spectacle struck tJie 
eyes of the Queen and the, Duke, such as no city in the t\orld 
perhaps, except Taris, could produce- In the short period 
which had elapsed since the Duke’s arrival, the news had 
spread from one end of the capital to the other, and the whole 
of its multitudes were poured out into tbe streets or lining 
the windows, or crowning the house-tops. With a rapidity 
scarcely to be conceived, scaffoldings had been raised in that 
short space of time in dificrent parts of thb streets, to enable 
the multitude to see the Duke better as he passed ; * in many 
places, velvets and rich tapestries were hung out upon the 
ftonts of the houses, as if some solemn procession of the 
church were taking place ; the ladies of the higher classes at 
the windows, or on thear^scafibldB, were generally ^vithout the 
masks which they usually wore in the streets ; and again, 
when tlie gates of the convent opened, and the Queen and the 
Duke issued forth, the* air seemed actually rent with the ac- 
clamations of tl»e people, and a long line of waving hats and 
handkerchiefs was seen all the way up the Rue St. Denis. 

The same gratulations as before met the Duke on everj^ side 
as he passed jdong ; the populace seemed absolutely inclined 
to worship him, and many threw themselves upon their knees 
as he passed. He looked round upon the dense mass of 
people, upon the crowded houses, upon the waving hands ; 
he heard from every tongue a welcome, at every step agratu- 
* Tlus fact iB reeordod in oyciy account of tlio proceodiugs of that day. 
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lation, and it was impossiblis for the heart of man not to feel 
at that moment a pride and a confidence ht to bear him strongly 
on his perilous way. 

All the M'ay down the Rue St. Denis, and tlirmigh every 
other street that he passed, the same scene presented itself, 
the same acclamations followed him, so that the shouts thun- 
dered in the eJr of the King as he sat in the Louvre. 

. At length the Ciueen and those who accompanied her ap- 
proached the palace ; find in the open space before it, which 
was at that time railed off, was dra^Ti up a long double line of 
guards, forming a lane through which it was necessary to pass 
to tlie gates. The well-known Crillon, celebrated for his de- 
termination and bravery, w^as at their head ; and the Duke of 
Guise, obliged to pause in order to suffer the chair of the 
Quccn-inother to pass on first*, bowed to the commander, whom 
he knew and respected. 

Crillon scarcely returned his salutation, but looked frowning 
along the double row of his soldiery. The people, close by 
the railings, watched every movement, and a murmur of some- 
thing like apprehension for their l*avourite ran through them 
as they watched these signs. But not a moment's pause 
marked the slightest hesitation in the Duke of Guise. With 
his head raised and his eyes flashing, he drew forward the hilt 
of his unconquered sword ready for his hand, and lioUling the 
scabbard in bis left, strode alter the chair of the Queen till 
the gates of the Louvre closed upon him and his train. 

A number of officers and gentlemen w^cre w'aiting in the 
vestibule to receive the Queen-mother, who however gave 
Lor hand to the Duke of Guise to assist her from her chair. 
On him they gazed witli eyes of wonder and of scrutiny, as 
if they w'ould lain have discovered what feelings were in the 
heart of one so hated and dreaded by the King, at a inohient 
when he stood with closed doors within a building filled witli 
his enemies, and surrounded by soldiers ready to massacre him 
at a word. But the fire which the menacing look of Crillon 
had brought into the eyes of the Duke had now passed away, 
and all was calm dignity and easy though grave self-posses- 
si(m. The eye wandered not round the hall ; the lip, though 
not compressed, Ava.s firm and motionless, except when he 
smiled in sj^luting some of those around whom he knew, or in 
speaking a few words to the Queen-mother, whose dress had 
become somewhat entangled with a mantle of sables which 
she had worn in the chair. * 

As soon as it was detached, one of the officers of the house- 
hold said, bowing low, “IJis Majesty lias commanded me. 
Madam, to conduct you and his Highness of Guise to the 
chamber of her Majesty the Queen, where he waits your 

Q. 2 
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coming.” And he led the way up the stairs of the Louvre to 
the somewhat extraordinary . audience chamber which the 
King had selected. 

licnryi wlien the party entered, was sitting near the side of 
the bed, surrounded by several of his officers, one of whom, 
Aiplionzo d’Omano by name, whispered Bomethiiig over the 
King’s shoulder with his eyes fixed upon the' Ltike of (Tiiise- 

The words, which where, “ Do you hold him for your Iriend 
or your enemy V” w ere spoken in such a tone as almost to 
reach the Duke himself. The King did not reply, hut looked 
up at the Duke with a frown that was quite sufficient.’ 

“ Speak but the word,” said Ornano in a lower tone, “speak 
but the word, and his head shall be at your feet in a minute.” 

The King measured Ornano and the Duke of Guise with 
his eyes, then sliook his head with somewhat of a scornful 
smile ; and then, looking up to the Duke, who had by this 
time come near him, he said in a dull heavy tone, “ What 
brings you hero, my cousin V” 

“ Lord,” replied tlie Duke, “ I have found it absolutely 
necessary to present mjjsclt before your jMajesty, in order to 
repel numerous calumnies.” 

“ Stay, cousin of Guise,” said the King ; and turning to 
Bclliovrc, wdio stood amongst the persons behind him, he de- 
manded abruptly, “ Did you not tell me that he 'would not 
come to TarisV” 

“ My Lord Dukc,’^ exclaimed Bellie’vre, not replying direct!)^ 
to the King's question, but addressing the Duke, “ did not 
jmur ITiglinoss assiure me that you would delay your journey 
till 1 roluruedv” 

“Yes, Monsieur de Beliievre,” rqdied the Duke. “But 
you did not return.” 

“ But 1 wrote you two letter?, your Highness,” replied Bel- 
lievre, “ reiterating his Majesty’s commimds for you not to 
come to Baris.” 

“ I’bose letters,” replied the Duke of Guise, with a bitter 
smile, “ like some other letters which have been written to me 
upon important occasions, have, from some cause, failed to 
reach my hands. Nevertheless, Sire, believe me when T tell 
you, that my object in coming is solely to prove to your Ma- 
jesty that I am not guilty either of the crimes or the designs 
w Inch btise and grasping men have laid to niy charge. Believe 
mo, that after my devotion to God and our holy religion, there 
is no one wdiom I aef bo anxious to serve zealously and de- 
votedly as your Majesty. This you will find ever, Sire, if you 
will but stive me the opportunity of rendering you any service.” 

'j'hc King was about to reply, hut the Queen-mother, who 
had advanced and stood by liis side, touched his arm, saying, 
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*'Tou have not yet spoken to me, my son.” And the King 
turning towards her, she added something in a low voice. The 
J^g replied in the same tone ; and the Duke of (iuise, pass- 
ing through the midst ol‘ the frowning i’aces ranged around the 
royal seat, approached the Queeu-cousort, the mild and un- 
happy Louisa, and addressed a few, words to her of reve]*eiice 
and respect which were gratiljdng to her ear. 

lie then turned once more to the King, who seemed to have 
heard what Catherine dc Medici had to say, and having given 
his reply, sat in moody silence. "J’hc Queen-mother stood by 
with some degree of apprehension in her countenance, as if 
feeling very doubtful still how the affair would terminate. 
The brows of the courtiers were gloomy and undecided, and 
’ the few followers of the Duke of Guise ranged at some distance 
from the spot to which he had now advanced, kept their cyeA 
iixed cither on him or on those surrounding the King, as if, 
at the least menacing movement, they were ready to start for- 
ward in defence of their leader. 

The only one that Avas perfectly calm was (inise himself ; 
but he, retreading his steps till ho stood opposite the lung, 
acrain addressed the monarch, saying, “ I hope, Sire, that you 
will give me a full opportunity of justifying myself/’ 

“ Your conduct, cousin of Guise,” rejdicd the Jving, “ must 
best justify you for the past; and I shall judge by the event, 
of your ijitcntions for the future.”* 

“ Let it be so,” replied the Duke, “ and such being the case, 
I will humbly take my leave of your Majesty, Avishirg you, 
from my heart, hcallli and happiness.” 

'J1ujs paying, he once more boAved Ioav, and retired fj'om tlie 
presence of the King, followed by the gentlemen who liad ac- 
companied him. Not an individual of the palace stirred a r:tcp 
to conduct him on his way, though his rank, his services, his* 
genius, and his vast renown, rendered the piece of neglect they 
shoAA*cd disgraceful to themselves rather than injurious to him, 
lie Avas accomjAanied from the gates of the Louvre, however, 
and followed to the Hotel de Guise, by an infinite miinber of 
people, who ceased not for one moment to make the streets 
ring Avith their acclamations. 

Nor were these by any means composed entirely of the low- 
est classes of tlm people, the least respectable, or the least 
well-informed. On the contraiy, it must, alas! be said, that 
the great majority of all that Avas good, upright, and noble in 
the city hailed his coming loudly as a security and a safeguard. 

A number, an immense number, of the interior nobility of tlie 
realm were' mingled with the croAvd that followed him, or joined 
the acclaim from the windoAvs. The robes of the law Avere seen 
continually in the dense multitude, and almost all the courts 
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had there numbere of thdr principal members ; while Ihc 
immicipal ofTicers of the city, with the exception oi two or three, 
were there in a nwasi accompanied by a la^gc body ol the most 
opulent and t'esMOtable merchants. 

Thus followed, the Duke of (vuise proceeded to his hotel on 
foot as he came, speaking from thne to time Avith tliosc who 
pressed near him with that peculiar grace which won all hearts, 
and smiling with the far-lamed smile of his race, which was 
said never to fall upon any man without making him feel as if 
%e stood in the sunshine. 

Already collected on the steps of the Hdtel de Guise, at the 
new^s that he was returning hrom the Louvre, was a group of 
the brightest, the bravest, the most talented, and the most 
beautiful of tlxe French nobility, — ^Madame de Montpensier, 
Mademoiselle dc St. Bcuve, tlie Chevalier d’Aiunale, ilri'-sac, 
and a thousand others, llic servants and attendants of his 
household in gorgeous dresses kq>thack the crowd with cour- 
teous words and kindly gestures ; and when he reached the 
steps that led to the high doorway of the porter's lodge, on the 
rijgk of the porte coeWe, he eac^ded a little way amongst* 
bis grafulating friends, and then turned and bowed repeatedly 
to the people, pointing out here and there seme of tl)e mosib- 
popular ol the citizens and mepstrates, and whispering a word 
to the nearest attendant, who instantly made his way thiough 
the crew'd to the spbt where the personage designated stood, 
and in his master's name requested that he would come in and 
take some refreshment. 

'IVhen this w^as over, he again bowed and retired ; and w'ln'Ie 
the multitude separated, he walked on into liis loidiy halls 
with a number ol persons clinging round him, whom he liud 
not seen for months — for monSis which to him had been lidl 
of activity, thought, core, and penl, and to them ol anxiety 
for the head ot their race. 

As he passed along, however, to a chamber where the dinner 
w'hioh had been prepared for him bad remained untoiicl^ed for 
many an hour, his eye fell uj^it a hoy dressed in the habit of 
one of his own |>ageM ; and taking suddenly a step forward, he 
called the boy apart into a window, demanding eagerly, “ Well, 
have you found yonr master? ” 

I have your Highness,” replied the boy, ‘‘ and have found 
milfuxB to gi\e him the letter.” 

“Whatl” exclaimed the Duke, ‘‘outwitted Villequier, and 
Pisani, and all ! Th^wit of a page against that of a politician 
for a thousand crowns I” 

“I duhsrd myself as a girl, your Highness,” Veplied the 
boy. and got into the convent, and then through a gate into 
what is called tlic rcctor'b court, where Doctor Bothulph and 
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the Our^ live, and^herc zoen aie admitted^ a&d'^meu mat 
«hut out when they like to go in ; and 1 got talking to Uie 
verger of the church by the fiidC) and he called me a prettgr 
little fooh and said he dared to say 1 would soon be among 
penitents within there ; and with that 1 got him to teU me 
leverythinff, and the whole story of the young Count being 
brought there at night, and shut up in what are called 
rector's apartments.” 

As he spoke, one or two of the higher class of those whom 
the Duke bad selected lirom the crowd below, und who &lt 
themselves privileMd to present themselves in hia private 
apartments, eutorea the hail, and instantly caught his eye. 

“ 1 cannot speak with you more at present, Ignati,” he said, 
nor, perhaps, during the whole day, for there is business of 
life and death before me ; but come to me while I am rising 
to-morrow, and only tell me in the meantime where our poor 
Log^res is, for I know not what convent you mean.” 

“He is in the rector's court,” replied the boy, “close by 
the convent of the Black Penitents, in the Hue St. Denis. 

“ hy my faith 1” e'xclauncd the Duke in no slight surprise, 
“ I have been there tliis very day rnybcll, and there the Queen- 
mother has made her abode for the last ten days She must 
be deceiving me ; and yet, perhaps, fhe xnigbty matters that 
occupied her mind when 1 saw her might have made her for- 
get ail other things. However, Logdres ahall not be long so 
fettered. Come to me to-morrow, Ignati ; <iome to me to- 
morrow, as 1 am rising ; and in the meantime, if you can find 
some means of giving the Count intimation that he is not Ibr- 
gotten, it were ml the better.” 

“ I will tr}^, my Lord,” replied the boy* And the Duke 
hurried ou to welcome his new guests, making tliem sit down at 
tabic vith Mm, and covering them with every sort of htttiour 
and (hstincthm. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

In our dealings with each other there is nothing whicl» we so 
anuch miscalculate as the ever- varying value of time, and in- 
deed it is but too uafural to look upon it as it seems to us, and 
not as it seems to others. She slow idler on whose head it 
hangs heavy, holds the man of business by the button, and 
remorselessly robs him on the king's highway of a tMn^ ten 
times more valuable than the purse that would hang him if he 
took it. The man of action and of business whose days seem 
but moments, forgets in his dealing with the long expecting 
jqpplioant, and the weary petitioner, that to them each moment, 
is far longer than his day. 
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The hours, not one minute of which* were unfilled to the 
Duke of passed slowly over the hcc'id of t'harles of 

Montsorqau, and it seemed as If the brief gleam of happiness 
which had come aerdss his path had but tended to make the 
long solitary moments seoni longer and more dreary ; in fact, 
to give full and painful cllcct to solitude and want of liberty, 
and yet he would not have lost that gleam for all the 
world. 

lie thought of it, lie dwelt upon it, he called to mind each 
and every jiarticiiJar ; and, though it was crossed, as the 
memory of all such brief meetings are, with the recollection 
of a thousand things which he could have wished to have 
said, but \vhich he nad forgotten, and also by many a specu- 
lation of a painful kind, concerning the visit of the Duke of 
(luisc to the very place in which he was confined, without 
the si’glitest effort being made for his liberation, yet it was a 
consolation and a happiness and a joy to him — one of those 
blessings which have been stamped liy the past with the ii re- 
vocable seal of cnjojnnent, which arc our own, the unalienable 
jewels of our fate, held for ever in the treasury of memory. 

Nothing occurred through the rest of the day to call his 
attention, or to rouse his fcclinps, lie heard the distant 
murmur, and the shoufs of the people from time to time ; but 
the gatc^ were now slmt, and the sounds dull, and all jiasscd 
on evcMily till dai*knc*s hhut up the world. In the meantime 
be knew — as if to make his state of iinprisonmcnt and inac- 
Inity more intolerable — ^that bu««y actions wcie taking place 
without, that his oavu fate was deciding by the hands of 
othcis, that his happincbs and that of ^laric dc Clair\aut 
formed but a small matter in the great Inilk of political affairs 
avlmli were then being weighed bctw’ccn the tNvo angry 
parties m the' capital, and might be tossed into this sc.ilo 
or that, as accident, or convenience, or policy might direct. 

1'Uough he retired to rest as usual, he slept not, and ever 
and anon when a sort of half slumber fell upon his eyes he 
Btiutod up, thinking he heard boroc soimd, a di tant shout of 
the fooiuei the tolling of a bell, Or the roll of some far- 
ofi* dnuu. Nothing however occurred, and the night passed 
oviT as the day, • 

In the grey of the morning, however, just when the slow 
crcMftg of a gate, or the noise of lootsteps here and there 
bT«pitog the previous stillness, told that the W’orld was 
bepSnning to awake, a few sweet notes suddenly met liis ear, 

, like those of a musical instrument, and in a moment alter he 
heal d the same air wdiich the boy Ignati had played with such 
skill just befoie he freed him his Italian 

imasterb. 
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A blessing be upon ibat boy,” he cricd^ as he instantly 
recc^ised not only the sounds but the tou^ “ He has 
come p tell me that I am not £>rgotton.” 

Suddenly however, beti)re the air wa^half concluded, the 
music stopped, and voices were heard speaking, but not 
so loud that the words could he distinguished. It seemed to 
the young Count, and seemed truly, that some one had sent 
the boy away ; but though he heard no more, those very 
sounds had given him hope, and comfort. 

Driven away by the old verger, who had now discovered 
the trick whicn had been put upon him the day before, the 
boy returned with all speed to the Hotel de Guise, and, 
according to the Duke's order, presented himself in his 
chamber at the hour of his rising. But the Duke was already 
surrounded with people, all eager to speak with him on ditfer- 
ent affairs, and nis brow was evideutl}/ dark and clouded 
by some news that he had just heard. 

“ Send round,” he was saying, as the boy entered. “ Send 
round speedily to all the inns, and let those who are known 
for their fidelity be informed that the doors of this hotel will 
never be shut against any of those \.bo have come to Paris 
for my service, or for that of tke church, as long as there is 
a chamber vacant within. And you, my good Lords,” he 
continued, turning to some of the gentlemen who surrounded 
him, “I must call ui)oii your hospitality, also, to provide 
lodging for these poor friends of ours, whom this new and 
iniquitous proceeding of the court is likely to drive from 
Paris. But stay, Bussi,” he continued, and his eye fell upon 
the page as he spoke ] “ you say you saw the PrevOt des 
Marcliamls but a miuute ago in the Rue d'Anvoye, seeking 
out the lodgers in the inns, and ordering them to quit Paris 
immediately.^ Hasten doum after him quickly, and tell him 
from Henry of Guise, that there is a very dangerous prisoner 
and a zealous servant of the church lodged in the Rue St. 
Denis ; that he had better drive him forth also *, and that, if 
he wants direction to the place where he sojourns, one of my 
j pages shall lead him thither. You may add, moreover, that 
if he do not drive him forth, I will bring him forth before 
the world be a day older.” 

The Duke of Guise then took the pen from the ink which 
was standing before him, and, though not yet half-dressed, 
wrote hastily the few following words to the Ciueen-mother 

“ Madam, 

“ I am informed, on authority which I cannot doubt, that 
my friend, the young Count de Logeres, is at present in your 
hands, kept uuder restraint iu the Rue St. Denis, after haying 
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ItecDi aitcaied in execution tf iniBinefis with which I 
charged him, while Imeiitig n paas^rt jh>in the King* J 
bcacccli Tou to set him immediately at ^berty, and atao at 
once to order that i^y and waro, Mademoiselle de 
<!Jlair\aut, be brought to the B6tel de Gmse without an hour’s 
delay. Let me protest to your Majesty that you have not a 
more faithlal mxd devoted servant than 

* “ Bxsm OF Guise,” 

“T will not send this by you, Ignati,” ^d the Duke; 

they \tould laugh at a boy. Here, Mestroit, boar this to 
the (juecn-mothcr. Say I cast myself at her !ibet ; and 
bnns: me back an answer wiAout delay. Why, how now, 
Kt. i’uulf” he contmued, turning to a geutlcman who had 
just entered. ‘'‘Your brow is as dark as a thunder -cloud. 
Wbai has happened now V Shall we be obliged to make our 
hotel our fortress, and defend it to the last, like gallant 
men?” 

Not so, my Lord,” replied the Count of St. Paul ; “ not 
near so bad as that : but still these arc times tlm tmake men 
look tbouglitful ; and, depend upon it, the King, aided by his 
minions and the polities,* is seeking to suilose your Highness 
as it were m a net.” 

“Wc will break tlirough, Ht. Pauli 'We will break 
through ! ” replied the l>u£e with a smile. “ But what arc 
your tidings V” 

“ Wliy, that orders have been sent to the Swiss to come up 
from Ouri^eil, as well as those from Meulan and C‘h&teau 
Thiery; also the companies of French guards fioiu every 
quarter m the neighbourhood are called for, and T myself 
saw come in, by the Faubourg St. Gomain, a body of two 
hundred horse, which, tjrpon inquiry, I fbund to be a new levy 
fiwm some place in the South, led by a young Marquis of 
Montsorcau, whose name I never heard m before. ” 

“ Whenever you hear it again, St. Paul,” replied the Buko 
sternly, ‘‘ couple with it the; word ‘ Traitor 1 ’ and yon will do 
' him justice. But what force is it said they ore bringing into « 
Paris V What stay you fbr, Mestroit?” he continued, seeing 
that the gentleman to whom he had f^ren the letter had not 
taken his departure, >V'hat stay you for ? I would have 
had you there now. Go with all speed ! There arc horses 
enough saddled in the court. 1 would give a thousand 
crowns that letter should be in the Queen's hand before this 
youth s coming is knowm to her. It may save us much 

• Tliat party w bo called \cliich affected to hold the balinco between 
the Couit and the heaguo, \sxthoat gtymg couutc&anco to the Hnguenota. 
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trouble hereafter. Pail not to briug ttie m eaiawer ^ick. 
Now, St. Paul, how many men my you m your best judg* 
meat arc they brinffing mto Pans?" , ' 

“ Why, your lli^ipness,” replied the Coupt* ** aoine say ten 
thousau<i ; but, to judge more moderately ixw what I hear, 
the monieot your Highneas’s arrival in Pauls was known, 
orders were sent for the march of lull sgtcu thousand 
men.” 

^ We must be very fbrmidaUo creatiires, Brissac,” cried 
the Ihike, that my coming with seven of you should need 
seven thousand men to meet us. On my soul, they will 
make me think myMjli* a giant. T always thought 1 was a 
tall man — same six foot three, I believe — but, by Heavens ! 
I must be a (^argautna, indeed, to need seven themsond men 
to hold luo. Seven thousand men ! ” he added thoughtfully : 
“ he has not got them, St. PauL'' There arc not five thousand 
within fifty miles of* Paris, unless Epemou and Villcqnier 
have confnvcd to raise more of such Montsoreaus against us. 
HoA\e\cr, we must have eyes in all quarters. Send out 
parties to watch the coming of the troops and give us their 
numbers. Let some one speak to the inferior officers of the 
Prencli guards, and remind them that lilie T)uke of Guise and 
the Holy League arc only etrivmg for the.maintcnance of the 
true faith, and for the overthrow of tbose minions who have 
swallowed up all the honours and favours of the crowm. It 
were well also, Brissac, that a good watch was kept upon the 
proceedings in tlic city. J can trust, methinka, to The Sixteen 
to do all that is necessary in their difi'erent quarters, and to 
make fidl reports of all that takes place : but still a military 
eye were as well here and there, firom time to time, Brissac, 
and 1 will trust that to you.” 

I'lio rest of the morning passed in the some incessant 
activity with which it had begun; tidings were cdftstantly 
brought iu &om all parts of the town and countiy round 
concerning every movement on tlie part of the court ; and the 
hotel of the l)uc de Guise was literally besieged by his fol* 
^ lowers and partisans. Train after tmn of noblemen and 
officers, of lawyers and citixens, followed each other during 
the whole day, each bringing him information, or claiming 
audience on some account. Nor were the clergy less nume- 
rous ; for scarce a parish in the capital but sent forth, in tlie 
course of that day, its train of prksts and monks to congratu- 
late him on his arrival, or to beseech him to hold up the tot- 
tering church of France with a strong hand. 

At the same time the order which had been given by the 
King in the morning, for every stranger not domiciled in 
Pons to quit it within six hours, and the proceedings oi* the 
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Prdvot dcs Midlands to execute tliat order, had — ^by drivii^ 
out of the inns ajnd taverns multitudes of tlie Duke's par*, 
tisans who had followed hivin scattered bodies into Paris^ 
now filled the Ildtel de Gmse with all those of the highefr 
classes who were thus expelled. The houses of other mem- 
bers of the faction received the rest. But the stables of the' 
hotel were all filled to the doors; the gresfl court itself could ‘ 
scarcely be crossed,* on account of the number of horses ; and 
more than once the street became impassable from the multi- 
tude of carriages, chairs, horses, and attendants, who were . 
waiting while their masters conferred with the Duke. 

It was near mid-day when the gentleman who had been dis- ‘ 
patched to Catherine de Medici again presented himself ; ondj^ 
the Duke demanded, somewhat impatiently, what had detained' 
him so long. 

It was the Queen-mother, your Highness,” replied Mes- 
troit. More than an hour passed before 1 could obtain an 
audience ; and when 1 was admitted to present your High- 
nCss's letter, I found Monsieur de Viilequier with her.” 

Did she show the letter to that son of Satan demanded 
the Duke. 

“ No, sir,” replied the other ; “ on the contrary, slie seemed 
not to wish that he should see it, for she kept it tight in her 
hand after she had read it, and told me to wait a moment, that 
she would give me an answer directly.” 

“ I Trould sooner unriddle the enigma of the sphynx,” said 
tlic Duke, than 1 would say from what motive any one of 
that w^oman’s acts proceed ; aiid yet she has a great mind, and 
a heart not altogemer so vicious as it seems. What happened 
then, Mestroit?^* 

“ Why, my Lord, *V‘illequier seemed anxious to know what 
the letter contained, and I saw his head a little raised, and 
his cyc#turned quietly towards it while she was readuig, as 1 
have seen a cat regard a mouse-hole towards which she was 
stealing upon tiptoes ; ,apd he lingered long, and seemed in- 
clined to stay. The Qtiiecn, however, begged him not to for- 
get the orders she had given, but to execute them instantly; 
and then he went When he was gone, the (.iuecu again 

read yowt Highnesses letter, and replied at first, ' The Duke 
asks what is not in my power. Tell my noble cousin of Guise 
that been misintomed ; that 1 hold none of his friends 

in n^^^ower.* — ^Then, after a moment, she bade me wait, and 
shei^tould see whsLt persuasion would^do.” 

“ She must not think to deceive me I ” replied tlie Duke oi 
Guise. But what more.” 

“ She went away,” replied the gentleman, “ and was absent 
' fi>r full two hours, leavmg me mere alone, with nothing to 
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amuse me but the pages and serving women that eeme and 
looked at me from time as at a tiger in a cage. At length she 
came back, and bade me tell your Highness these exact words : 

* My cousin has been misinformed. I have none of his people 
in my hands, or in my power. The Count of Logiircs, how- 
ever, filiall be set free before eight-and-forty hours are over. 
He may be set free to-morrow ; but by leaving him lor a few 
hours more where he is, I trust to accomplish for the Duke 
that which he demands concerning his ward, although I have 
no poucr whatever in the matter.” 

“ There is nothing upon earth,” said the Duke thoughtfuDy, 

so convenient to have the reality without the name of 
power. Wo have the pleasure without the reproach ! (Jathc- 
rine de IMedici has not the power! — Who then has? — 1 may 
have the jtower also, it is true, to right mj^sclf and those who 
attach themselves to me ; and in this instance I will use it. 
Hut still It were better to wait the time she states ; for 1 know 
her lair M'jjcfty well, and she never yields anything withput 
' a delay, to make what she grants seem more important : — and 
yet, tie day alter to-morrow — the day after to-morrow — who 
shall say wiiat maybe, ere the day alter to-morrow comes? 
This head may be lowly in the dust ere then.” 

“ Or circled with the crown of France^” said the .Count de 

81. rani. 

“ God forbid I ” exclaimed the Duke earnestly. “If I thought 

• that it would ever produce a scheme to wrest the sceptre liom 
tile lino that rightfully holds it, I would bear it to-iuorrow to 

Jtbe foot of tlic throne, myself as my own accuser. "No, no! 
■bad kings may die or be deposed : but there is still some one 
on whose brow the crown descends by right. And let him 
have It.” 

“Jhe Cardinal of llourboii, your Highness,” said^an at- 
tendant entering, “ has just amved from Soissons. Ilfs Emi- 
nence is upon tile stairs coming up.” 

A smile jdayed over tlic lips of most of the persons present 
at such an announcement at tliat moment, for every one well 
knew that it w^as to the old Cardinal de Bourbon tliut the 
party of tlic League looked, as the successor to the crown on 
' the death of Henry Jll,, to the exclusion of the direct hue of 
Kavarre, licid to be incapable of succeeding on account ot re- 
ligion. The I >iiko, however, advanced immediately wdlh open 
^ arms to meet the ('’ardinal, and many hours were passed in 
^ long conferences between them and the principal olhccrs and 
f supjiorlers of the League. 

At the end of that time, however, towards seven o’clock, a 
j message was brought into the room where they were in con- 
siiltation, from Monsieur de Sainctyon, a well-known adherent 
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of the League, begging eamestljr to speak with the Dnke 
upon matters of deep importanco. On the Duke going out 
he found the wortiby Leaguer in a state of great excitement 
and agitation. 

M j Lord,” be said, as soon as Guise appeared in the room 
where he had been left alone, I fear that they arc busily la^ 
houring, at the palace, for the destruetbn of your Highness 
and of the Holy League.” 

“ilow so, Monsieur do Sainctyon?” dynanded the Duke, 
who entertained doubts, it seems, of the Leaguer’s sincerity, 
which Were neviir wholly removed. “ Some of my friends 
have just returned from the jialace, who tell me that all is as 
still and quiet as the inside of a vault.” 

'J'liey told your lUghiiesa also, I hope,” said the Leaguer, 
that they had trebled the guard, bath Swiss and French.” 

Yea. I was informed of that,” replied the Duke. But 
that shows fear, not daring, Monsieur de Sainctyon.” 

“ Perhaps so, my Lord,” replied Sainctyon, who was one of 
the <5chevinB, or sheriffs of the town; “but perhaps not. 
However, Avhat I have now to tell, shows more dariniz than 
fear. We were summoned this afternoon at five o’clock to 
the Hotel de Ville, where we found not only Pcrcusc, the 
Pr^Tot, and Le Comte, who is worse than a Politic, and half 

a Huguenot, but the ]Marquis d’O 

“ Who i** worse,” said the Duke of Guise, “than minion, 
or Politic or llugcnot, or rciter, equally foul in his dcbauclic- 
ries and his peculations ; equally impudent in his vice** and his 
'follies; tit bon-in-lawof VilJeqaier ; wcll-chosen master of ihc 
wardrobe to tiic King of France ! Who was there besides, 
Monsieur de Sainctyon V Some expedient infamy was of 
course to be committed, otherwise d’O — - would not ha\e 
been there*” ^ 

“ Ubere were a number of captains and colonels of the dif- 
ferent quarters,” replied Sainctyon, Well pleased to see that 
the Duke now felt the importance of his intelligence, “ and 
the Prdvdt and Le Comte began to speak what seemed to me 
at first simple nonsense, in a confused way, saying that it was 
necessary to keep guard in a very different manner in Paris 
from that which 'wc were accustomed to use, for that your 
cQipiug had excited the minds of the people, and that there 
was hourly danger of a revolt, and that it would he better for 
Sill the captains to meet with their companies together in some 
particular place, in order to see to the matter. But I replied, 
that nothing could be more dangerous than that which was 
proposed, for that the companies of armed citizens w'ould be 
much better as usual, each in its separate quarter, taking care 
of that quarter, rather than meeting altogether in one large 
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J body of armed men, which was likely to cause a tumult im-^ 
( mediately. A number of the other colonels cried out the same 

thin^ ; but then Monsieur d’O cut us all short, saying, 

‘ Give me none of your reasons, gentlemen. What the \Pre- 
vOt has stated to you is the will of the King, and he must be 
obeyed. The place of your meeting is the Cemetery of the 
Innocent**, and there you are all expected to be with your 
companies at nine o’clock this evening.’ Now, my Lord, I 
have come to your ^ghnees, by the autliority of all the other 
^ colonels in whom m can trust, for counsel and direction in 
this business, assuring you that we have heard it is the inlen* 
tion of the court to pick out from amongst ub thus assembled 
six or seven of your most zealous friends and supporters, and 
execute tliem ooxly to-morrow in the Place de Gr5vc.” 

The 1 )ukc paused and ;|hought for a moment ere he replied ; 
but he (hen said, “ t tliamc you most> sincerel}^ IMonsieur de 
Sainctyon, for the inU'lligence you have brought me. You 
are mistaken, however, with regard to wliat are the intentions 
of the court, as you will see in one monumt. The large body 
of men in arms "which you will ha\e with you when all assem- 
bled together, trebles Ujc number of any force in Paris, so 
that the least attempt to do you wrong at that moment would 
he a signal for the overthrow of the monarclrv'. On the con- 
trary, Monsieur d6 Sainctyon, I helioe the thus calling you 
together in one place has solely for it** object to remove >ou 
from the quarters where your prepcncc would be usehil in 
o])j>osition to the iniquitous proceedings of your enemies. "Jo 
arrest somebody — ^perhaps myself— is doubtless the object of 
these jicrsons ; and if you would follow my ad^ ioe, tlie eoursc 
you pursue would be this, — ^to meet as you have l)ecn ordered 
by the King, having tirst communicated all the facts to tlie 
person** under your command -whom you can trust. Some one 
will come to bring you further orders, dei)end upon it : fnid 
out wluit those orders are, and let them instantly be commu- 
nicated to me; but on no account or consideration * uifer your- 
selves to be kept together in one place. On the con ti ary, as 
soon as you have discovered as fer as possible Mliat the dc'-Igns 
of your enemies are, lead your ctmipauies to lluir diiJi*rciit 
quarters, or wherever you may think bcPt to station them. 
If you want any further assistance, seiul hither ; and 1 will 
dispatch experienced oilicers to take counsel with you as to 
what is to be done. 1 hope your opinion coincides with niiuc, 
Monsieur de Sainctyon.” 

“ Tour words always carry conviction with them, my Lord,” 
replied the sheriff ; “ and 3 will instantly proceed to obey you,” 

Thus saying he took his leave, and quitted the Duke,* has- 
tening wilu the rest of the oiheers of the city to arm himself 
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cap-a*pee) and present himself t?ith the burgher guard in the 
Cemetery of tlic Innocents at the appointed hour. 

When that hour arrived, everything through the rc*?t of the 
dty was dark and silent, and but little light shone from the 
dim lanterns round the Cemetery upon the dark misses of 
anned men that<now surrounded it. The oiftcers commanding 
them looked in each other's faces, as if expecting tint some 
one amongst them had orders in regard to what they were 
further to do, hut for several minutes no (me amiouncccl him- 
self as empowered to direct them, and thc^ad even proposed 
to separate, whcni the sherifl' J^e (Jomte arrived on horseback 
at great haste from the side of the Ijonvre. Hadug called 
the colonels of the quarters together, he said, “'Ihe King, 
having been informed that this night on enterprise is to be 
undertaken against his authoiltj’^ his enemies, t j usts en- 
tirely to liis cithsens offl^aris for the defence of the cnjntal, 
and consequently commands you, in order to have a stiung 
l)oint of resistance, to occujiy tliis Cemetery*, of which 1 have 
here the keys, till to-morrow morning. All the gates will he 
shut except opc uicket, and in a very short time the ]Marquis 
dc Beauvais Nangis, an experienced officer, will be sent down 
by the King to command you.’’** 

A murmur ran tlirongh the officers and through the men, 
who, as TjC Comte spoke loud, hoard every word that passed ; 
but an old captain of one of the quarters burst forth, a mo- 
ment aflcr, exclaiming, “What bhiit myself up theie, a« if in 
a prison? They must think me road! Kot I, indeed, for any 
of them 1 I haA c nothing to do with you, Monsieur Lc ('omte, 
nor with any of you, except with the inhabitants of my own 
quarter, and there I bhall go directly, 'i'hose may go and shut 
themselves up with you that like. Come, my men ; march f 
Mlio gave Beauv.iis N.ingi& a right to command me, I slu/uld 
like to know V Not the citizens of ihiris; I’m sure : bO |ho&e 
miy ohey him that like him.’* And putting himself at tlic 
head ol‘ his men, be marched out, followed by almost all the 
other companies except one or two, who suflorcd themselves 
to be peisiiadod to enter into the Cemetery, where they were 
locked up by Lc Comte, to await whatever fktc might bclall 
them. 

In the meantime the other officers of the Imrgbcr guard 
held a conroltalioii together, and determined, instead of pro- 
ceeding immediately to their different quarters, to occupy the 
i»nucipal points of the city, where they landed that attempts 


’*■ TliiK and iinpiKtont projpsrtl would «t£irccly bo c MHod, 

■iv<r( vL not to foinil in the W\fQhit tu's ventabU^ *Lr, iUtu by 
b ui'Lt^on hiuibdf, and publidu‘d by MirliU doiiin in the vui> ^car J 588 . 
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might be made upon the life or liberty of the chiefs of the 
League. The avenues to the Hdtel de Guise were strongly 
guardedt the Rue St. Denis was patrolled by a large party, 
two companies occupied the Hue St. Honore, and the utility 
of these precautions wi|S strongly demonstrated ere they had 
been long taken. 

Before midnight the sound of horses was heard by the two 
companies in the < Hue St. Hdnord, and in a moment after ap-^ 

peared the Murqujis d’O , with as many horse arquebusiers 

as could be spared from the palace. The citizens stood to 

their arms and barred the way, and d’O , never very 

famous for his courage, demanded, in evident trepidation and 
surprise, what they did there, when they had been ordered 
to be ill the Cemetery of the Innocents ? 

“ We came here to .^o our duty to our fellow-citizens,” 
replied the same old captain who Imd spoken before, “ and 
to guard our houses and our property, for which purpose we 
are enrolled.” 

“Well, well, you are right,” replied the Marquis, evi- 
dently confounded and undecided ; and turning his horse’s 
rein he rode back by the same way he came, showing evi- 
dently that he had been bound upon some attempt which had 
been frustrated. 

About the* same time the party in the Hue St. Denis bad 
been drawn towards the further end by the noise of horses 
and the light of torches ; and on advancing they found a 
number of men on horseback, and a vacant carriage, with two 
lights before it, just hfdting at the Convent of the Black 
Penitents. The good citizens, however, were in an active 
and interfering^ mood, and thiy determined to inquire into an 
occurrence which otherwise would have passed over without 
tiie slightest notice. The horsemen, however, did not wait 
for many questions ; but, evidently as much surprised and 
embarrassed as the Marquis d’O-- — , turned their horses’ 
heads, and made the best of their way out of the street. 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

The convent of the Black Penitents was a very dilrerent 
building indeed, and a very different establishment altogether 
from that which the imagination of the reader may have 
raised up from the images furnished by dark and mysterious 
tales of Italian superstition. It was certainly intended to 
be, and was, in some degree, a place of voluntary penitence 
for women who conceived that they bad led a peculiarly 
eiufol life : but there were two classes of nuns conhued the rc 
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hy their own ^od will-Hsne of which consisted of perem 
who had mingled long with the world, and rcallj led an ir- 
regular life therein ; while the otlter comprised a number of 
young women of high rank, wlio had never known anything, 
either bf the pleasures or the vices which the others now fled 
from, but who, either by a natural feeling of devotion, or 
the urgency of relations, had devoted themselves at an early 
period to the cloister. 

In point of diet, fasts, prayers, and penances, the order 
was certainly very strict ; hut the building in itself was any- 
thing but a gloomy one, and a considerable portion of it, 
attached to the dwelling of the Superior, was set apart for 
the occasional boarders, who look up their abode there, or 
for such ladies of high rank and station as might wish to 
absent themselves for a time fiom the cares and vanities of 
the world, and retire to a more intimate communion with 
God and their own heart, than they could enjoy in such a 
capital as that of France. 

Such was the original intention of these apartments, and 
the destination o( the iustitution altogether; but we well 
know how everything entrusted to human management here 
is corrupted in process of time. The rooms u Inch at first had 
been iuniished simply, were soon decked with every sort of 
ornament : the visiter’s tabic, as it was called, was sepaiated 
from the ordinary board of the lefrctory ; cooks and wine- 
growers did their best to gratifj' the palate ; and, with the 
exception of the vowed nuns, those wh*) sought shelter in the 
convent of the lllack JVnitents were rondeinned to but little 
abstinence, and knew only thw difieronce from the w cold m 
general, that they bad an opportunity of cscaiuiig obtrusive 
society when thc} thought fit. 

It was ill one then of the handsomest apartments of the 
building — to speak truth, one far handsomer than that occu- 
pied by the Quccn-motlier herselt—tliat Mane de (Jlair\anl 
made her abode during the time she Avas confined in that 
building. No great restraint, indeed, was put u]>on her ; but 
the woid coiifiiiemenl was justified by the measuies taken to 
prevent her 'putting the convent, or holding commnuicatiou 
with any one b.it the nuns themselves. 

To this apartment the Prioress led her back again, after 
putting an end to her interview with Charles of Montsoreau, 
and though the good lady herself was by no moan** entirely 
weaned from the afiections of this world, slie thought it but 
befitting to read Mademoiselle de Clairvaut a biief lecture 
on the necessity of attaching herself to higher objects, and 
ia exhortation to abandon earthly attachments, and dedicate 
harself to the service of Heaven. jShc itinted, indeed, that 
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'diere could not be an order more worthy ol entering into 
dian the one of which she was an unworthy member ; nor, 
indeed, one in which so many of the little pleasures of ii£e 
could be combined with deep devotion. 

iMarie de Clairvaut was, at that moment, far more inclined 
to weep than smile ; hut it was scarcely possible not to feel 
amused at the exhortation of the Prioress ; and certainly the 
greater degree of knowledge which the young lady had lately 
acquired of conventual life would have banished from her 
mind all desire to take those irrevocable vows which she bad 
once lo(»ked ff>rward to with pleasure, even if .love had not 
long before driven all such purposes from her mind, 

Olad to be freed from importunity, and left to her own 
thoughts, she replied notliing to the good mother’s words ; 
and, as soon as she was gone, gave up her whole mind to the 
recollection of the interview which she had just had with 
liim she loved. To her, too, that interview was a source ol 
deep gratification ; every memory of it was dear to her ; 
every wt)rd that Charles of Montsoreau bad spoken came 
back to her heart like the voice of hope, and giving way to 
the suggestions of that bright enchantress, she flattered her- 
self with the expectation of seeing him again and again, even 
if the presence of the Duke of Guise in Paris failed to restore 
them both to liberty. 

Previously to that period, she had been accustomed to see 
the Queen almost every day, and indeed more than once 
during the day ; but, during the whole of that evening she 
saw her not again, and though she eagerly asked the next 
morning to be admitted to the presence of Catherine de Me- 
dici, the only answer that she obtained was, that though the 
Princess was expected again in the evening, she had not yet 
returned from the palace. 

The second day passed as the first had done, but during 
the morning of the third the excitement of tlie city had com- 
municated itself even to the inmates of the convent. The 
portress, the lay sisters, the visiters, obtained the news of 
the hour from those without, and communicated it to the 
nuns within. Nor did two of those nuns, who had entered 
into some degree of intimacy with the fair prisoner, fail to 
bring her, every half-hour, intelligence of what was passii^ 
without. 

The first news brought was that the guards in the streets 
of Paris had been all changed and doubled during the pre- 
ceding night, and that the Holy League and the Court were 
in continual agitation, watching each other’s movements. One 
of the nuns whispered that people said, it had been proposed 
by tbe Duke of Epernon, to murder -the Duke of Guise at 

B 2 
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the vexy door of that oonvenfc, os he came to visit the Qtieeh« 
mother; and others declared, she added, that the Duke 
had vowed he would not rest till he had taken the crown 
0^ Henry’s head, and put it on that of the Cardinal de 
Bourbon. , ' 

Then came intelligence that a large body of the Swiss 
guards had just entered Pans^ and were seen miirehing 
rapidly down the Rue St. Honoxd, with their fifes silent, and 
their drums still. Hourly after tliat came the news of fresh 
troops entering the city, and ftesh rumours of manifold de- 
signs and purposes against the life of the Duke of Guise. 
Bis house was to he attacked by the.. French and Swiss 
guards, and his head to bo struck off in the Place de Grhve ; 
he was to be shot by an assassin, placed at one of the 
windows of an opposite house, the first time he came out; 
and some said that Villcquicr had found means to bribe 
Lanecque, his cook, to poison him that night at supper, as 
well as all who wore with him. 

The various scenes, and the dangers and difficulties which 
she had lately encountered, had given Marie de Clairvaut a 
far greater knowledge of the world, and of how the impor-^ 
tant events of the world take place, than was possessed by 
any of her companions ; and slic assuredly did not believe 
a thousandth part of all the different rumours that reached 
her. The reiteration of those rumours, however, gave her 
some apprehensions for her great relation ; and whon towards 
the evening she was visited by the Prioress, and found that, 
beyond all doubt, ever}’' gate of the city, except the porte St. 
Ilonore, was closed, her fears became much gyeater, seeing 
plainly that it was the design of the Court t© hem the Duke 
in within the walls of Paris, deprived, as they believed him 
to be, of all assistance from his friends without. 

The night passed over, however, in tranquillity ; and when, 
at an early hour, the young lady rose, she was informed, as 
she had expected, that, a great part of tlie rumours of the 
preceding dav were false or exaggerated. No Swiss, it was 
now said', had arrived, except a very small body ; the Duke 
of Guise had been seen ou horseback with the King; and 
the mind of Marie de Clairvaut became reassured in regard 
to her uncle. The Prioress herself— though somewhat given 
to fear, and like many other persons, absolutely enjoying a 
little apprehension in defiiult of other excitement — acknow- 
ledged that all seemed likely to gO well. 

But this state of security was soon changed. The report 
regarding the arrival of the Swiss had only forerun the event 
by a few hours ; for the sound of drums and trumpets, heard 
from the side of the Cemetery of the Innocents towards 
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seTen o^clock in the morning, announced the Piffisians that 
a large body of troops had been introduced in the night, with- 
out the city in general knowing it ; and in a few imputes after, 
the moTOments ot tliese iorCei^ evidently showed that some 
grand stroke was to be struck by the Court against its ene«- 
mies. The Place de Grbve wns next occupied by a conside- 
rable force of mixed Swiss and Pfench guards, favoured in 
their entrance by the Prevo^ des MarchancUs and led by the 
notorious Marquis Various other points, such as 

bridges and market-places, were seized upon by the troops ; 
and the greatest activity seemed to reign in the royal party, 
while that oi the Duke of Guise and the League remain^ 
perfectly still and inactive, as if thunderstruck at this sudden 
display of energy. 

Kews of all these proceedings reached Marie dc Clair vaut 
in the convent, accompanied with such circumstances of con- 
firmation, that she could not doubt that the intelligence was 
partly true. But for a short time after the troops were 
posted, everything seemed to relapse into tranquillity, except 
that from time to time reports were brought to the convent 
parlour, of citizens, and especially women, being treated with 
great insolence and grossness by Uie soldiery. Crillon him- 
seli was heard to swear that any citizdn who canm abroad 
with a sword should be bung to his door-post; while worse 
was threatened to the wives and daughters of the burghers, 
if the slightest resistance was made to the troops. The 
portress brought news that all the houses and shops in the 
Rue St. Denis and the Rue St. Ilonore were closed ; and 
the Prioress herself thought it was high time to cause the 
convent gates to be shut and barred, and even that door 
which led into what was called the rector’s court, and which 
usually stood open, to be closed, and fastened with large 
chains. 

At length, tidings were brought that the first open resist- 
ance of the people had commenced; that blood had been 
shed ; and it was rumoured that Crillon himself, a tempting 
to take possession of the Place Maubert with two c(>mf)aiiies 
of Swiss and one of French guards, had been opposed by the 
scholars of the University and the citizen guard, and forced 
to retreat without efibeting his object^ 

The terror of the Prioress was now extreme ; the sound 
of horses gallojiing here and there with the inost vehcnjcnt 
speed, could be heard even in the parlour of the convent, and 
towards nine o’clock the roll of distant musketry borne by 
the wind completed the terror of tlic poor nuns. 

It >va8 evident now to Marie de Clairvaut that a struggle 
had commenced between the Monarch and the people of the 
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capital^ OIL whick 4 «pended the' safety, perhaps the life, of 
the Duke of Guise, and, in a (^reat degree, her own fate 
and happiness. In that struggle she could take no part; 
and situated as she was, she eould gain no relief even irom 
hearing any exact account of how it proceeded trom time to 
time 

The fears ot the good Superior of the convent had driven 
her by this time to the resource of prayer. All the nuns 
were ordered to assemble in the chapel ; and Marie do Clair- 
vaut, feeling that none at that moment had greater need of 
heavenly protection than hersell*, piepared to lollow, after 
listening for a few minutes, alone in her chamber, to the 
distant roll of musketry which still went on; when sud- 
denly the Prioress returned in great haste with a paper in 
her hand, and apparently in mucli agitation and alarm. 

Tliere, there,” she said, thrusting the paper into Marie de 
Clairvaut's hands, “that is from the Queen! Do what you 
like! Act as you like! 1 would not go out for the whole 
world; for jnk through the grating 1 have seen a Swiss 
officer carried by, all dropping with blood as they bore 
him along tlie streets. I will go to prayers; X will go tO| 
prayers I ” ^ 

The note from the Queen-mother was very brief. 

“You know, mademoiselle,” it said, “tliat you have not 
been kept where you are by my orders. I wouhi lam have 
set you free two nights ago by any means iu my povver, if’ 
meddling fools on the one side, and cowardly fools on the 
other, had not frustrated my plan. 1 have now taken the i e- 
sponsibility upon myself of ordering the gates to be opened 
to you. The man who brings you this is brave and to be 
trusted; and what I have to entreat of you is, it 1 have 
shown you any kindness, to go with all speed to the hotel ot 
my good cousin ot (luise, and beseech him to do bis best to 
allay the tumult, so tar, at least, tiiat J m 3 self may come to 
him with safety. The scenes that you will nn^ot with may be 
terrible ; but you have that blood in vour veins which does 
not easily shrink from the as]>ect of clanger.” 

Marie dc Tlairvaut might be more timid than Catherine dc 
Medici believed ; but when she thought of freedom, and of 
being delivered from the power of those whom she detested, 
to dwell once more with those she loved, she felt that scarcely 
any scene would be so terrible as to deter her from seeking 
sudi a result. She remarked, however, that the Queen did 
not once mention the name ot Charles of Montsoreau, or 
allude to his fate. “ What,” she asked herself, “ is he still to 
be kept a prisoner, while 1 am set at liberty? If so, liberty 
is scarcely worth having.” 
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She paused, and thought for a moment ; and then the hope 
crossed her mind of setting him at liberty herself. 

-•‘Surely,” she said, “I could trace my way hack to hia 
apartments. 1 remember every turning well ; ahd then, by 
bringing him through here in the confusion and terror that 
now reign in the convent, 1 could easily give him his liberty 
too.” 

The more she thought (d' it, the more feasible the scheme 
seemed to be ; and catching up an ordinary veil to throw 
over her head, she ran down into the apartments of the 
Queen, which she found, as she expected, quite vacant. She 
had no difficulty in discovering the corridor that led towards 
^he rector^s court. At the end there was a door which was 
mcked ; but the key was in it, and she passed through. An- 
other short passage led her to the room where she had waited 
for the Queen, and where she had listened to Charles of 
Montsoreau singing ; and then with a beating and an anxious 
heart she hurried on rapidly to the chamber where she had 
seen him last. 

All the bolts were shot, showing her that he was still there ; 
^ but exactly opposite was an open door at the top of a small 
staircase, which seemed to lead to a waiting-room below, for 
she could distinctly hear the tones and Voids of two men of 
the lower class talking over the events tliat were taking place 
without. 

Gently closing the door at the top of the stidrs, Marie de 
Clairvaut locked and bolted it as quietly and noiselessly as 
possible. Her heart beat so violently, however, with agita- 
tion, that she could scarcely hear any thing but its pulsation, 
though she listened breathlessly to ascertain if the slight 
noise of the lock had not attracted attention. All was still, 
however, and she gently undid the fastenings of the opposite 
door. 

Charles of Montsoreau was seated at the table, and lifted 
his eyes as she entered with a sad and despairing look, ex- 
pecting to see no one hut the attendant. Marie was in his 
arms in a moment, however, and holding up her finger to en- 
join silence, she whispered, “ Not a word, Charles ; but come 
with me, and we shall be safe 1 Every one is in the chapel at 
prayers ; orders are given for my liberation ; and in five mi- 
nutes we may be at the Hdtel de Guise.” 

“ What are all those sounds,” demanded her lover in the 
same tone, “ those sounds which 1 have heard in the streets? 
1. thought I heard the discharge of fire-anns,” 

“ I fear,” she answered, “ that it is my uncle’s party at 
blows with that of the King. 1 know but little mysc^ how* 
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ever; only that we may make our escape if we wiiL I will 
lead 3'ou, Charles ; I will lead you this time/* 

^^Alas!** said Chaiies of Montsoreau as he followed her 
rapidly, “they have taken mv sword from me;” but Mane 
ran on with a step of light, taking care, however, to lock the 
doors behind them as she passed, to prevent pursuit. 

As she had never been in the courtyard since the day of 
her first arrival, she met with some difficulty in finding lier 
way thither from the Queen's apartments ; haste and agitation 
indeed impeding her more than any real difficulty iii the way. 
At lenirtb, however, it was reached, and was found vacant of 
e'\er> one hut the old portress, who stood gazing through a 
small iron grating at what was passing without. 4 

** Open the door, my good sister,” said Marie de Clairvant 
touching her arm. Of course the Prioress has given orders 
for you to let me pass,” 

**‘yes, to let you pa«s, my sister,” replied the portress, 
^^for 1 suppose you are the young lady she meant ; l)ut not to 
lei anybody else pass.” And she ran her eye over the figure 
ol Charles of Montsoreau. 

“Why, surely,” replied Marie do Clairvaut, “you waadd 
not stop the gentleman who is going to protect me thraugh 
the streets.” 

“ Why, I do not know,” replied the portress, still sturdily 
setting her face against llicir passage; “there was another 
person waiting on the outside to show you the way, till just a 
minute ago. Where he's gone, 1 don't know ; but he seemed 
the fitter person of the two, for he was an ecclesiastic. 1 
have heard, too, of some one being confined up above by 
Monsieur Villequier’s orders, and as the rector’s court belongs 
to him, they say 1 must take care what I am about ; so I'll 
just ring the bell and inquire,” 

“ 1 will save you the trouble of doing that, my good lady,'* 
replied Charles of Montsoreau ; and stepping quietly forward, 

1^ he put her gently, but powerfully, bacK with his left hand, 

* while with his right he turned the key in the great lock of 
the wicket, and tlirew it open. The portress made a move- 
ment of her hand to the bell ; bat then thinking better of it, 
did not ring ; and Marie and her lover, n ithout further oppo- 
sition, passed at once into the streets of Paris. 

There were very few people in the Rue St. Denis ; but on 
looking up and down on either side, there were seen a party 
of hoi semen, apparently halted at the further end of the 
street, on the side nearest to the country, and a number of 
pertoiib further down, passing and repassing along one of the 
cross streets. Some way further up, between uie fugitives 
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and the party of horsemen we have mentioned^ were two 
figures, one of which was evidently dressed in the robes of an 
ecclesiastic, and both gazing down towards the convent as if 
watching lor the appearance ot some one. 

The moment the young Count and Marie de Clairvaut ap- 
peared, the two figures walked on rapidly in a diftcrcnt direc- 
tion, and were lost immediately to their sight by turning down 
another street. There was nothing apparent that could alarm 
the fugitives in any degree, and though distant shouts and 
cries were borne upon the air, yet the sound of musketry had 
ceased, which gave greater courage to Marie de Clairvaut. She 
needed, indeeu, some mitigation of her apprehensions, lor the 
^success which bhe met with in rescuing her lover had been far 
from increasing her courage in the same proportion that it 
had been diminished by the very agitation she had gone 
through. I)i awing the thick veil over her face, and as Ui as 
poisibic over her person, she clung to Charles’s arm, and 
burned on with liini, directing him as far as her recollection 
of the city ol rans would serve. It was long, however, since 
she had stcii it ; and although the ;*eneral direction which she 
took was ceitauily light, yet many a turning did she unne- 
cessarily take by the way. , 

Still, howo\er, they hurried on, till tuiniog suddenly into 
one of the small streets winch led loiind into the Rue St. 
llonure itself, tiie scene of tierce contention which was going 
on in the capital was displayed to tlieir eyes in a moment. 

Across the street, within fifty }ards of the turning, was 
drawn an immense chain from post to post, andT behind it was 
rolled an iinmtiise number ot barrels hlled with <^and and 
stones, and rendered fi^cd and immovable, against the efforts 
of any patty in liont at least, by carts taken off the wlieels, 
bairows, and paMng-stones, Behind this barrier ag«iiii ap- 
peared an iiiiiiiciiNe multitude of men armed with various $ort«i 
of wca|)on> snatched up in haste. The front jrow, indeed, was 
well f ui nishcd w'llh arquebuses, while pibtols, sw'ords, daggers, 
and pikes gleamed in abundance behind. Several of the per- 
soub 111 fiont were completely armed in the dctenbive armour 
of the time ; and m a bmall aperture which bad been left at 
the comer bt'lween the barricade and the houses, sufficient 
only for two people to pass abreobt when the chain was 
lowered, an officer was seen in command, with a page behind 
carrying his jilumed casque. 

The low Cl windows of all the houses throughout Paris were 
dosed, and the manifold signs, awnings, and spouts, as well 
as the pent-houses which were sonietnucs placed to keep oA 
the ram and wind from some of the principal mansions, had 
all been suddenly removed, in older that any bodies ot sol- 
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dieiy moring thsioKgfbr the streets might be exposed, without 
a piaee ot shelter, to the aim of the persons above, who might 
be seen at every window glaring oown at the scene below. 
There too were beheld imisketoons, arquebuses, and every 
other sort of implement of destruction ; and where these had 
not been fonnd^ immense piles of paving stones had been 
carried up, to cast down upon the^ohjeets of popular enmity. 

Between the two ffigitives and the bamca^ were drawn up 
two companies of Swiss and one of French infantry ; and 
though staading in orderly array, and displaying strongly the 
effects of good militazy discipline, yet there was a certain de- 
gree of paleness over the countenances of the men, and a look 
of hesitation and uncertainty about their officers, which* 
showed that they felt not a little the dangerous position in 
which they were placed. No shots were bred on cither side, 
however, and the only movement was amongst the people, 
who were seen talking together, with their leaders stirring 
among«it them, while from time to time those who were below 
shouted u]) to those in the windows above. 

Without the slightest apparent fear of the soldiers, who were 
thus held at bay, two or three people from time to time se- 
parated themselves from the populace, and coming out under 
or over the chain, passed completely round the guards to the 
opposite corner of the street, and appeared to belaying a plan 
for forming another barricade in that quarter, ho as completely 
to inclose the soldiery. 

At the sight of all these objects Marie de Clairvaut naturally 
clung clober to the arm of W lover, and both paused for a 
moment ui order to judge what was be^t to do. An instant’s 
consideration, however, sufliced, and Charles of Monthoreau 
led her on to that part of the barncadc where tlie chain w^os 
the only obstacle to their furtlier pnigress, passing as i e did 
so along the whole face of the French and Swibs soldieis, not 
one of whom moved or uttered a word to stop them as they 
proceeded. At the chain, however, they mot with a more 
serious obstacle, 'fhe officer whom they had seen in (*om- 
mand at that point had now turned away, and was speaking 
to some people behind, and a rough -looking eitiaois armed 
with a steel cap and breastplate, dropped the point ot his 
spear to the young Count's breast, sa} mg, Give the word, 
or you do not pass I” 

“ I do not know the word," replied Charles of Montsoreau. 

But, I pra}' you, let me pass, for 1 am one of the ihends 
and officers of the Duke of Guise.” 

“If you were, you would know the word,” replied the man* 
“ Keep back, or I will run the pike into you.” 

“ 1 could not know the word,” answered the young County 
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I had been long absent from the Duke, as 1 have been^ 
and were hastening to join him^as 1 now am/' 

‘‘ Keep back, I say/’ cried the man, who was no way fond 
of argument. “ You will repent if you do not keep back." 

Charles of Montsoreau was about to call to the ufheer he 
saw before him, but at that moment the other walked on 
amidst the people, and was seen no more. 

Let US try another street," cried Marie dc Clairvant ; 
“ let w try another street, Charles/’ And^ following this sug- 
gestion, they burned back, and took another street turthcr to 
the )otL 

'J'hev now found theiusclves in a new scene ; no soldiers 
were there, but dense masses of people were beheld in every 
direction, and barricades formed or forming at every quarter, 
W here they were not complete the lady and her lover passed 
without difficulty, and almost without notice. One of the 
young ciciaens, itidccd, as he helped her over a large pile of 
stones, remarked that her small feet ran no risk of knocking 
down thejiarricade ; and an old man who was rolling up 
a tun to fill a vacant space, paused t * let her pass, and gazing 
with a sort of fatherly look upon her and her lover, exclaimed, 
“ (iet ye gone home, pretty one ; get ye gone home. Take 
her home quick, young gentleman { this is no }dace for such 
as bhc is/’ 

These were all the words that were addressed to them till 
they again reached auotJjcr barrier ; but tJierc again the word 
was demanded with as much dogged siilleimess as ever, and 
the } oiiiig Count, now resolved to force his way by some 
means, determined rather to bo taken prisemer by the people 
and to demand to he earned to the Hotel de (luise, than 
be diiveri from harrier to barrier any longer. He remem- 
bered, however, the degree of civility which hod been shown 
to him by Chapclle Marteau tome thne before, and he de- 
manded of the man who opposed him at the chain, if either 
that personage or Bnsbi le Clerc were there. The man 
rcj)lied in the negative, but seemed somewhat shaken in his 
pill pose of excluding him, by his demand for persons so well 
known and so popular. 

At trnit moimmt, however, Charles of Montsoreau caught 
the Mght of a high plume passing amongst the people at some 
distance, and the momentary glance of a face that be recol- 
lected. 

‘•There is Monsieur de Bois-dauphin," he cried; “in the 
name of Heaven call him up here, that he may put on end to 
all this tedious op])osition." The man did not seem to know 
of whom it was he spoke, but pointing forward with his 
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hand, the young Count exclaimed^ That gentletnaii tdth the 
plume * that gentleman with the tall red plume I” 

The word was passed on in a moment, and the officer 
approached the barner, when Charles of Montsoreau in- 
stautly addressed him by the name ot Bois-dauphin, begging 
him to gi\e them admittance wdthin the barric^e, and then 
adding in a low voice, that he had with him the Dake^s ward. 
Mademoiselle de CUirvaut, who had just made her escape 
fiom the enemies of the House of Guise, and was so terrified 
that she could scarcely support herself any longer. 

** You mistake, sir,’* replied the officer; “iam not Bois- 
dauphm, but Chamois: but 1 remember your face well at 
Soissuns ; the Count of Log^res, if I am right.” 

The Count gave a sign ot affirmation, while Lfarie do 
Clairvaut looked up m his lace with an expression of joy and 
relief, and the officer immediately added, Down with the 
chain directly, my good friends. You arc keeping out the 
Duke’s best friends and relations.” 

The men round the chain hastened eagerly to obey, but 
some difficulty was experienced in lemoving the chain, as the 
bairels — or barrupio^, as they are called in Fiance, and from 
which the barriei s called horneades took their name — pressed 
heavily upon it, and prevented it fiom l>emg unhooked. 

Chailes of Montsoreau was just about to pass under with 
his tair charge as the most expeditious way, when theic came 
a loud cry from the end of the same street by which they 
had themselves come thither, of “ The Queen ’ the Queen ! 
Long live the good Queen Catherine And rolling forward 
with a number of unarmed attendants, came one ot the huge 
gilded coaches ot the time, passing at great risk to itsell and 
all that it contained, through or over the yet incomplete 
barriers fuither up in the street. 

At the hairicade where Charles of Montsoreau now was, 
however, the six horses by which the vehicle was drawn were 
brought to a sudden stop, and notwithstanding her pc'pulaiity, 
which, at this time, was not siiinll, the citizens positively re- 
fused to remove the barricade, nitiiougli the Queen cntieated 
them m the lone of a suppliant, and assured them that she 
was going direct to the Hotel de Guise. Some returned 
nothing but a sullen answer, some absured her it was impos- 
sible, and would take hours to accomplish ; and Monsieur dc 
Chamois, who apparently did not choose to be seen actually 
aiding or directing the people in the formation of the ham- 
cades, retreated amongst the mulutude, and left them to act 
themselves. 

, At that moment the eye of Catherine de Medici fell upon 
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Charles of ]!iIontsorcau, and she beckoned him eagerly towards 
her, 

“ You are here, of course,” she said, ‘^lipon the part of the 
Duke 

•‘Not 80 ,^ indeed, madam,” he replied; “I have but this 
moment made my escape from that place where 1 have been 
30 long aud so unjustly detained.” 

Your escape !” she exclaimed in a tone that could not be 
afTected. “ Villec^uier has betrayed me. He promised you 
should be set at liberty yesterday morning. And you too, 
Marie,” she said, loctkitig at the young Count^s fair companion, 
“ you surely received the order for your liberation that 1 sent?” 

“ Safely, madam,” replied Marie de Clairvaut, “ and thank 
your IVIajesty deeply. But they have refused to let us pass 
at several barriers, otherwise I should certainly have executed 
your Majesty’s commands.” 

“This is most unfortunate,” said the Queen. “But pray, 
Monsieur de I ogcres, exert your influence with these people 
as far as possible. The welfare, perhaps the very salvation of 
the state, depends upon my spealung With the Duke of Guise 
directly.” 

“ I will do my best, tbadam,” replied the young Count ; 
“ but I fear I shall not be able to do much. 1 will leave her 
under your protection, madam, and see.” 

The Queen made him place Marie de Clairvaut in the 
carriage beside her ; and having done this, he turnccl to the 
barrier and spoke ^to those who surrounded that point where 
the cliain had been lowered to let him pass, with far more 
effect than he had anticipated. To remove the barricade, the 
people said, was utterly impossible ; but if her Majesty would 
descend and betake herself to her chair which was seen car- 
ried by her domestics behind her, they would do what they 
could to make the aperture large enough for her to pass. 

With this suggestion Catherine do Medici, who had no 
personal fears, complied at once, and seated herself in the 
rich gilt-covered chair which followed her. She was about to 
draw the curtains round her and bid the bearers proceed, but 
her eye fell upon Marie de Clairvaut ; and ailer a moment’s 
hesitation between compassion and queenly state, she said, 
“ Poor child, thou art evidently like to drop : come in here 
with me ; there is room enough for thee also, and the Queen 
is old enough not to mind her garments being ruffled. Quick, 
quick,” she added, seeing Marie hesitate ; and without further 
words the fair girl took her place by the Queen. 

Although the chairs of those times were very different in 
point of size from those which we see (and now alas I rarely 
sec) in our own, yet Mademoiselle de Clairvaut felt that she 
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pressed somewhat unoercmt^usly on her royal eompnoion ; 
hut Catherine de Medici, now that the act was done, '^miled 
kindly ni>on her, and told Jier not to mind ; and the bearers 
takin;:; up the chair carrk d it on, while the populace rolled 
away one of the tuns to]i|<hiU its passing through the barri- 
cade. The Queen’s tram <rf attendants pressed closely round 
the chair, and Charles of Moutsorcan followed amongst them 
as near as he could to the vehicle, the people shouting as they 
went, *^Luug live the Queen! Long live the good Queen 
Catherine!” 

At all the barriers a way was made for her to pas**, but «till 
the nmhitudes in the streets were so thick, and the obstacles 
so many, that nearly three quarters of an hour passed, and 
the Hotel dc Guise was still at some distance. 

At length Cathenne de Medici drew back the curtains of 
gilt leather, and beckoned the young Count to approtu h, say- 
ing, as soon as he was near, “Pi ay, Monsieut dc ^^oL»^reg, 
go on as fast as possible, and let the Duke know that £ am 
coming. 1 kar that with all these dilays he may have gone 
Ibith ere T reach his hotel. And bark, Alonsieur de Logeres,” 
slie confiniied, “'if out of pare good mil 1 once atforded vou 
one hour of liappineHs that you did not expect, lemcnibtr it 
now: and should chance s<»r\e, speak a woid to the Duke in 
favour of my imrposes. It ou understand V (Jiiick— go on !” 

(’harles of Montsorcau hastened on at the (jucen’s bidding, 
and basing now licard tlie pass- word often repealed amongst 
the citi/eiis, met ^ith no op|>ositioii in making hi» wav to the 
Hotel de (Juise The only difHeulty tint he encoiiiitered was 
in the ncighbouihood of the inansicm it**clt, for the stuct was 
BO thickly crowded with people and with hois»cs, that it w’as 
Bcarcely po'^sible to appioacb the gates. Eveij thing w as hurry 
and confusion too, and tlie dense mass of people coJlcetid in 
that spot was not like an ordinary ciowd, cither fixed tt) one 
place around the object of their atteritioii, oi tiioa iie/ lu one 
directum in pursuit of a general object ; but. on the contrary, 
it was struggling and agitated, by uuiiiiicrs of peisoii'* forcing 
their way tlirOugh iii e^e^y diifciciit direction, so that it was 
with the greatest labour and loss of time that any one 

advanced at all. The great bulk of those prestnt weie ai med, 
and aniulsl corslets, and swoids, and hrassardb, heav\ boots 
and long spurs, Oliarles of Montsoreau, totally uiiarmtd as 
he wa‘ , iound the greatest possible diHiciilty m forcing his 
way, although, jiTobablv, in point of mere personal stiuigth 
he was more than equal to any one tlieie picseiit. 

Long cre he could reach the gate of the hotel, there w’^as a 
loud cry of, “The Queen I the Queen ^ long live Queen 
Catlieiinc!” And the crowd rolling back, as if by coiuiuon 
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consent, swept him away Ibr fkom the spot which he had ^ned, 
and nearly crushed him bv the pressure. At some distance 
he cauglit a of the Queen's chair, but it stopped at the 
edge oi the crowd, and the movements that he saw in that 
part of tlie mass made him believe that Catherine was de- 
scending from the vehicle, intending to proceed on foot. 

He doubted not that the Queen’s attendants, who were very 
numerous, would keep oif the multitude ; and even the rolling 
back of the people upon himself evinced that they were in- 
clined to hbow her every respect- But still feeling that ail 
he loved on earth was there, he naturally strove to see over 
the head'i ol llie people. It was in vain that he did so, how- 
ever, for between him and the line along which the Queen 
was passing was a sea of waving plumes of every height and 
colour, and all that he could discover was, how far she had 
proccciled on her wBy to the gates, by tho rush of the people 
closing up behind her as soon as she had passed. 

Just aM she was entering the mansion a considerable degree 
of eoiifubion was created in the crowd by one of the horses, 
held not lar from the jilacc where Charles of Montsorcau 
stood, either trigliteiied by the noise, or pressed upon by the 
]>eople, beginning to kick violently. The man whom he first 
struck was luckily well covered with defbusivc armour ; but 
he was knocked down notwithstanding, and all the rest rushed 
l>ack, lu'ossiug upon the others behind them in confusion and 
dismay. 

Ciiarles of Montsoreau, however, took advantage of the 
opportunity to make his wa} forward ; but just as he was so 
doing he was encountered by the Marquis dc Brissac hurry- 
ing eagerly forward through the crowd. lie was dressed in 
his ordinary clnthes, and armed with nothing but his sword ; 
hut there was hre and eagerness in his eyes, and he seized the 
young (’’ount by the hand, exclaiming, “lam delighted to have 
found you, Log^res. I wanted a man of action and of a good 
head. Come w'itli me ! come with me quick 1 or we shall have 
more iniscliicf done than is at all needful. They have begun 
firing again ! There ! — Don't you hear ? ” 

“I hear now','’ rejilied the Count, “ but T did not pay at- 
tention to it before. I would come with you willingly, Mon- 
sieur de Brissac, but 1 wish to see the Duke. He does not 
know yet that 1 am at liberty: neither have 1 a sword.” 

“ The Duke cannot see you now,” cried Brissac, still hold- 
ing the C’ount by tlie arm. “The Queen and her people are 
with him, 1 will get you a sword. Come with me, come 
with TOC. Here, fellow, give the Count your sword.” And 
taking hold of the baldric of one of the men near, he made 
him unbuckle it, and threw it over the Count’s shoulders. 
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For Bn'ssac, wlio was well known to almost everybody 
there, the people now made way at least in some degree ; and 
followed by tue young Count he hurried on, till they both 
could breathe somewhat more at liberty. 

in the meantime, the sound of the musketry was heard 
increasing every moment, and Brissac, after listening for a 
moment, exclaimed, “It comes from the Marcln? Nouf. By 
Heavens! Logics, we must put a stop to this, or they will 
take up the same music all over the town, and we shall have 
those poor devils of Swiss slaughtered to a man. 'VVbo is 
that firing at the I^Iarche Ncuf?” he demanded at the first 
barrier they reached. 

“Our people,” replied the captain of the quarter, “are 
firing upon the solders in the market-place 1 hear.” 

“ Quick, Arnault! quick!” cried Brissac. “Get the keys 
of the slaughter-house and bring them after me with all 
speed! Gome on, Logercs, come on!” he continued, unable 
to refrain from a joke even in the .eliciting aiul terrible scene 
that was going on. “The King will find, 1 am afraid, that 
he has brought these pkfs to a b^ nhark&t^ qg the good ladies 
of the lialle say. We must save as many of them from being 
butchered as we can, however.” And running on, followed 
by two or three personw fj*om the didercut barriers that they 
passed, they soon reached the corner of the Marche Neuf, 
where an extraordinary and terrible scene was cxpo^cd to tlicir 
eyes. 

The market, which was somewhat raised above a low street 
that passed by its side, was a large open space, liaving at 
that time neither booths nor penthouses to cover the viands, 
nsually there exposed, from the suii: each vendor that 
thought fit spreading out his own little canvass tent over his 
goods when he brought them. On the side by winch Brissac 
and Charles of Montsoreau approached, there a low w^all, 
not a yard higli, separating the market from tlie sii-cct which 
passed by the side, with some steps up to the former, as well 
as two or three open spaces to give ingress ; and on the other 
side was a long low range of covered slaughter-houses, with 
tall buildings overtopping them beyond. 

In the midbt of this open space, coojied in by barricades on 
every side, and surrounded by tall houses with innumerable 
windows, Avas a body of about eight hundred 8v\iss. They 
were standing firm in the midst of the place, ionninn;* a three- 
sided trout, with their right and left resting on llie slaughter- 
houses ; and while their front rank poured a strong and well- 
directed, but Inetfectual, fire upon the two bdiiicades oppo- 
site, the second rank endeavoured to pick ofl' their assailants 
at the dillercnt windows. 
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]k die meanwhile, howerer, from those windows and harri- 
cades was poured in, upon, the unhappy Swiss n tremendous 
fire, almost every shot pf which told. The people at the bar- 
riers rose, fired, and then bent down again benind their de- 
fences, while the men at the windows Kept up a still more 
formidable, but more irregular discharge, sometimeB firing 
almost altogether, as if* by common "consent, sometimes pick- 
ing off, here and there, any of their enemies thej might fix 
upon ; so that at one moment, the whole sweepifig lines of 
the tall houses were in one blaze of fire and cloud of smoke ; 
and the next, the flashes would drop from window to window, 
over each face the square, like some artificial firework. 
Such was the scene of confusion and destrnctidn whiph burst 
upon the eyes of Briseac and Charles of Montsorcau when they 
entered the square of the Marche J«euf. The fire of the barrier 
which they passed was instantly stopped, but in other places 
it was still going on, and Brissac, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, jumped at once upon the low wall we have mentioned, 
and waved his hat in the air, shouting loudly to cease firing. 
Some cessation ipstantly took place, ^ut still not altogether ; 
and Charles of Montaoreau, rapidly crossing the market-place 
to command the men at the opposite b^ricade to stop, was 
‘ slightly wounded ill the arm by a ball from* one of the windows. 

It luckily happened that the baldric which bad been pro- 
cured for him by Brissac bore the colours of the League and 
the cross of Lorraine embroidered on the front ; and the de- 
fenders of the barrier stopped instantly at his command. 
When that was accomplished, he turned to rejoin Brfssac, and 
as lie went, called to the people at the lower windows of the 
houses to stop firing in the name of the Duke of‘ Guise, and to 
pass the same order up to those above them.- The Swiss had 
ceased immediately, veiy glad of any truce to an encounter in 
which fifty or sixty of their number bad already fallen, while 
many more were seriously wounded. 

The keys which Brissac hitd sent for had by this time arrived; 
y and; accompanied by the young Count, he advanced, hat in 
liaud, to the oflicer in command of the Swiss, who met him 
halfway with a sad hut calm and determined countenance. 

“ You see, sir,” said Brissac, “ that it is perfectly impossible 
for you to contend against the force opposed to you.” 

Terfectly,’* replied the officer, “ every street is a fort-rcss, 
every house a redoubt. But we never intended to contend, 
and indeed had received orders to retire, but could not do so 
on account of the barricades, when suddenly some shot was 
fired from behind those buildings ; and whether it w^as a signal 
to commence the massacre, or whether the people thought 
that we had fired, I know not, but they instantly began to at- 
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tack tm ; and bore are more than sixty of my poor fellows 
bntcbcied without cause.” 

** I'htrc 19 only one plan to be pursued, sir,” replied Brissac, 
“in order to save you. You must instauily lay down your 
arms.” 

“ Were the people opposed to me soldiers, sir,” replied the 
officer, “ 1 u'ould do so at a woid ; but the people '« tin in a 
state of madness, and tbc moment we are disarmed they might 
fall upon Us ali, and butcher us in cold blood ^yourself and 
all, for anght 1 know.” 

“ I hare provided against thfat, air,” replied Brissac. “ Here 
are the keys of those buildings, which will shelter yon from 
all attack. T must not put in your hands a iortresh against 
the citizens of raris ; so that while yon retain your weapons 
you cannot enter ; but the moment you lay down your arms, 
I will give you that t»helter, and pledge my word for your 
protection.” 

Tbc joy which spread over the officer’s conntenance at this 
offer plainly showed, what neither word nor look had done 
before, hoiv deeply he had felt the terrible lituation in which 
he w'aM placed. ^ 

“ Jl shall bftdone this instant,” he said ; and retarning to 
hifl men, wdiilc Brmsac unlocked the gates, he ina<le them 
pile their urins in the market-place, amidst a deafening shout 
from tlu* people on all side*!. The »Swis9 then marchea, rank 
b} lank, into the place of shelter thus afforded them ; and 
Brissac, bownng low to the commander, who entered 1 he last, 
said with a smile, which tbc other returned but faintly, “In 
name, mv dear sir, the CTchange you are just making is not 
an aglet able imc ; but I am sure you will find that tins slaugh- 
ter-house IS rather a more comfortable jiosition than the one 
firoin which 1 base just dcli\eTod3ou ” 

The MarqiiH then can‘-ed a guard of the citizens to be placed 
over the arms ol' the Swiss j and turning to Charles of Mont- 
soreau, he said, “ Come, let us quick to the new bridge. The 
King used to say of me, Monsieui de Logkrea, that I was good 
tor nothing, either on the sea or on the land. 1 think be will 
lind to-day that 1 am good for Bomething on the pa'vement.” 

Thus saying he led the way back through the barncr , and 
Charles of Montsoreau, having more leisure now than before 
to (»h>em* the countenances and demcanout of the difteieiit 
people aiound, could not help thinking that older and more 
skiliul ^ohlii ra than the citweiis of Paris could boast were busy 
in diKcitiig the operuttons of the jiopulace in different parts 
of till iit>. The scone was a stinnge and extraordinary one 
r 5 the streets were absolutely swariniug with ])eople, 
and crowds were hurrying hither and thither tlirough every 
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open space, bnt were still &ept in dense masses by tbe constant 
obstruction of the barricades. , 

Hastening on through the midst of these masses, with Bris- 
sac, the young nobleman's eye ran hastily over ail the crowds 
that he passed, when suddenly, ^t the end of one of the largest 
streets, which rose between toe dark gigantic houses on either 
side, with a gentle acclivity from the^ spot where he then stood, 
he saw amongst the various groups which were moving rapidly 
along or aefoss it, one which attracted his atteutiun more 
particularly than the rest. It was at that moment coming 
down the street, but proceeding in a somewhat slanting direc- 
tion towards the corner of another small street, not {ii}y yards 
firom the ajiot where he then was. Tliere were two figures in 
it, in regard to which he could not be deceived : the one near- 
est him was the Abbe de Boisgaerin, the second w^as his own 
brother, Gaspar de Montsoreau ; and he could xidt help imagin- 
ing that another whom he saw leading the way was that per- 
sonage who had first called upon him on his ^rival in Paris, 
named Nicolas Poulain. 

Before he could recollect himself, an exclamation of surprise 
had called the Attention of Brissac : but remembering hovi 
much his brother had excited the indignation of the Duke ol 
Guise, and that his very life might be ip danger if taken in 
the streets of Paris at that time^ Charles of Montsoreau only 
answ^ered in reply to Brissac's questions, that he had fancied 
he saw somebody whom he knew. 

“ There goes worthy Master Nicolas Poulain,*’ said Brissac, 
“ and the good Cure of St. Geneviiivc, as zealous in our cause 
as any one ; but we can't stop to speak with them just now,” 
And he w^as hurrying on, but Chaiies of Montsoreau stopped 
him, saying, 

“For my part, Monsieur de Brissiac, 1 shall return to the 
Hotel de (iulse. The Duke, I dare say, has concluded his 
interview with the Queen by this time, and I much wish to 
speak with him.” 

“ Well, you cannot miss your way,” cried Brissac. “ Take 
that first turning to the left, and then the third to the right, 
and it will lead you straight to the Port Cochcre.” 

Charles of Montsoreau nodded his, head, and hurried on, 
with manifold anxieties and apprehensions in his bosom, which 
twenty times he pronounced ^o be absurd, but which, never- 
theless, he could not banish by any effort of reason. 
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CHAPTER xxvni. 

Wk miust now return to mark what was passing at auotlier 
point in the capital^ an hour or two earlier than the events 
narrated in the end of the last chapter. The Dyke of Guise 
sat in a cabinet in his hcrtel, with his sword laid upon the table 
before him> which also bore a pen, and ink, afid paper, and 
some open letters. His foot was resting on a footstool, his 
dress plain but costly^ and not one sign of anything like pre- 
paration for the stirring events which were to take place that 
day, apparent in either his looks, his apparel, or ms demea- 
nour. 

Beside him, booted, and in some decree armed, stood the 
Count of Baiut Paul ; while Bois-dauphin, who had just had 
his audience, was leaving the cabinet by a low dooi*, and the 
Duke, bending his head, appeared listening with the utmost 
tranquillity to what bis friend was telling him. 

“ 'rheu the matter is done,” he said, as soon as St. Paul 
had concluded. ‘‘The Place Manbert is in the hands of the 
people, and may be made a Place d’Armes. Bois-dauphin 
tells me that the soldiers under Thiterville, at the Petit Pont, 
are barricaded on all sides and cannot move. You give mo 
the same account of the Marche Neuf, the same is 3ie case 
with the Gr^ve, the French guard undcr^ the Chatelet are 
hemmed in all round, the Cemetery of the Innocents is in- 
vested on all sides, and Malivaut, I understand, has been 
driven from his post in great disorder. This being done, St. 
Paul, you sec these troops of the King^s are not exactly in 
fortresses, but in prisons ; and how Biron, or Crillon, or the 
King himself, could have committed the extraordinary error 
—all of them being men of experience— how they could have 
committed the extraordinary error, I say, of dividing their 
soldieiy in the narrow streets and squares of such a city as 
Paris, sending them far from the palace, an^ leaving them 
without communication with each other, 1 cannot couceivc. 
However, they are all in our hands, and what we mtist think 
of is, to make a moderate use of our success. Try to keep 
the people Irom any active aggression, St. Paul ; let them stand 
•upon the defensive only, spread*amongst them different parties 
of those whom we have collected, who may give them direc- 
ti (m and assistance if needful. But keep the principal part of 
our own people in this neighbourhood, that we may direct them 
on auy point where tlieir presence may be necessary.” 

“ Might it not be as well, your Highness,” said the Count, 
“ to take one measure more ? We have far more people than 
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enough to gtiard all the barricades. I can undertake to draw 
ten or even twelve thousand Irom different spots, and inarch 
them out of the Porte Ncuve.*’ 

“To lead them where?” demanded the Duke of Guise, 
lifting his eyes to the countenance of St. Paul with a meaning 
expression. ^ 

“ 1\) the Tuilleries and to the Louvre,” replied the Count. 
** Every point, of importance,” he added, in a low and mean- 
ing voice, “ will then be invested ” 

The Duke of Guise waved his hand. “ No, St. Paul, no 
he said, “that step would inirtantly require another. No ; if 
the enemy misjudge our forbearance, and attempt aught to- 
wards shedding the blood of the citizens of Paris, we must 
then act as God shall direct us. In the meantime I say not, 
that the barricades may not be carried up to the very gates of’ 
the Louvre, for that is for Our own defence ; but at present, 
8t. Paul, at present, it must be on the defensive that wc stand. 
1 beseech you, however, to see that no ground is lost in any 
part of the city, for you know how soon an advantage is gained. 
Should it be needful send for me, but not till the last extre- 
mity.” 

llic Count of St. Paul turned to obey, but paused for a 
moment betbre he had reached the door.* The Duke of Guise 
by this time was gazing fixedly upon the hilt of his swoAl, as 
it lay on the table before him, and seemed perfectly uncon- 
scious that the Count had not quitted the room. A slight 
smile curled that gentleman's lip, as he saw the direction that 
the Duke's eyes had taken, and he Opened the door and passed 
out. 

For several minutes the Duke of Guise continued to gaze iii 
deep thought ; and his bosom at that moment was certainly 
fall of those sensations which never, perhaps, occur to any 
man hut once in his lifetime — even if Fate have cast him ojie 
of those rare and memorable lots, which bear down the winner 
thereof, upon the stream of fame and memory, tlirough a 
thousand ages ailer his own day is done. The fate of his 
country was in his hands ; he had but to stretch out his arm 
and grasp the crown of France : and what temptations were 
there to do so to a mind like his I 

It must not be forgotten that the Duke of Guise, by every 
hereditary feeling, by every prejudice of education, as well 
as by many strong and peculiar points in his own character, 
was in truth and reality a strenuous and zealous supi)orter ol 
the Koman Catholic Church. His veneration for that great 
and extraordinary institution had descended to him horn hia 
father, and had formed the great principle of action in his 
own life* Even had lie merely asstuned that devotion for the 
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Chtireli daring bo many years, tbe very habit' must have 
moulded his feelings into the same form ; and he must have 
been by this time, more or less, a zealous advocate of the Ca- 
tholic cause, even if he had set out with caring nothing in 
reality about it. But such was not the case : his father had 
educated him in principles of strict and stern devotion to the 
faith in which they were bom ; and though in the gaieties and 
the frivolities of youth, or the eager struggles of manhood, he 
might have appeared in the ordinary affairs of life anything 
on earth but the zealot, yet still his zeal would have been 
far more than a pretence, had it only been the effect ot* early 
ediicatifin and constant habit. 

I’here was something still mote, however, to be said. The 
spirit of the Catholic Church was consonant to, and harmo- 
nious with, the whole tone of his own feelings, at once deep, 
powerful, imaginative, enthusiastic, politic, and commanding. 
Chivalry, feudalism, and the Church of Rome, went hand in 
hand : all three were, indeed, in their decay ; but if ever man 
belonged to the epoch of chivalry, it was Henry Duke of 
Guise ; and he clung to all the other institutions that were 
attached to that past epoch, of which he in spirit was a part. 

Attaclied, theiefore, sincerely, deeply, and zealously, to the 
Catholic Church — far, far more than his brother the Duke of 
Cayenne ever was or over could be— Guise beheld a weak 
monarch, whom he despised and hated from the very bottom 
of his lieart, wasting tlio whole energies of the Catholic party 
in Franco in a mere pretence of opposing the Huguenots, 
and, in fact, caring for nothing but so to balance the two 
religious faciions as to be* permitted to remain in luxurious 
iiuloience, swallowed up with the most foul, degrading, and 
abi' orient vices; setting an example of low and filthy etfe- 
mitiacy to hi? whole court; and only chequering a life of soil 
and iiMuanly voluptuousness by bursts of frantic debauchery, 
or moments of apparent penitence and devotion, so wild mid 
extrnvagjMit as to betray their own affectation, by the absur- 
dities which they displayed. " V 

The (diurch to w hich (xuise w'as attached vShjs thus betrayed; 
his own especial friends and relations were neglected, insulted, 
or maltreated ; all th^t w^ere great or good in the nobility of 
France were sliut out from the high offices of state, trampled 
upon by the minions of the King, and plimdcred insolent 
anil fraudulent financiers ; the course of^ublic justice was 
totally perverted ; everything in the government was venal 
and corrupt ; the exertions of commerce and industry totally 
pul to a stop ; assassination, poison, and the knife, of daily 
occurrence ; and bands of audacious plunderers tearing the 
unhappy land from north to south. 
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The Duke of Guise inight well tliink, as he sat there gazing 
upon the hilt of that renowned sword which had never been 
drawn in vain, that, were he to say the few short words which 
were all that was necessary to bring the crown to his head 
and the sceptre to his hand, he inight well think that he 
could obtain for France thereby those great objects which he 
conceived were, beyond all others, heoessary to her well-being. 
He inight well conceive, too, that the cost of so doing would 
hut be little : civil war already raged in the land ; the whole 
south of France was one scene of contention ; it already ex- 
isted in the capital ; and would, in all probdibility, be short- 
ened rather thun prolonged by his striking the one great and 
decisive blow. 

The King, who was absolutely at his mercy, and whom he 
could cast down from his throne at a single word, was no ob- 
stacle in his Avay *, the Kpernons, the D’Aumonts, the Ville- 
quiers, he looked upon, notwithstanding jill their favour, and 
the seiriblance of power which had been cast into their hands, 
as a mere herd of deer, to be driven backwards and forwards, 
like beasts of the chase, between hiinself and Henry of Na- 
varre. And then again, when lie looked to the great and 
cliivalrous Huguenot monarch, what were the feelings with 
w'hich he regarded the struggle that might take place between 
them? His breast heaved, his chest expanded, his head was 
raised, his eye Hashed with the thought of encountering an 
adversary worthy of the strife, a rival of powers equal or 
nearly equal to liis own. When he thought of army to army, 
and lance to lance, against Henry of Navjirre, with the crown 
of France between them as the golden prize of their mighty 
strife, his spirit seemed on fire within him, and he had well 
nigh forgotten all his resolutions, in order to do the daring 
act which might bring about that glorious result ; and then, 
when fancy pictured him returning triumphant over his, rival, 
with peace restored, and civil war put down, and commerce 
flourishing, and the rights of France maintained on every 
frontier, an u^horra religion, a happy people, and the strong 
truncheon of command in a hand that could wield it lightly, 
the prospect was too bright, too beautiful, too templing ; and 
he pressed his -baud tight upon his eyes, as if he could so 
shut it out from his mental vision. 

WTiat was it that deterred him? There was much reason 
on his side ; there was little, it any, risk ; there was the ob- 
ject of the church’s safety; there was the gratification of 
vengeance upon those who had insulted and injured him ; 
there were the exhortations of the King of Spain ; there was 
almost the universal voice of the people in the north of 
France; there was his own ambition; there was the certainty 
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tlmt all be did would bo ab«io]vcd, sanctioned, condrmed by 
the bead of the Catholic Church ; there was already in bis 
favour the solcMnn and decided declaration of the* highest 
theological authority iu Fratice ; and there was many a spe- 
cious argunicut, which no one could expect that he bhould 
silt and refute a^xainst hinisclf. 

What was it deteried him? Was it that there is a ma- 
jesty which hcthjfcb in a Kiug^ sufficiently strong to overawe 
even the Duke of Cuise himself? Was it that^the habitual 
reverence, wdiich he had been accustomed to show towards 
the kingly office veiled or shielded irom his eves the real 
woakiK'Ms of him who exercised it? Was it that he feared 
himseif? (Jr was it that he felt the Hct of usurpariou must 
be continued by murder ? 

It cannot be told I Certain it is that he dreamt grand 
visioiib; that he saw mighty prospects of fair paths leading 
to honour, and glory, and high renown, and his country’s 
good, and his church’s safety : and that he banished the 
visions and would not take tiic only step which would have 
overpassed every harrier to his forward way. 

lliL* words ol Catherine de liledici rung in his ears — the 
words which iiad warned him against the gfowth of ambition 
hi his own heart; he heard the shouts of the pco])lo without, 
aud her warning voice again came buck iu tones that seemed 
well nigh prophetic. Almost, it would apjiear, without a 
cause, tile vanity of all things seemed to press upon his mind 
at that moment with stronger effect than he had ever expe- 
rienced before. 'L'liere wai> a leaden weighf upon hi'< spirits, 
lie knew not why. lie seemed to feel the hawi of Fate, the 
tangible pressure of a directing arm, selecting from the path 
he wa*^ to pursue, and hircing him thereon at the very mo- 
ment when supreme cummoud appeared given to him without 
a cliock. 

The sun seemed to dazzle his eyes as he gazed from the 
window, vague figures passed before him, and crossed the 
dancing motes, picturing, like shadows, the persons of whom 
he had been thinking, lie saw Henry the Third distinctly 
before him, and tierce faces and bloody knives, and figures 
weltering in their blood upon the ground. He felt that be 
had indulged laticy too far, that he had given way to thought 
at the moment of action, that hid course must be shaped as 
he had predetermined it in calmer hours; and waving his 
^hand, as if to dispel the visions that still haunted his sight, 
he ro'.o from his chair, leaning heavily on the table, pushed 
the hword away from him, and murmured to himself, “ No, 
no! 1 will never be an usurper! Ho, without there!” he 
continued. Who waits ? What is that sound of musketry ? 
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Brian bas just arrived, my Lord,^ Tcplied tl«s attendant, 
“to bear your Highness word, tliat the citizens have driven 
Malivaut down into the market, and that is the bring we 
bear.” • 

Tell Brian to speed back as fast as possible,'* replied the 
Duke, and bid them cease directly. Let them content 
themselves with bcmnhng iti the enemy without attacking 
them. Blit I bear more bring still ; 1 shall be obliged to go 
forth myself.” 

“ Monsieur de Brissac lias just gone out on one side, your 
Highness,” replied the attendant, “ and Monsieur de St. Paul 
on the other; both with the purpose of stopping the blood- 
shed. But they have had .time to get to the sjiot 3 ’'et.” 

It has ceased now,” said the Duke, listening. Jt has 
ceased now towaids the Chatelet : but on the other side it is 
fierce. Go downi and see wrbat arc those shouts, and let me 
know ! Surely Henry,” he added, would not venture into 
suclra scene as this. Alas, no! He would venture nothing 
— dare notJiing, either lor his own sake or liis country's.” 

A moment adcr the attendant returned, saying, “ It is the 
Queen, my Lord ; her Majesty Queen Catherine. The crowd 
of people prevents the chair from coming up to the gates ; 
but she has descended and is coming od foof.” 

The Duke instantly started up and approached the head of 
the staircase lor the pin pose of Imriydng down to receive his 
royal visitor; hut Catherine was by this lime upon tlie stairs, 
with Madame dc Montpeiisier and a number oi other ladies, 
who had passed the morning at the Hotel de Guise, sur- 
rounding her on all sides. The Duke advanced and gave her 
his hand to aid her in ascending the stairs ; and perhaps the 
aspect of Catherine at that moment taught him more fully 
than anything elsp, how tremendous was the scene without, 
and how completely the capital of France was at hjs disposal. 

Habituated lor more than twenty years to cootiol all her 
feelings, and to repress every appearance of fear or ‘agitation, 
Catherine do Medici was nevertheless on the present occasion 
completely overcome. Her lip quivered, her head shook, 
and there was a degree of wild apprehension in her eyes, 
which it was some moments ere her stiongest efforts could 
conquer. 

Cousin 0 ^ Guise,” she said, as soon as she had draWn her 
breath, “ I must speak with you for a few moments alone ; 1 
must beseech you to give me audience, even if it be but for 
hah an hour.” 

“ Your Majesty has nothing to do but command,” replied 
the Duke. ^^My time is at your disposal.” 

The Queen smiled slightly at feehug how easily the empty 
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Mtds courts be retorted upon those that use them. 
It has been said that it costs nothing to use civil language 
and say courtly things, even when insincere : but it costs 
much ; for, sooner or later, we are sure to be paid in the 
same coin to which we have given currency, perhaps even 
more depreciating than when vi^e sent it forth. She answered 
only by that smile, however; and the Duke led her forward 
to his cabinet, all the rest of those who crowded the staircase 
remaining behind. 

AVith evety sign of ceremonious reverence the Duke of 
Guise led his royal guest to a seat, and stood before her; 
but she paused for a moment, and ^sitated ere she spoke. 

i\Iy Lord,*’ she said at length, As is a terrible state of 
things.” 

** Your Majesty knows more of it than I do,” replied the 
Duke calmly, for I have not gone forth from the house to- 
day ; but I iieiir there is some tumult hi Paris.” 

** Henry of Guise !” replied the Queen, fixing her cj^es upon 
him. ** Henry of Guise, be sincere!” 

‘'Modam.” replied the Duke, ‘‘one must adapt one’s tone 
to circumstances. With those who are sincere with us we 
may ho as candid, as the day; but when we are sadly taught 
the fallacy of words, and the fragility of promises, we must, 
of course, shelter ourselves under some reserve.” 

“Your Uighness's words imply an accusation,” said Cathe- 
rine, somewhat sharply. “In what have I dealt insincerely 
with you?” 

“ Your Majesty promised me,” replied the Duke of Guise, 
“ that my noble friend, the young Count of Loceres, should 
be set at liberty not later than yesterday morning ; and that 
myj^Mrd, Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut, should be immediately 
replaced under my pnitection.” 

“ Y^ou have done me wrong, your Highness,” replied the 
Queen, “>nd aUrihuted to want of will what only arose from 
want of power. Villecpiier has formally claimed the guar- 
dianship of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut ; his application « is 
befi^re the parliament at this hour ; and orders have been given 
oil all hands for the young lady to remain under the protection 
of the King till the question is decided.” 

“ r will cut his cause vei*y short,” replied the Duke of 
Guise, frowning, “ it she be not within my gates ere six iiours 
be over." 

“ She is witliin your gates even now, my l^ord,” replied 
the Queen. “ Your Highness is too quick. 1 sent an order 
iny«eh for the liberation of the Count de Lc>g<ircs, for that 
only depended upon the King my son. Some one, however, 
diverted it from its right course, and he was only set free this 
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morning. He ought to have been here before me, for I sent 
him on ; but 1 suppose he has not been able to pass the mass 
of people round your doors. As to Mademoisdle de Clair- 
vaut, 1 have risked everything to restore her to you ; and 
notifying to Villequier and Eperuon that 1 would no longer 
countenance her being detained, I liberated her on my own 
authority and brought her here in my own chair. She would 
have been frc(?(I two nights ago, for I wished to effect tlie mat- 
ter by a little stratagem, and have her carried from the con- 
vent and brought hitlier without any one knowing how or by 
whom it was done, hut the meddling burgher guard came up 
and drove the jteople that 1 sent aw'ay. But let us, oh, let us, 
my Lord, discuss mor^ serious things. Have 1 now been sin- 
cere with youV” 

“ You have, madam,’* replied the Huke, and I thank your 
Majcr t) even for doing an act of justice, so rare arc they in 
these days. But may I know what are now your Majesty’s 
coni mauds 

“ Y ou cannot affect to doubt, cousin,” replied the Queen, 

“ that Paris, the cajiital of my son’s kingdom, is in revolt from 
end to end. Can } oti deny that ydu are the cause of itV” 

‘"'fhoiurh no nun is boiujd to accuse himself, madam,” re- 
plied the Duke, returning tlie Quceii’.4 searching glance with 
a cairn, steady gaz<;, “yet I will answer your question, and 
sincerely. J have in no degree instigated this risiug. His 
Majesty is the cause, and not I. AVe see, without any reason 
or mot sou whatsoever, or ajiy expression of the King’s dis- 
pleasure, large bodies of troops introduced into the city, dur- 
ing the night, without drums beating or colours flying, and 
aUogclluT in a clandestine manner. We see them take pos- 
session of various strong points, and w^e hear them using me- 
nacing language — ildoii^ieur de Crillou himself passing * 
through the streets, breathing nothing but menaces and \io- 
Icucc ; and if your Majesty cun wonder that in these circum- 
stances the citizens of Paris fly to w-ms for the defence of 
their property, of tlieir lives, and of the honour of their wo- 
men, it is jndre than 1 can do. In truth, 1 know not wdiat 
the King expected to produce, but the very result which is 
bcloro us. 1 assure your Majesty, however, that it is not at 
my instigation that tliis w'as done ; though, even if I had done 
this, and far more, 1 should have held myself completely jus- 
•tified.” 

“Justified 1” said the Queen, shaking her head mournfully. 
“What then becomes of all your Highness said about ambi- 
tion hut three days ago?” 

“Anibitit>n, madam, would have nothing to do with it,” 
replied the Duke. “It would have been merely self-' 
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defence, Wlio bad so itiucb cause to fear that the rs^b and 



the object oi all this military parade was not the hauginf^ of 
some half dozen miserable burghers in the Place de Gieve, 
but the arrest, and perhaps massacre, of Henry of Guise and 
all his kind add zealous friends? Can you deny, madam, 
that such was the cause for which these soldiers were brought 
hither? Cau you deny, madam, that only yesterday, when 
the King, assuming iriondsbip towards me, invited me to ride 
forth with him — can you den}^ that it was debated in liis 
council, whether he should or should not order his guards to 
murder me as we went? Confident in iny own conscience, 
madam, and believing that the King, though misinformed, 
entertained no personal ill-will against one who had served 
him well, I came to Paris, walked through the royal guards, 
and presented myself at court, in the midst of my enemies, 
with only eight attendants ; and ever since that day, there has 
not been an hour in which my life and liberty have not been 
in danger, in which schemes tor my destruction have not been 
agitated in the cabinet of the King; and J s^iy that, under 
these circumstances, 1 should have been perfectly j\istified in 
raising the people for my own defence. i>ut, madam, I did 
not do so ; and 1 am not the cause of this rising. — What is it. 
Monsieur de Bois-dauphin he added, turning to a gentle- 
man who had just entered, and who now answered a few 
words in a low tone. 'Jhe l>ufce retired wdth him into the 
window, and after speaking for a moment or two in whispers. 
Guise dismissed liim and returned, making apologies to the 
Queen lor the interrupt ion. • 

It may he said, without noticing it again, that the same sort 
occurrence took place more than once — different oHicers 
and attendants coming in from time to time, speaking for a 
moment with the Duke in private, and hurrying out again. 
Though Catherine de Medici felt this to be somewhat uncere- 
monious treatment, and tlumgh it evidently showed her that, 
whatever share the Duke lum bad in raising the tumult at 
first, be assuredly now guided all its proceedings, and ruled 
the excited multitudes from his own cabinet, yet, in other 
respects, she was not sorry for time to pause and think ere 
she replied, knowing that she had to deal with one whose 
mind was far too acute to be satisfied with vague or unsatis- 
factory answers. 

“ Jkiy Lord,” she said, as soon as the conversation was re- 
sumed, I did not mean exactly to say that you are the active 
cause of these proceedings, or that you have excited the peo- 
ple. WJiat 1 nieaat was, that your presence in Paris is the 
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occasion of this emotion. You cannot doubt that it is so ; 
and thci'eibre, bein*^ in this respect the cause, it is only youi> 
self wJio can provide the remedy.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, madain,” replied the Duke of Guise ; “ I do 
not see liow that can be. In the first place, T have all along 
denied that J am the cause, either inert or active. The peo- 
ple have risen for their own defbnee,, though, certainly, ray 
defence and my welfare is wrapped up in th^ of the people. 
In the next place, 1 know not W'hat remedy can be pro’v ided 
in the present state of afiairs. What have ydu to propose, 
madam ? ” 

“What I came to propose, my fair cousin,” replied the 
Queen, “ and what I am sure is the only way of quieting the 
tumult* that now exists, is, that you should quit Paris imme- 
diately. — Nay! nay! hear me out. If I propose this thing 
to you, it is not without being prepared and ready to offer you 
such inducements and recompenses, both for yourself and all 
your friends, as may show you how highly the King, my son, 
esteems you, and at what price he regards the service you will 
I'ender him. Look at this paper, good cousin of Guise, signed 
with his own name, and see what perfect security and content- 
ment it ought to give you.” 

The Duke of (Liisc, however, put 'the paper gently and 
respectftilly from him, replying, “Madam, what you propose 
is impossible. Either the people of Paris have risen in their 
own defence, in which case my leaving the city would have no 
effect upon the tumtlt, or else they have risen in niiiie, when 
it vrould be base to abandon them. 1 believe the first of these 
eases is the true one ; and that, therefore, by staying in Paris 
1 may serve the King far more efl’ectually than 1 could by 
quitting the city.” 

Catherine dc Medici had nothing directly to reply to the 
reasoning of the Duke ; hut she answered, somcwliat 
warmly, “ By my faith, ybttr Highness, I think some day you 
will logically prove that the best way to serve the King is to 
take the crown off his head.” 

“ Madam,” replied the Duke drily, “Messieurs d'Epernon, 
Villcquier, Joyeuse, D’O., and others, have long been trying 
to prove the proposition which your Majesty puts forth ; but 
they have not yet convinced me of the fact, — nor ever will. 
They, madam, are, or have been, those who have piit the 
King's crown in danger ; end, as far as regards myself, I have 
but to remind you that if I had any designs upon tlic King’s 
person, five hundred men sent out this morning by tlie Porte 
de Nesle, and five hundred more by the Porte Neuve, would 
be quite sutheient for all the purposes your Majesty attributes 
to me, ” 



Oatherine de Medici turned deadly pale^ seeing hew easily 
the |)alace itself might be invested. At that instant, one of 
the Duke’s officers again entered, and spoke to him lor a rao- 
inent or two apart. The Queen quietly took up a pen from 
the table, wrote a few words on a slip of paper, and opening 
the door of the cabinet, demanded in a low voice, ‘‘ Js Tinart 
there?” 

A gentleman instantly started forward, and putting the 
paper in his hands, she spoke to him for a moment in a whis- 
per, ending with the words, “Use all speed!” Then re-en- 
tering the <jahinet, she took her scat while the Duke was yet 
speaking with his friend. 

Cousin of Guise,” she said, as soon as he had done, and 
the stranger had departed, “you have certainly given me 
strong proof that you have no evil intentions ; but such power 
is, alas ! very dangerous to trust one’s self with. Read that 
paper, I beseech you, and tell me if there be any other thing 
you can demand — any other condition which will induce you 
to quit I’aris even for a few days.” 

.“It were useless forme to read it, madam,” replied the 
Duke. “ Nothing on earth that could be offered me would 
induce me to quit J^aris at this moment. But believe me, 
madam, iny being here has nothing to do with the continu- 
ance of the tumult. 1 have sent out all my friends and 
officers and relations already to calm the disturbance. But it 
is the King who is the cause of it, or, rather, the King’s evil 
advisers. As he has occasioned it, he xWust put a stop to it.” 

“What would yon have him do?” demanded Cathenne de 
Medici quickly. “ How would you have him act V’ 

“ In toe first place,” replied the ])nke, “let him recall his 
troops; let them he vdthclrawn frotn every post they occupy I 
Their presence was the cause of the people's rising, and as 
soon as they are gone, the emotion will gradually suhsirle.” 

“ JJe has sent the order of recall already,” replied Cathe- 
rine ; “ but it is impossible to execute it. Hemined in by 
barricades on eveiy side, how can they retire, or take one 
step w'ithout danger?” 

“ That 1 trust,” replied the Duke, “ can soon ” 

But he was interrupted in the midst of what he was saying, 
by the sudden entrance of Charles of Montsorcau. 

“1 beg your Highness to pardon me,” he said. “Your 
Majesty will, 1 am sure, forgive me, wlien 1 ask if you know 
what lias become of Mademoiselle de.Clairvaut ?” 

'Fhere was anxiety and apprehenhion in every line of 
Charles of Montsoreau's countenance, and the Queen’s brow 
instantly gathered together with a look of mingled surprise 
and apprehension. 
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. ‘ She folloTVed iBeinto the hotel ; did she loot?** exclaimed 
the Qnecn. ‘‘ I got out of the chair, drau and abe came im- 
mediately after. Surely I aaw her upon the stairs V’ 

porter, tnadaijp, declares, that there uraa no lady 
entered with your Majesty ; that two or three gentlemen came 
in ; and that it was some time before your chair and the rest 
of 3 miir male attendants could come up, on account of the 
crowd. ’ 1 have ventured to ask Madame de Montpensier and 
the rest of the ladies in the house, before 1 intruded here : 
but no one has seen Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, and she is 
oertaiuly^ not in the house.’* 

“JwS this the w&yl am treated?” exclaimed the Duke of 
Guise, his brow gathering into a tremendous frown. “ Js this 
the way that 1 am sported with at the very moment ” 

“Nayl nay! nay! Consin of Guise,” exclaimed Catherine 
de Medici, ritdrig from her seat and clasping her hands. So 
helg me, Heaven, as 1 have had no share in this ! 1 descended 
from my chair in the midst of the crowd — knowing terror and 
agitation, such as, indeed, I never knew before — and I thought 
^at this poor girl had followed. I was too much engrossed 
with the thought of my son’s throne tottering to its foundation 
to pay much attention to anything else; but Monsieur dc 
IfOgi^res himself can tell you, that 1 treated her with all kind- 
ness, and that mine was the order for her liberation.” 

“ Indeed it was, my Lord,” replied Charles of Montsorcau. 
“ Her ]\lajesty displayed every sort of kindness, and Made- 
moiselle dc Clairvaut was in the same chair with her when I 
left hefj scarce a liundrcd yards from these gates. I fear, 
Ijord, however, that there are machinations taking place, 
which 1 must explain to you.” And in a low voice be told the 
Duke what he had seen while returning from the Marche Neuf. 

“ This Nicolas Poulain is a villain,” exclaimed the Duke, 
after he had listened. “ J have received the proofs thereof 
this very morning. Ho ! without there ! — Madam, by your 
leave,” he continued, turning to the Queen, “ I would fain 
speak with these attendants of yours, but dare not presume to 
command them hither in your juesence.” 

The Queen immediately directed all those who had followed 
her chair, or had borne it, to be called in, and the Duke ques- 
tioned them sharply, in a stern and lofty tone, regarding what 
they bad seen of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut after tlie Queen 
had passed on. 

The answer of each was the same, however, namely, that 
none of them had seen anything of her. Some had accom- 
panied the Queen and kept the clear, and two others, who 
bad remained with the chair, as*well as the bearers themselves, 
declared that the young lady, after having descended iruin the 
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Queen^is on ; that there was an immediaite rush 

of the people, whiefi aepatiaited thetn ^om the rest of the royal 
train ; and that what between.the pleasure and confusion that 
immediately took place, and the kicking of one of thcT chargers^ 
which made the people run back with cries and affright, they 
had seen nothing more of the party to which they had be- 
longed, till they had made their way up to the Udtel de Guise 
and" obtaine/1 admission. 

The Bnl:c paused wdth a gloomy and anxious brow. “ Go» 
some one,” be said at length, “ go up to Philibert of Nancy, 
who was placed above, to watch what was taking place from 
the top of the house. Ask him what he saw afler the Queen^s 
arrivals and bring me down word.” 

“May I go, my Lord?’* demanded Charles of Montsoreau. 

The Duke nodded his head, and the young nobleman sprang 
up the stairs, and, guided by one of tne servants, found the 
watchman, who had been placed at the top of the house to 
report from time to time whatever occurrences of importance 
he might perceive in the neighbouring streets. All the in- 
formation the man could give^ however, was, that he had seen 
a party separate from the rest of the people, almost immediately 
after the Queen’s entrance ; that they seemed to be taking great 
care of some person in the midst of them, who, he fancied, 
had/heen hurt by the kicking and plunging of a horse which 
he had remarked hard by. ihe party had turned the comer 
of the street without attracting his attention further ; but, he 
added, that a moment or two afterwards he thought he had 
heard a dljrill cry coming from the direction which they had 
taken. 

With such tilings only, and with bis heart more agonised 
than ever, Charles of Montsoreau returned to the Duke, who 
was still standing gloomily by the Queen, who, on her^ part, 
looked up at his dark and frowning countenance with a degree 
ot calmness which did not seem quite so natural as she could 
have wished, 

“ Whatever has happened, rm Lord Duke,” she said, after 
listening to the young noblctnan^s report, “ whatever has hap- * 
pened. on my honour, on my salvation, I have had no share 
in it ; and I promise you most solemnly not to rest a moment 
till J have discovered what has become of your w ard, and have 
made you acquainted therewith. If she be in the court of 
my son, 1 make bold to say, that she shall be instantly re- 
stored to you : but I cannot believe that it is as it is impos- 
sible for Villetpiier to have passed those barriers without being 
torn to pieces by the people.” 

Still the Duke remained thinking gloomily without making 
any answer. Logdres,” he said at length, “I must trust 
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you this business, for I have more matters to deal with 
than I can well compass. /From what you said just no\v, and 
from what the boy Ignati toM me, 1 know how you stand with 
our poor Marie. You know what I said, and what I promised 
long ago. Seek her, find her, and wed her ! Monsieur de 
St. Paul will tell you where your own men are ; take her, 
wherever you find her : by fiirce, if it be necessary ; and if 
any man, calling himself a gentleman, oppose you, cleave him 
to the jaws. I will bear you out in whatever you do : there 
is my signet : but stay ; you had better see Marteau Ohapelle 
and Ilussi about it. They know every house in Paris, and 1 
can spare them now from other aflairs : bid them go tvitb you 

and aid you ; and tell Ohapelle What is it now, Brissac ? 

You look confounded and alarmed.** 

“ The news I have will confound your Highness also, I am 
sure,” replied Bris^ac ; “ to alarm you is not possible, I fancy. 
I have just received intelligence from the Porte de !Ncsle, my 
Lord, that the King has quitted Paris, and taken the ro^ to 
Chartres ! ’* 

The Duke of Guise turned towards Catherine de Medici, 
and gazed upon her sternly, saying^ You have done this, 
madam ! You amuse me, while you dcsiroy me 

*T have done this, cousin of <Tuisc,” replied the Queen, “ and 
I have done wisely for all parties. 1 have removed from you 
a great temptation to do an evil action— a temptation wliich I 
saw that you yourself feared ; and while I have removed that 
danger from you, my advice lias put my son in safety.** 

“MadsPra,” replied the Duke, “I felt no temptation: niy 
re.solution was firm, positive, and unshaken ; and had I chosen 
to compromise the King’s safety, or do wrong to his legitimate 
authority, the Louvre would have been invested six hours ago, 
for the- people were already on their march, if I had not stop- 
purl them. I ''bonder that he escaped in safety, however, for 
they are very much infuriated at the sight of these soldiers.** 
“He walked from the Louvre,” replied Brissac, “on foot to 
the Tiiilieries, I hear, followed by some half dozen gcntli.nien : 
he then mounted his horses in the stables, and rode out sud- 
denly ; but it is said that they fired at him from the Porte de 
Nesle. The people, however, as they hear it, arc becoming 
quite furious, and I fear that we shall not be able to keep them 
from massacring the soldiery.” 

“You see, madam,” replied Bie Duke of Guise, still think- 
ing alone of the King*s escape, “ you see, madam, to what 
, danger the King has exposed himself. Had he remained in 
Paris no evil could have befallen him. He was safe, on my 
life, and on my honour.** 

* I have given tb« Poke's own words without vaiiation. 

T 
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“I believe you, cousin of Guise; I believe you,” replied 
the Queen, who thought she saw that the tone of the Duke of 
Guise was not quite so peremptory as it had been while the 
King had seemed entirely in his power. “ But now, in order 
to prove your good will entirely, let me beseech you to exert 
yourself to save the unhappy men who have been placed in 
such a situation of danger.^’ 

That shall soon be done, madam,” replied the Duke, “ and 
as BOOH as this is done, 1, too, must take means for finding my 
ward. In the meantime, madam, I will beseech ^ou to use 
such meaniires at the court, as may insure that the people of 
iDaris, and of the realm in general, shall not be driven again 
to such acts as these, remembering that, as you warned me not 
long ago, popularity is the most transient of all things, and 
that niine may not last long enough to save the state a second 
time from the dangers that menace it.’* 

“I understand joii, cousin of Guise; I understand you,” 
replied the Queen. It may not last long enough, or it may 
not be willingly exerted; but I give you my promi'^e, that 
everything shall be done to content you ; and' with that view 
1 h^ve already demanded that the insolent, greedy, and 
ambitious Epernon shall be banished from the court, and 
stripi»ed o1 his plundered authority.— But hark!** she conti- 
nued, '“I hoar the filing recommence. Wait not tor fiutlier 
words, or tor cerenioiiieb ; I will find my way back to the 
Louvre without difiicully. Go, my Lord, go at once, and sa've 
the ])oor Swiss from tiic fury of the people !'* 

The Duke bowed low, took up his hat and sword, and with- 
out other arms walked out into the btrccts. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Passtxg out by the rooms belonging to the porter, instead ot . 
by the Porte (*ochhre, the Duke ot Guise, Ibflowcd by a num- 
ber ot 111 *? oificers, presented hiiusclf to the people on the steps 
which we have alieady noticed. The moment lie appeared, ^ 
the whole street rang with acclamations, a path w’us iiibtantly 
opened tor him through the midst of the people, and, mount- 
ing his horse, he rode on, the barricades opening before him, / 
as if by magic, w’hcro ei he came, and the people rending the 
air with ncclainations of hia name. 

From time to time he stopped as be went, either bonding 
down hiB proud head to speak to some of those whom he knew, 
or add resting the general po]>u]ace in the neighbouthood of 
the different barrierM, exhorting them to tranquillity, and 
bebcechiug, commanding, and entreating them to desist from 
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attacks upon tlio soldiory, TIis words spread like light- 
ning from mouth to mouth ; and though he went in person to 
aereriil of the different points where the unequal contest 
was actively going on, the assault upon the troops was 
stopped in other quartern also, by the mere report of his 
wishes. 

Thus, as it were in triumph, totally unarmed amidst the 
armed multitude, he went ruling their furious passions, as if 
by some all-powerful charm. The most violent, the most ex- 
asperated, the most sullen, uttered not one word in opposition 
to his will, and showed nothing but promptness and zeal in 
executing his commands. Before he reached the Place de 
Orhve even, towards which his course w^as directed, the 
acreams, the cries, the shouts, the firing, had ceased in evciy 
part of Paris, and nothing w'as beard throughout that wide 
capital but the rending shouts of joy, with which the multitude 
accomjianied him on his way. 

On entering the Place de Grhve the Duke looked sternly 
up at tlie window's of the Hotel de Ville, but did not enter the 
building. He said, howei^er, speaking to those immediately 
surrounding him, “ A week shall not have elapsed before we 
have cleared that house of the vermin tjiat infest it ; and the 
^ people shall be freed from those who have betrayed them.” 

I'hen dismounting fnim his horse, and ascending the steps 
leading to the elevated space called the Perron of the H6tel 
de Ville, he lifted his hat fVom his head lor a moment, as a 
sign that he wislied to address the people. All was silent in 
an instant ; and then were heard the full, rich, deep tones of 
that eloquent voice, pouring over the heads of the multitude, 
and reaciiing the very furthest parts of the square. 

“ My friends and fellow-citizens,” he said. “ You have this 
day acquired a great ond glorious victory. You have triumphed 
over the efforts of despotic power, exerted, 1 am sure, not by 
the King’s own will and consent, but by the evil counsels, and 
altogether by the evil efforts, of minions, peculators, and 
traitors. The real merit of those who win great victorie 
and achieve great deeds, is ascertamed more by the way in 
which they use their advantages, than by the way in which 
those advantages have been gained. Were you a mean, de- 
graded, unthii^ing race of men, who had been stirred up by 
oppression into objectless revolt, you would now content your- 
selves with wreaking your vengeance on a few pitiable and 
unhappy soldiers, wlio, in obedience to the commands which 
tJiey have received, have been cast into the midst of you, like 
criminals of old, given up naked to a hungry lion. But you 
are not such a people ; you have great objects before you ; 
you know and appreciate the mighty purposes for which you 
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haye fought and conquered ; and, though driven by self defence 
to resist the will of the King, you are still men to venerate 
and respect the royal authority ; and even while you deter- 
mine, for his sake as well as for your own, never to rest satis^ 
fied till the Catholic church is established beyond the power 
of heretics to shake ; till the court is freed irom the' minions 
j|||||€vil counsellors that infect it ; till the dnances of the state 
flpiollected and administered by a just and a frugal hand ; 
and till the whole honours, rewards, and emoluments of the 
'country are no longer piled upon one man — though you are 
determined to seek for and obtain all this, nevertheless, I 
know you arc not men to trench in the least upon the royal 
authority, further than your own security requires, or to in- 
jure the. royal troops whom you have conquered, when they 
are no loru^r in a situation to do you wrong. You will rc- 
meraber, I am sure, that they arc our fellow-christians and 
our fellow-men, and you will treat them accordingly. I have 
therefore,” he said, “requested my friends and fellow- labour- 
ers in your cause, Monsieur de Brissac and Afonsieur de ^t. 
Paul, to conduct hither in safety the French and Swiss troops 
ftom the different quarters in which they have been dispersed. 
Their arms will be brought hither by oqr own friends, and in 
the manner which wo shall deal with these two bodies of sol- ^ 
diery, 1 trust that we shall meet still with the approbation of 
our brethren.” 

■While thus speaking, the Duke of Guise had been inter- 
rupted more than once by the applauses of the people, and in 
the end loud and reiterated acclamations left no doubt that all 
he chose to do would receive full support from those who 
beard him. 'y , 

While he was yet speaking — according to the ordci M ||frhich 
he had given as he came along — ^the arms of the and 

French guards were brought in large quantities, by diflerenf;, 
bodies of the citizens : some carrying them in hand-barrows, 
acme bearing them upon their shoulders ; and it was a curious 
sight to sec men and boys, and even women, loaded With mo- 
rions, and pikes, and swords, and arquebuses, bringing them 
forward through the crowd, and piling them up before the 
princely man who stood at the top of the steps, siirrounded by 
many of the noblest and most distinguished gentlemen in 
France. 

This sight occupied the people for some minutes, and then 
a cry ran through the square of “The Swiss! the Swiss!” 
The announcement caused some agitation amongst the popu- 
lace, and some, forgetting that the soldiery were disarmed, ^ 
uublung their carbines, or half drew their swords, as if to re- 
sist a new attack. The discomfited soldiers, however, camew 
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on in a lone line, two abreast, now totally disarmed, and 
seeming by uieir countenances yet uncertain of the fate that 
awaited them. With some difficulty a space was made for 
them in the Place de Greve, and being drawn up in two lines, 
the Duke commanded them to take their arms, but not their 
ammunition. Two by two they advanced to the pile; and 
each man, as far as possible, selected his own, when it appeared, 
to use the words of the Duke of Guise himself, when recount- 
ing the events of that day to Bassompi^re, that there never 
had been su^ complete obedience amongst so agitated a mul- 
titude; for not one sword, morion, pike, or arquebuse, of 
idl the Swiss and Prcnch there present, was found to be 
wanting.* 

W^hcii all was complete, the Duke of Guise turned to the 
soldiery, sa3diig in a loud and somewhat stern tone, “The 
people of Paris, considering that have acted under the 
commands of those you have sworn to obey, permit you lor 
this once to retire m safety from the perilous situation in 
which you have been placed ; but as there are points which 
make a considerable diderence between the Swiss troops in 
tlie pay of France and the French troops themselves, there 
must be a dilfereuce also in their treatment. The Swiss, as 
foreigners, could have no motive or excuse for refusing to obey 
the commands imposed upon them ; the French had to remem- 
ber their duty to tlieir country and to their religion. The 
Swiss, therefore, we permit to march out with colours flying 
and arms raised ; the French will follow them, with their arms 
reversed and their colours furled.” 

A loud shout from the people answered this announcement ; 
for throughout the course of that eventful day, the Swiss had 
acted with moderation and discipline, whereas the licentious 
French soldiery had during the early morning, while they 
thought themselves in possession of the capital, displayed all 
the bVutal insolence of triumphant soldiery. 

‘The Duke of Guise spoke a few words to Brissac and to St. 
Paul, and those two officers put themselves at the head, 
Brissac of the Swiss, and St. Paul of the French guards. 
Bach held a small cane in his hand, and with no other arms 
&ey led the two bands from barrier to barrier through the 
city, till they were safe within the precincts of the Louvre. 

Scarcely Lad these two parties quitted the Place de Gr^e, 
however, drawing a number of people from that spot, when 
information was brought to the Duke, that there were still 
two bands of soldiers in the city, one in the Cemetery of the 
"Innocents, and one under the Chatelct, but both threatened 
the pepple with instant destruction. 

* This extraordinary fact reminds us of days not long past 
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“ We must make our wajr thither quickly,” said the Duke 

for, if I rememher right, it is the band of Du Gas which is 
at the Obatelet, and the people are furious against him.” 

He accordingly lost not a moment on the way ; but turning 
to Bois-dauphin, who accompanied him, he said in a low tone, 
as they went, ‘‘ I would have given my left hand to stay and 
examine the interior of the Hdtel de Ville, in order to punish 
some of the traitors who, 1 know, are lurking there. Perhaps 
it is better, however, to let tliem escape than that any mischief 
should be done ; and, in these popular movetnenls, ii we once 
begin to shed blood, there is no knowing where it will end.” 

I fear there is bloodshed going on at present,” said Bois- 
daiiphin, hearing a shot or two dred at no great distance. 
“They are at it under the Chatelet now.” 

“ Hurry on 1 hurry on !” said the Duke, speaking to some 
of those behind. “ Run on fast before, and announce that I 
am coming. Command them, in niy name, to stop.” 

Two or three of his followers ran forward, and no more 
shots were heard ; but scarcely two minutes after, just as the 
Duke had passed one of the barricades, he saw two or three 
men hurrying up to him, led by Ohapelle Martcau, who ap- 
proached him with no slight expression ofgri^f and apprehen- 
sion in his countenance. 

“ I fear I have bad news for you, my Lord,” he said. 

“ What is it?” demanded the Duke calmly. “ Such a day 
as this could hardly pass over without some alloy,” . 

“ [ fear,” replied the Leaguer, “ that your Highness’ friend, 
Monsieur de Lpg^res, is mortally wounded. He brought me 
your signet and orders, which I immediately obeyed. We 
gained information, which led us to suppose that the persons 
we sought for wctc concealed in a house in the Rue de la 
Ferroni^re here hard by. We proceeded thither instantly, 
and demanded admission ; but they, affecting to take us for 
a party of soldiery, fired upon us from the window, when two 
shots struck the Count, one lodging in his shoulder, and' the 
other passing through his body, lie is yet living, and 1 have 
ordered him to be conveyed to the 116tel de Guise at once, 
where a surgeon can attend upon him. Our people were 
breaking into the house to take the murderers prisoners, when, 
hearing of your approach, I came away to tell you the facts.” 

The Duke of G uise paused, and gazed sadly down upon the 
ground, repeating the words, “ Poor youth ! poor youth ! so 
are his bright hopes cut short 1 He shall be avenged at least ! 
Show me the bouse, Chapelle.” 

And he followed rapidly upon the steps of the Lcngtier, 
w^ho led him to a small house, with the entrance, which was 
through a Gothic arch, sunk somewhat back from the other 
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houses. There were Lwo windows above the archt and a win- 
dow which flanked it on either side ; but the iblloWers of the 
young Count ol Log^res and of Chapelle Marteau had by this 
time broken open the doors, and rushed into the bailding. 

“ TJiis is part of the oJd priory of the Augustins,” said the 
Duke of G'ui«e, as they came up. They exchanged it some 
fifty years ago for their house further down. But there are 
two or three back ways out, I know ; and if you have not put 
a guard there, they have escaped you.” 

It proved as the Duke anticipated. The house was found 
completely vacant^ and» though strict orders were sent to all 
the diflerent ^ates to sufler no one to pass out without close 
examination, either the order came too late, or those against 
whom it was levelled proved. too politic tor the guards; for 
none ot those whom the puke of (iuise wished to secure, ex- 
cept Pereuse, the Prevdt des Marchands, were taken in the 
attempt to escape. 

The shots, the sound of which Guise had heard, proved to 
be those which had struck the unfortunate Count de Logeres^ 
and HO difficulty was found iu inducing the people, who sur- 
rounded the soldiery, near the Chatelet, to suffer them to de- 
part, as their companions had done. * 

On entering the. Cemetery of the Innocents, however, the 
Duke instantly saw that the danger of the troops was greater; 
for, shut np within those walls, together with the Swiss, hef 
found the famous Baron de Biron and Pomponne dc Bellievre, 
while the people without were loudly clamouring lor their 
blood. They both advanced towards him as soon as he ap- 
peared ; and the Duke, gazing around him, said with a sigh, 
^^Alas, Monsieur de Birunl those who stirred up this fire 
should have been able to extinguish k.” 

“ 1 say 90, too, my Lord,” replied Biron sadly. “ Evil be 
to those who gave the counsel that has been followed. Go4 
knows, I opposed it to the utmost of my power, and only 
obe^’cd tlie King^s absolute commands in bringing these poor 
fellows hither, who, I fear, will never be suflered to pass out 
as they came.” 

“ For the soldiery I have no fear,” replied the Duke ; “ and 
as for you, gentlemen, 1 must do the best that 1 can. But the 
people look upon you as partially authors of the evil, and they 
will not be easily satisfied.” 

. The DuJee of Guise, however, succeeded, though not with- 
out difficulty, in his purpose of saving all. Tlie people yielded 
to him, but for the first time showed some degree ol’ resist- 
ance ; and he returned to the Hdtel dc (iuise, feeling more 
sensibly, from that little incident, the truth of the warning 
which Catherine de Medici had given him, regarding the in- 
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stability of popularity, than from all the arguments or eat-* 
amples that reason Or history could produce. 

We may easily imagine the reception of the Duke in hie 
own dwelling : the joy, the congratulations, the inquiries ; 
and we may imagine, also, the passing of that busy night, 
while nics«>engers were coming to and fro at every instant, 
and couriers were dispatched from the Hdtel de Guise to al- 
most every part of France. 

Henry of Gaitc was well aware, that whatever deference 
and humiliry he might assume in his words towards the King, 
or whatc>cr testimonies of forgivcaiess and affection Henry 
might olfer to him, Ins own safety now, for the rest of liis life, 
dcj)eudc(l on hi«t power, and that his armour must be the ap- 
pri'beiiaions of the King, rather than his regard. 

Up to a very late hour, notwithstanding all the failles and 
agitations of the day, he sat with his secretary, Pericard, 
writing letters to iilf his different friends in various parts oi 
the countr}’, dcinniiding their immediate assistance and sup- 
port, e\cn while he expressed the most devoted attachment to 
the King; and thus, in the letter we have already cited to 
llassoinpiorc, he makes use of such expressions as the fbl* 
lowing : — 

“Inns it is necessary that you should make a journey here 
to see } our friends, w horn yo\i will not find thank God ! cither 
wanting m means or resolution. Wc must have good intelli- 
gence liom Germany, howeicr, that we be not t&en by sur- 
prise. Wc arc not without forces, courage, friends, nor 
means ; but still less without honour, or respect and fidelity 
to the King, which we will preserve inviolably, doing our duty, 
as people ut woitli, of Louour, and as good Catholics.’^ 

It was about twelve o'clock at night, when Beignaut, the 
surgeon, entered the cabinet of the Duke, and bowiug low 
aaid, “ J come, according to your Highness’s order, to tell you 
the state of the young Count of Log5res. Soon after 1 saw 
you about six to-day, we extracted both balls. He bore the 
operation well, and lias slept since for several hours.” 

“ Is he &lcc])ing still?” demanded the Duke. 

“Ko,” replied the surgeon. “He awoke about a quarter 
of an hour ago, aiid seems anxious to sec your Highness. He 
questioned me closely as to his state, when 1 told him the 
truth.” 

“You did right, you did right,” replied the Duke. “ lie 
is one that can bear it. What is your real opinion, Bcignaut, 
in rcgaid to the result ?” 

‘‘ I can hardly tell, your Highness,” replied the surgeon. 
“Two or three days more aic necessary, before we can ,iudge. 
' The wound m the shoulder is not dangerous, though the most 
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pwful. The shot which passed through his body, and lodged 
in the back, is one which we generally consider mortal ; bat 
than, in ordinary cases, death either takes place almost im- 
xne^ately, or indications oi such a result are seen in an hour 
or two, as to leave no lorther doubt on the subject No such 
indications have appeared here, and U may have happened 
that the ball has passed through without touching any vital 
part. We must remember, also,” he continued, “that the 
wound was received when the moon was in heir first quarter, 
which is, of course, ve^ favourable ; and we shall also, if 
there be any chance of life being saved, .have made some pro- 
gress towards recovery before any crisis is bfought on by the 
moon reaching the full.” 

The Duke listened attentively, for, though such things may 
appear to us, in the present dayj mere foolishness, that was 
not the case two centimes and a half ago, and the power of 
tiic moon, in affecting the wounded or sick, was never ques- 
tioned. “ Stay, Reignaut,” said the Duke, “ I will go with 
you, and see this good youth, I lovg him much ; there is a 
frankness in his nature that wins upon the heart. Besides, 
he has saved my life, and has come to my aid on all occasions, 
as if there were a fate in it ; and I believe, moreover, that he 
loves me personally as much, nay, perhaps more, tlian any 
of my own family and relations,” 

Thus saying, the Duke rose, and, followed by Eeignaut^ 
passed through tlie door of his cabinet into the ante-room. His 
pages instantly presented themselves to light him on bis way, 
and, traversing some of the long corridors of the vast building 
he inhabited, he reached the chamber where his unhappy 
friend lay stretched upon the bed of pain and sickness. The 
hoy Ignati sat beside him, tending him with care and affection ; 
and at the foot of the bed, with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, stood his faithful serv'ant Gondrin, with tears in his 
eyes. 

The Duke seated himself by the young Count, and remained 
with him lor nearly an hour ; and knowing well what effect 
the mind has upon the body, spoke to him cheerfully and 
hopefully of the time to come, talked of his recovered health 
as a thing certain, snd mentioned liis union witli Marie de 
Olairvaut as beyond all doubt. 

“ It is upon that subject, my Lord,” said the young gentle- 
man, “ that I wished particularly to speak with your Ilighn^. 

I have not had either time or opportunity of telling you all*^ 
that has occurred since I left you at Soissons. But from all I 
have heard, I now judge better in regard to the situation of 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut than even you can. Nay, 
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sieur Eeigaaut) I must speak a fev words, but I will be as 
bilel and as prudent as possible. In this busnieas, mv Lord, 
suspect not the Queen. It is not in ber hands that Mademoi-^ 
sells de Ciairvaut will be found. Neither is she with Ville- 
quier, depend upon it; nor in the power of the Kin^. I 
g ievc to say it, but 1 feci sure my own brother has something 
to do with the events ot this day as iar as they ah&ct iier so 
dear to me.” 

“ But you surely do not think,” exclaimed the Duke, that 
it is your brother's hand which inflicted these wounds upon 
youl” 

The ball would be poisoned, indeed, my Lord,” replied 
Charles of Montsoreau, if 1 did believe such to be the case. 
But 1 trust it is not so; most sincerely do 1 trust— a\, and 
believe^it is not so. There is another hand, my Lord Duke ; 
and not long ago 1 could as well liave, believed that iny own 
father's would have been raised against me as the one ot which 
I speak. But still theic is another hand, my Lord, whjcii-^ 
actuated by motives dark and evil— I believe to ha\e been 
raised against my life. That hand is in general unerring m 
its aim ; and the moment before the shot was fired, 1 saw the 
calm cold features which I know so well, at the window just 
above me.” 

“ But whose is the hand V” exclaimed the Duke. “ Whose 
arc the features that you mean?” 

“ I mean those of the Abb^ do Boisgnerin, my Lord,” re- 
plied the Count ; and to him, to him, 1 think, yonr Iligh- 
ness must look even rather than to my brother. J believe 
Caspar but to he a tool in his hands, and that he uses him for 
his own dark and criminal designs.” 

Have 1 not hegid you say he was your tutor V ” demanded 
the Duke. What then arc his motives ? what can be his 
inducements?” «, 

“Love, my Lord,” replied Charles of Moiitsorcau. “I 
have the word of that sweet gii*! fur hi$ having dared to use 
words towards her for winch be deserves and must meet with 
punishment. Him I would point out to your Highness as the 
person to be watched, and sought for, and made to account 
for all his actions ; lor, depend upon it, his are the machina- 
tions n Inch are ruling these events.” 

‘‘lie shall not be forgotten I” replied the Duke “He 
shall ii()t be forgotten l But now, Logercs, speak no more, ex- 
cept indeed only to auswer me one question. 1 have heard 
Ih It tlic county of Morly has lately fallen to you by tlie death 
of the old Count. These, with the estates ot Logeres, if 
propel ly conducted, may aiioid me great assistaucc. — Tuu are 
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incRpable for the time of dxreeting: them at all. Do yon 
authorise me to fVH your post, and give orders in your name 
till you are better?” 

“ Most willingly, my Lord,” replied Charles of Montsoreaa. 

I had already thought of it. But your Highness talks of 
my becoriiing better : 1 have thonglit' of that matter too, but 
in a cl iflerent light ; and considering what may take pkee in 
case of my own deatli, I have requested Monsieur lleignaut 
here to cause a will to be drawn up, leaving the whole that I 
possess to the person whom I love best on earth, with your 
Highness for her guardian. There are a few gifts bestowed 
on those that love me, and a provision for all old servants : 
but ” 

“ Bnt it will not be wanted, Logferee,” said the Duke, prov- 
ing his hand. 1 see it in your eye ; 1 hear it in the tone of 
your voice. You will recover and strike by my side yet— 
perhaps, in many, a welUfougbt field. Silence and perfect 
quiet, I know, are Monsieur Eeignaut^s bpst medicines ; but I 
shall come to you, from time to time, wien I have got any 
pleasant tidings to bear.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

We must now pass over a considerable lapse of time without 
'taking any note of the political intrigues with which it was 
occupied, and lead the reader at once from the month of May 
to the end of summer, and from the city of Paris to the 
distant town of AngoulSme. 

Under the high hill on which that city stands, at the distance 
of about a league from the base, was in those days a beautiful 
park with a pavilion of four towers; and in one of these 
towers, on a fine surnniier day towards the end of July, sat 
the young Marquis of Montsoreau together with the Abbe dc 
Boisgneriu ; not exactly in conversation, for the Marquis had 
not spoken a word for nearly an hour ; but in dull oonipanion- 
Bhip. 

The 3 'oung nobleman^s back was turned towards the light, 
his eyes were bent down upon the ground, his head drooped 
forward in a desponding attitude, the nostril was painfully ex- 
panded, as if he drew his breath with difficulty, and the teeth 
were tight shut, as it were to keep down some struggling emo- 
tions that swelled for utterance. An open letter lay upon the 
table, and another much more closely written, and "written in 
cypher, was in tiie hand of the Abbe dc Boisguerin. The 
Abbd's brow, too, was a good deal contracted, and his lip was 
somewhat pale, tliough it quivered not ; but f^om time to time 
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hfi addressed tbe Totiog nobleman with mrda of consolaljon, 
regarding somc^icting tidings jnst received. 

Tbosc words, however, though well chosen, appropriate, and 
elegant, were not oi the words that console, for they were not 
o the heart. He rea«?oned logically on the inutility oi human 
grid, and still more on the vanity of regretting that which 
could not be recalled. He spoke lightly oi all deep fcclingd 
lor any earthly thing, and he talked of every deed upon the 
lace o) the earth being justified by the importance oi the ob- 
jects to he obtained. 

When he bad talked thus for some time without obtaining 
any answer, lie w^as going on to justily the past; Imt (la^spar 
de IMontfeoreau suddenly started up, and interrupted him with 
a vcbeincncc wdiich be had never displayed beturc. 

“ Abl)e dc Boisguorin,’* he said, “ talk not to me of consola- 
tion and of comfort. Is not my brother dead ? Is not my 
brotluT dead, killed by iny own hand? Can you tear that 
from the book ol fate V Can ^ou blot it out from memory? 
Can you raze it for' ever Irora the records ot crimes done? 
Can you find roe a pillow on all the earth, where I can lay my 
head m pence?” 

“ Your brother, indeed, is dead,” said the Abhd de Bois- 
gucrin, without in the least degree trying to relieve the mind 
of his young companion from the crime with which conscience 
charged liim. Your brother, indeed, is dead ; and it is not 
to be denied that your hand, my dear Caspar, took his life ; 
but }et you were in a city where war was actually going on 
between two parties, one of which you served, and the other 
your brother. These things have happened everyday in civil 
wars, and always will happen. I'licy are to he gric\ed at, but 
who can help tboniV” 

“ But 1 was engaged in no civil wars,” exclaimed the young 
Marquis. My men were at the Louvre. 1 was not fighting 
the part of the King : J was not engaged in trampling down 
e people. But what was I busied with, Abbe de Boisgucrin? 
was engaged in a bcheme lor carrying off— from him she 
ircd, and from those wlio had a right to protect her — one 
whom 1 had no title to control, whom I was bound by honour 
to guard and to defend. 1 was injuring her ; 1 was preparing 
to injure her. If J had not lied to her myself, I had caused 
her to be doeeived and Hcd to ; and all that 1 had previously 
done made the act itself which I had committed but the more 
hatciul. Speak not to me of consolation, Abbe ; speak not to 
me of hope or comfort. You, of all men, do not venture to 
sneminn to me a word like happiness or confidence.” 

“And why not, my Lord ?” demanded the Abbd, somewhat 
irternJy . ‘ ‘ What have 1 done to merit reproach in the matter ? ” 
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** Has it not been you that h^tye prompted ine throughout ? ’* 
demtinded the Marquis. ‘\.Was it not you who devised the 
scheme, prepared the mea^,;got possession of the Queen's 
letter by corrupting her servants ? W as it not your tool, that, 
upon pretence of assisting heir to the other gates of the hotel, 
got her into our power ; and w^as it not you, when her prayers 
and entreaties and agitation would have made me yield — was 
it not yotf that resisted, and remorselessly bade the men carry 
her on? Did you not yourself stand by me when the shot 
was hfed ; and was it not your warning, that disgrace and 
death must follow hesitation, which winged the ball that took 
my brother’s life ?” 

“It is all true, Caspar, ”, replied the Abb^ de Boisgucrin, in 
a sad but no longer a harsh tone. “It is all true ; and from 
you I meet the reward, which all men will meet and well 
deserve who love others better tlian themselves, and who do 
for them things that they would not do for themselves. N ever- 
tbcless, 1 still think that there was not that evil on our side 
with which you seem to reproach yourself. Shocked and 
mourning for vour brother’s death, you see all things in dark 
and gloomy colours. Those things \^liich you regarded before 
as light, have now become to you heavy and sombre os night. 
But all this is but mood, and fet me cull to your remembrance 
what sense and reason say. You and your brother loved the 
sable person, — ^you vehemently, warmly, devotedly ; lie coldly, 
and by halves. You, as the elder brother and as lord of the 
dwelling in which she was received; had, if anything, the first 
claim Upon her ; and he liirnsell* rendered that claim still 
greater by leaving her entirely to you, and absenting himself 
from her. You bad every right, therefore, to seek her hand 
by all means ; and when you found that, though he affected 
generous forbearance, he had gone covertly to forestall your 
demand, and gain the uromisc of her hand from her guardian, 
surely you were bounu^to keep no measures with him. All I 
did subsequently was to serve you in a cause that I thought 
was right, and it is hut a few days ago that yon M^erc grateful 
to me tor so doing. 1 said at the time, and I say again, that 
if at the moment when your brother commenced Jus attack 
‘ upon the house in the Jliie de la Berroiii^e, eitlier you or I 
had been taken, death and eternal disgrace would have been 
the consequence. We acted but in our own defence, and 
those who assailed us cannot accuse us for so acting.” 

Gaspar de Montsoreau heard him in sullen silence, his dark 
eyes rolling from side to side beneath his heavy eyebrows. 
In his dealings with the Abbe de Boisguerin he had by this 
time learned fully how artful and politic was the man who 
led him. He saw it, and he could not doubt it, even while 
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fae sliored in tli6 things at wlitch hie better spirit revolted. 
Bnt that very knotvledge taught him to doubt whetlier the 
art and the policy were used tor his service, and out of affec- 
tiori to Inin, or whether they were all directed in some secret 
way to the benehr of him who wielded them so dexterously. 
The suspicions which Yillequier had instilled rose fresh m 
his mind at this very time ; and as his only answer to the 
Abhe s reasonings, he detnanded with a keen glsHiicc and a 
sharp tone, “ Tell me, Abbe, w’as it, or was it not, yon who 
brought the rciters upon us, and who gave the King s forces 
notii'e of our passage?’* 

“J did the one, but not the other,” replied the Abbe, 
calmly. “I dealt not with the reiters, Ciaspar de Mont- 
BOreau, for that would have been dangerous to me, to her, 
and to you. But 1 did inform the troo])s of the King, be- 
cause I already had leatned how deeply the Duke of (auisc 
was pledged to yotu: brother ; bccauHC 1 knciv that no rea- 
soning would prevent cither ybu or this fair girl from going 
on to Soissons ; and because I saw that there was no earthly 
chance of } our obtaining her hand, Imt by placing her under 
the clmigo of her father’s nearest male delation, from whom 
the Duke of Guise unjustly withholds the guardianship. 1 
own it, 1 acknowledge k, 1 am proud of it.” 

The way in which' the Ahhd repliad was not such as Caspar 
de Montsoreau had expected ; but, dissatisfied with himself, 
and of course with everything else, Gaspar de IVlontsoreau 
still gazed sullenly on the door, and then raised his c} cs to 
the open window of the pavilion, where the warm sun was 
seen streaming llirough the green vines, with the birds Mill 
singing sweetly in the woods without. But it wa^^ all to him 
as the lace of Eden to our first parents alter the Idll ; a sluidc 
seemed to come over his eyes when he looked upon the hive- 
liness of nature ; the very sunshine seemed to him darkness ; 
and the fair world a dest^rt. 

** C’an you give me hack my delight in that sunshine?” ho 
said, al^er a pause. Can }ou make tlic notes of those biids 
again sound sweet to my car ? Can > ou remove the heavy, 
heavy burden of remorse Iroin this heart? Can you ever, 
ever piove to me, that tor this unrequited love I have not 
made myself n guilty wretch, bearing the sign of Cain upon 
bis liiow, the curse of Cain within his bosom ?” 

‘‘ If Mich be jour feelings,” replied the Abbe, “if such — 
contiary to all justice and reason — is the state in which your 
muid is to rrmain, there is one way that wdll alleviate and 
tfootlu' jmi, that may seem in your eyes some atonement, and 
put jour coiisciince more at lest. Cast off’ this love which 
yoh believe has led you into evil, yield the pursuit ot thi^ lair 
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f irl, renounce the plject for which you did that whereof your 
eart reproaches 3’'ou, and by that voluntary punishment and 
aelf-comruEtnd, do penimee tor aught in which you may have 
failed. Doubtless, that penance will be severe and terrible 
to endure ; but the more it is so, the greater is tlie atone- 
ment.’’ 

The Marquis gazed him in the face thoughtfully while the 
Abbd spolce, and then tell into a long reverie.. His brow was 
raised and depressed, his t^eth gnawed his nether lip, his 
hand clenched and opened with the struggle that was going 
on witljin. and at length, stamping his heel upon the ground, 
he exclaimed, no, no 1 I have paid a mighty price, and 
1 wili save jewel that 1 have bought with my soul^s 
salvation ! ITiat fiery love is the on^ thing now left me 
upon earth. — She shall be mine, or 1 will die I What is 
there that shall stop me now? What is there that shall 
hinder me ? Have I not wealth, and power, and courage, 
and strength, and daring, and determination? The fear of 
crime ! the fear of crime I that weak barrier is cast down and 
trampled luidcr mv leet. Have 1 not broken the nearest and 
the dearest ties of kindred and aflection, murdered the brother 
that hung on the same breast, dimmed the eyes that looked 
upon me in infancy, frozen the warm heart that was cradled 
in the same womb with mine ? — Out upon it ! What is there 
should stop roe now ? The lesser crimes of earth, the smaller 
violences, «eem ground into unseen dust by this greater crime. 
Abb(5, 1 will buy her of Villequier; — 1 know how to wm him I 
— I will force her to love me, or she shall hate her husband! 
What is there shall stop nie now? I will buy the priest aa 
well as the ring, or the wedding garment ; and she shall be 
mine, whether her heart be mine or not 1” 

■VS'hile he spoke, the Abbe de Boisguerin gazed upon him 
with one of ins calm dark smiles hut upon the present oc- 
casion that smile upon the lip wlU at variance with a^, slight 
firown upon his brow. He replied Httle, however, -laying 
merely, It is so, Gaspar 1 It is so, that men seek to enjoy 
the fruit, and yet regret the means. They will never find 
hap[driess thus, however.” 

“Happiness!” exclaimed the Marquis, with a look of* 
agony upon his face. “Is there such a thing as happiness? 
Oh, yes, there is, and 1 once knew it, when, together with 
that brother who is now no more, and you also, my friend, 
undisturbed by stormy passions, content with that I had, 
blet'Scd with the only friendship and affection that was need- 
ful to content, I passed the sunny hours in sport and joy, 
and scarcely knew the comimm pains incident to man’s gene- 
ral naitirc. And you have aided to destroy this state, and 
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yon have helped to drive me forth from happiness, to blot it 
out £> 0 ^ entirely that I could almost lurget it ever existed.*' 
“No, no, Gaspar of MontsoreauP* exclaimed the Abb6, 
quickly, “ I have not done any ol these things you talk of. 
I have not aided in any one degree to take irom you the 
happiness you formerly had. There is but one secret lor the 
preservation of happiness, Gaspar, It matters not wliat is 
the object of desire, for an^tmng that we thirst ibr really 
may give us happiness in nearly the same portion as another. 
Happiness is gamed by the right estimation of the means. 
If a man ever uses means that he regrets, to obtain any ob- 
ject that ho desires, he loses the double happiness which may 
V obtained in liio, the happiness oi pursuit and the happiness 
Oi enjoyment. Every means must, of course, be proportioned 
to its end ; wher^ much is to he won, much mubt be risked 
or paid ; but the firm strong mind, the powerful understand-* 
ing, weighs the object against the price ; and, if it be worthy, 
whatever that price may be, a^r it is once paid and the ob- 
ject attained, regrets not the payment. It is like an idle 
child who covets a gilt toy, spoils it in half an hour, and then 
regrets the money it has cost, ever to sorrow over means we 
have used, when those means have proved success! al Say 
not, Gaspar, that 1 disturbed your happmes'^ ' While you 
were in your own lands, enjoying the calm pleasures ol a pro- 
vincial lUc, knowing no joys, seeking no pleasures but those 
which, like light winds that rnlfle the surface and plough not 
up the hosom oi* the water, amuse tlic mind but never agitate 
the heart, I lived contented and happy amongst you, believing 
that, but once or twice at most in the life of man, a joy is 
set before him, which is worthy ol being bartered against 
amusement. 1 joined in all your sports, I furnished 'S(>u 
with new sources of the same calm pleasures ; and as long as 
I saw the passions were shut out, I sought no change lor my- 
self or for you either. Bht when the moment came, that 
strong and deep passion** were to be introduced , uheii I saw 
that your heart, and that of your brother, like the moulded 
figure by the demigod, had been touched with the ethereal 
fire, and woke from slumber never to sleep again, then it was 
but befitting that 1 should aid him who confided ni me, in 
the pursuit that be was now destined to follow. If the object 
was a great and worthv one, the means to obtain it were 
necessarily powerful and hazardous. No man ought to yield 
his repose for anything that is not worth all risk^; but having 
once begun the courbe, he must go on ; and weak and idle is 
he who caimot overleap the banicrs that he meets vilh, or, 
when the race is won, tunis to regret tins flower or that 
which he may have trampled down m his course**' 
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You are barsh, Abb^-,” replied the Marquis thoughtfully, 
somewhat shaken by his words — ^for, though the wounds of 
remorse admit no balm, they are sometimes forgotten in 
strong excitement. You are harsh, but yet it is a terrible 
thing to have slain one’s brother.” 

“It is,’’ replied the Abb(f; “but circumstances give the 
value of every fact. It is a terrible thing to slay any human 
being ; to take the life Of U creature, full of the same high 
intelligences as ourselves i but if T slay that man in a room, 
and for no purpose, it is called murder ; it I, slay him in a 
battle-field, in oj-der to obtain a crown, it is a glorious act, 
and worthy of immortal renown.” 

The JMarqiiis listened to his sophistry, eager to take any 
theme of consolation to his heart. Bat any one who heard 
him would have supposed that the Abh^ de Boisguerin 
thought his companidn too easily consoled. Perhaps it might 
be that the Abbe himself sought to defend his share in the 
transaction, rather than to give any comfort to his unhappy 
cousin. At all events, after a brief pause, during which both 
fell into thought, he added, “ What I grieve the most for is, 
that Charles was kind-hearted and generous, frank and true, 
and I believe sincerely that, but for this unhappy business, 
he loved us both.” 

“ Ay, there is the horror! there is the horror!” exclaimed 
the Marquis, casting himself down into a chair, and covering 
his eyes with his hands. “ He did love me, I know he did ; 
and I believe he sought to act generously by me.” 

The Abbe suffered him to indulge in his grief for a moment 
or two, and then replied, “ But the misfortune is, that, with 
all this, your object is not yet secured ; that, though you have 
once more snatched her from the powder of the Guises, you 
have not contrived to keep her in your own.” 

The ]Marquis waived his hand impatiently, saying, “I 
cannot — I will not talk of such things now. Leave me, Abbe, 
leave mo ! I can but grieve ; there is no way that I can 
turn without encountering sorrow.” 

The Abbe turned and left him ; and descending the steps 
into the gardens, he walked on in the calm sunshine, as tran- 
quilly as if purity and holiness had dwelt within his breast. 
“ I must btar tins yet a while longer,” he said to himself, 
“ But now, if I could find some enthusiastic priest, full of 
wild eloquence, such as we have in Italy, to seize this deep 
moment of remorse, we might do much with him to make 
him abjure his pursuit; perhaps abjure the world! The 
foolish boy thinks that it was his hand that did it, and docs 
not know that I fired at all, when his hand shook so that he 
could not well have struck him. Perhaps there may be such 
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a pTic^it M I need up there,’' be continued, lookin^t towards 
^n^oidome, perhaps there may be such a priest up there* 
of the kind 1 want. Kpernon has his fits of devotion too, 1 
believe. At all events, 1 will go up and see. The mad^r 
the better for mv purpose.” 

Thus saying, be called some servants, ordered his horse, 
and, as soon as it was brought, rode away towards Angou-* 
l^me* 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

GAsr\it i>E Moktsoukau remained in the same position in 
which the Ahb<^ had left him lor nearly an hour, and the 
struggle of the various passions which agitated his heart 
were perhaps as terrible as any that had ever been known to 
human being. Ilis situation, indeed, whs one which exposed 
him more than most men are ever exposed, to tlie contention 
of the most opposite feelings. He had not been.h d gradually 
on, as many arc, step by step, tp evil ; but he had been taken 
from the midst of warm and kindly feelings, from the prac- 
tice of right, and m habitual course of calm and tranquil 
cnjo,>inent, and by the masterv of one strong and \jolent 
passion had been jilunged into tne midst of crimes which had 
left anguibh and lenior&e behind them. 

Still, however, the passion which had at first led him astray 
existed in all its iieiccness and all its intensity; and, like 
some quiet field — ^lioni which the husbandman has been accus- 
tomed to gather yearly, in the calm sunshine, a iich and kindly 
harvest — when suddenly made the place of strife by con- 
tending aimics, his heart, so tranquil and so happy not a }ear 
beioio, bad now become the hattle-]>Iacc of remorse and love. 

Sometimes the woids of the Abbe came back upon his ear, 
urging him to abandon for ever, as a jicnance for his ciime, 
the juirsuit whicli had already led him to such awful deeds ; 
but then asaiii the thought of Maiie de Clair\’'aut, of never 
beholding Unit beautiful being again, of } ielding her for ever, 
perhaps to the arms of others, came across his brain, and 
almost dro\e him mad. 

Then would ru^h remorse again upon his heart, the features 
of Ins biotlicr rose up before him, his graceful foim seemed 
to move within his sight; the frank, warm-hearted, kindly 
smile, that bad ever greeted him when tlicy met, was now 
painted by m^^niory to his eye ; and many a trait of generous 
kindness, many a noble, many an ciidi aring act, the words 
and jests of bc'^hood and infancy, the long-remembered 
sjioits i»l’ early >eais, the accidents, the adventures, the 
tender and twining associations of youth and happiness, for- 
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gotten in tlie strife of passion and the contention of rivaliy, 
now^iCame back» as vindly as the things ol yesterday — came 
back, alas ! now that death had ended the struggle, rendered 
the ^eds of the past irreparable, thrown the pail of remorse 
over the last lew months, and left memory alone to deck the 
tomb of the dead with bright flowers gathered irom their 
spring of life- 

It was too much to bear: he turned back again to the 
words, not of consolation, but of incitement, which the Abbe 
bad spoken t<» him. He tried to think it was lolly to regret 
what hnd been done ; he tried to recollect that it was in a 
scene of contention, and in moments of strife, that bis brother 
had fallen; he strove to persuade himself that Marie de 
Clairvaut had been under his care, and guidance, and direc- 
tion, and that his brother Oharics had had no right even to 
attempt to take her out of his hands. He labouied, in shorty 
to steel his hcait, to render it as hard iron, in order to resist the 
things that it had to endure. He sought anxiously to rouse it 
into activity ; and he tried toflx his miim still upon the thoughts 
of winning Marie de Clairvaut. Ue resolved, at whatever 
sacrifice, to gain her, to possess her, to make her his own be- 
yond recall : with the eagerness of passion, and the reckless- 
ness of remorse, he determined to pursue his course, tTu<^ting, 
as many have idly trusted, that he should induce the woman, 
whose Infections and feelings he forced, to love the man to 
whose pahsious she was made a sacrifice. 

The struggle was still going on — the voice of conscience 
was raising itself loudly from tune to time; Memory was 
doing her work, and passion^Was opposing all; when, without 
hearing any step, or knowing that any one had arrived at the 
house, he felt a hand quietly laid upon his arm, and starting 
up with a feeling almost of terror, which was umi<;ual to him, 
he heiield the dark and sinister, though handsome, counte- 
nance of Villeqnicr. 

The courtier grasped his hand with enthusiastic warmth, 
and gazed m his face with a look of deep iiitere«it. You are 
sad. Monsieur de Montsorcau,” he said ; “ 1 grieve to see you 
so sad. I fear that the iiews which I came to break to you 
has been told you, perhaps, in a rash and inconsiclcrdte man- 
ner. Yon are aware, then, that your brother is no more. I 
hoped to have been in time, for I only heard it the day before 
yesterday, in the evening, fiom the Duke of Guise, who is 
now with the King, and, as you know, all-powerful.” 

Caspar dc Montsoreau beard him to an end, and then 
merely bowed his head, saying, I have heard all, ^lonsicur 
de Villcqiiier.” But although he saw that his companion — 
who had more than once witnessed the flcrceness of his Icel- 
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ings towards his brother regarding Hademoisclle dc Clauraut 
— wa«i surprised at the deep grief he now betrayed, he dared 
not let him know how much that griet was aggravated by re- 
morse, from the belief that his own hand had cut the thread 
ot his brother's life. 

“ I am sorry, Monsieur de Montsoreau,” added Villcquier, 
“ to sec you so deeply affected by tliis matter. Pray reniem- 
bear, that though Monsieur de l^^g^res was yofir brother, he 
wa$ struggling with you for the hand of the person whom 
you h>ve, and that his being now removed renders your hope 
of o1)tuining the liand ot Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut no longer 
doubtlul and remote, but certain and almost immediate/' 

“ ] see not the matter in the same cheering light that yon 
do, Monsieur de Villequier,” replied Gaspar de Montsoreau 
thouglitfully. “ You say, and 1 hear also that it is so, that 
the Duke of Guise is now all-powerful with the King; it 
such be the ca^c, what results have we to anticipate ? Do you 
think that the Duke of Guise will ever consent to the union 
of Ws waid with me? Do you think that, prejudging the 
question as he has already done, be will give me the bi idc 
tliat he promised to my brother? Have I not heard from 
those who were present, that he has sworn by all he holds 
sacred, that never, under any circumstancei?, should she be 
mine ?’' 

“The Duke of Guise is not immortal,” replied Villcquier 
drily ; “and his death leaves her wholly ip my power. Should 
such an event ^ take place, however, and the period of her 
attaining tree approach, wo must risk a little, should 

need be, and employ a certain degree of gentle compulsion to 
drive or lead her to' that which we desire.” 

“When will it tie?” detnandcMl Gaspar of Montweau. 
*‘AATiy should we pause? why should we risk anytliing by 
delay V ” 

“ She becomes a free agent by the law,” replied Villcquier, 
on the morrow of If that day passes, it is 

f me, prayers and will be all that can be used ; 

lor tbc Parlianienbfl^mHL its jurutcction to her, and not 
the King hiiiisclt\MSHH|Kr to wed any one she docs not 
choose, r^fore tjpjlmpoa, cer guardian can ; for such is the 
feudal law of this Mam, that she can be forced cither to re- 
sign her lands or produce some one in her stead to lead her 
xctaincrs m the King's service. The law has been somewhat 
stutched, it is true ; but on more than one occasion, with the 
con -Lilt of the King, the guardian of a young lady difficult to 
plui 0 , has compelled her to make a choice, and the Parlia- 
ment has banctioned the act.” 

you not her lawful guardian, then?” demanded the 
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^ung Marquis, “ that you should hesitato, in hopes of the 
Duke of Guise's death. ' 

** I mtdtitain that I am her gusurdian,” replied Villequier, 
** and my suit is before the Parliament ; but I should be 
much more certainly her guardian if the Duke of Guise were 
dead,” 

“The Duke of Guise dead!” said Caspar dc Montsoreau 
sullenly. “ A thing improhablej, unlikely, not to be counted 
upon. If that be all my hold upon you, Monsieur de ville- 
quier, the hopes that you have held out to me arc but slight 
in fabric and mundation.” 

“ Hear me, my good ypung friend,” teplied Villequier. 
“ They are not so slight as you imagine. In the first place, 
we have ibr some time held in France that rash and trouble- 
some persons wiio oppose our progress, or thwart our desires, 
are to be encounterca for a certain time by the arts of policy 
and by every soft and quiet inducement we may hold out to 
them. When we have been patient as long as possible, and 
find that tliey are not to be frustrated by any ordinary inetins, 
it becomes necessary to put a stop to their opposition, and to 
remove them from the way in wldch we are proceeding. 
!Now, the Duke of Guise has been very busily teaching a 
number of persons, both high and low,ithat his prolonged life 
would be extremely inconvenient to them. Biron docs not 

love him, D’Auroont abominates him, D'O has good cause 

to wish him a step beyond Jerusalem ; Henry of Kavarre has 
in him a bitter enemjr ; the rash, vaiu Count of Soissons an 
obstacle and a stumbling-block ; and though 1 am his humble 
servant, and the King his very good friend, yet both Henry 
and myself could do quite as well with oilt him. B^^sides 
these, there are at least ten thousand more iii France who 
would walk with their beavers far more gallantly, if there 
were a Guise the less in the world ; so that 1 say, nu very 

S robable reasoning, that I would fully as soon reckon upon the 
fe of a man of eighty, as I would upon the robust, po^ve^^lll 
existence of Henry of Guise even for an hour. But putting 
all that aside, Monsieur do Montsoreau, taking it for granted 
that he lives, what can I do but what I propose? You have 
the King’s promise and mine in writing ; we can do no more. 
The cause is before the P^liament, and Henris restraincHl in 
his own court, at war with his own subjects, and driven i’rom 
his own capital, depend upon it, will n^er sign your contract 
of marriage with MademoiseUe dc Clairvaut till every other 
hope has failed ; ay, and what is more, till he sees before him 
a very, very great object to be gained by so doing." 

“ A fresh object, you mean, Monsieur de Villequier," re- 
X>lied Gaspar de Montsoreau. 1 know that this is the way 
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in which kings and statesmen deid with men less wise than 
theiuht h^CR. There must bo always one object secured to ob- 
tain the 7 )romise, and another to obtain the performance. 
Pray, wba\ is the new object, Mftnsieur de Villequier? and is 
it sure, that if an object be held out of snUBcieut worth and 
importance, the King will not dnd <jsome specious reason for 
drawing back, i»r that some new irr^sietitile obstacle does not 
present itself V” 

*** Consider the King^s situation, Mohsieur de Montsorean,’* 
replied Villequier, ^^with the Duke ol Guise constantly at 
his side, dictating to him all his movements, with the question 
of guardianship eveu now lying before the Parliament, he 
would run the very greatest risk at this moment if he iverc to 
do as w^e both wish, and forcibly hurry on this business to a 
conclu<iioa. But the aspect of alfairs is changing every day 
— the Count of Soissoiis has come to join him ; Henry of 
Kuvarre himself has sent him oilers of assistance and sup- 
pOTt ; Epernon, roused into activity, is levying forces in dl 
parts or the countr}’", every day the King may expect to 
make some way against the party of his adversaries ; and 
therefotc every day is something gained. But even were 
it not so very hazardous to attempt anything of the kind 
at present, you could not expect the King to risk much, aud 
embarrass his policy for your sake, without some individual 
motive. That this business should take place is your strong 
and intense desire. It is very natnral that it should be so ; 
but neither the King nor myself have any such feelings, pas- 
sions, or wishes. Let us each have our advantage, or our 
gratification, in that which is to cn^uc, and 1 will undertake, 
and pledge myself ill the most solemn manner, that Madeinoi- 
Sclle de Olairvaut shall be your wife before next Christmas- 
day.” 

Caspar de Montsorcau paused and thought <sarefiilly over 
all tliHt had been said. “I thank you, Monsieur de'Ville- 
quiev,’^ he said, “for speaking freely in this matter. Let us 
cast awny nil idle delicacy. Things have happened to me 
lately w hich have taught the to hold all such empty verbiage 
at naught. Let us look upoh this business as a matter of deal- 
ing — a matter of merchandise.” 

“Exactly!” replied Villequier, raising his eyes slightly, 
but not beeming in the least degree ofiended. “ Let us con- 
sider it in such a light. Every matter of policy is but trade 
upon a large scale.” 

“ Well, then,” continued Caspar de Montsoreau, in tlic same 
bold lone, “ I wdll look upon you and the King, Monsieur de 
Villequier, as two partners in a mercantile house. Now, what 
sort of mcrchandisa is it that you would prefer to have in 
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ibart^ for your aigtiitdre to my man^e^contract witli this 
young lady? Shall it I jc money?” 

“ Money 1” e^cclaimod Vilfequier, with a slight ironical 
smile playing about the ODtners of his mouth. Hare you 
any money ? It is i^eed a l^pnsing thing to hear any one 
talk of money exe&p^i the l^ke of Guise or the I>ake of ^ 
Bpernon. Why, Insures me upon his honour, that 

the very dispatch wht& h^ tras ordered to send to Soissoas, 
to forbid positively.the Duke of Guise coining to Paris, was 
stopped ; for what re^on think you ? Because, when he took 
it down to the treasury, there was not found fifty livres to pay 
the courier’s expenses. The courier would not go without the 
money — Bellievre liad nohe to give him ; so between thifim 
both they carried the King’s dispatch to the post, and put it m 
with the common letters. The letters went to Rheims before 
tliey were sent to Soissons, and the Duke of Guise was in 
Paris while the ordet to forbid him was on the road.* 
Money! Oh, certainly, money above all things,! But pray 
do not let it be a large sum, lest, like an apoplectic epicure, 
the King’s treasury and my purse die of sudden reple- 
tion,” 

“ Well, then, Monsieur de Villequier,’* said the Marquis, 
after taking one or two turns up and down the room, I will 
tell you what I will do, to show you how dearly I hold the 
gift that is promised me. On tlie day of my marriage with 
Marie de Clairvaut, when it is all competed, the benediction 
said, the contract signed, your name as guardian, and the 
King’s in confirmation attached, I will place in your hands the 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns of the sun.” 

“Heavens and earth!” exclmraed Villequier, in the same 
tone in which he had spoken before, “X did not know that 
there was such a sum in France. If I were to tell it to Mon- 
sieur D’O , he would not believe me.” 

“ But remember, Monsieur de Villequier,” replied Gaspar 
of Montsoreau, not quite liking the levity of his companion’s 
speech, “ this is no jesting matter with me, whatever it may 
be with you ; and 1 must have such sure and perfect warranty 
that you will not betray my hopes again, or ask for even the 
slightest further delay, that there cannot be a doubt rest upon 
my mind ; otherwise——” 

“Otherwise what, Monsieur de Montsoreau?” demanded 
Villequier. “ If we do not keep our words, you know we 
shall lose the great advantage that we hope to gain from you. 

* This is historically true in regard to one of tlie dispatches to the 
Duke of Onise ; and in representing Henry and his coiirtiera as occa- 
eioually acting the part of low and mercenai'y swindlers, fii’st fleocing and • 
then laughing at a dupe, 1 am also borne out by facts. 
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Tliat is the surest bond ! Let the matter stand thus, sir : if 
this marriage do take placc^ as 1 have promised yon it shall, 
the hundred thousand crowns of gold are paid ; if not, wc 
are the losers. I see no alternative beyond this/* 

“ By heavens ! hut there* there shall be one,” an- 

swered (laspar de Montsoret^ impetuously. see that 
Monsieur de Villcqnier, who is suppeied to couiet upon every 
chance and circumstance, collateral and^ direct, has forgotten 
one or two points, although he has not forgotten that 1 am 
heir of my brother’s lands, both of Logeres and Morly. But 
1 will only put him in mind of what might take place on either 
side. The King and Monsieur de Villequier might find ob- 
stacles of great import rise jip against my wishes, or they 
might find greater advantages in some other quarter; they 
might think it worth while to keep me trifling in inactivity, or 
employ me in their service against the encn\y. ^J'hey might 
do all this, and then forego the sum named for a greater. I, 
on the other liand, Monsieur de Villequier^ might see waver- 
ing and hositalion ; I might grow tired of 'waiting and depend- 
ence ; I might say to-morrow 1 have no certainty in this bu- 
siness, and J might give niy banner to the wind, broider the 
cross of the League upon my breast, or assume the double 
cross of Lorraine, and either range the spears of Moutsorcau 
and Logercs in the ranks of the army of Mayeiine, or, march- 
ing to Chartres, Tours, or Blois, might bow me lowly tltoy 
Lord of (hiise, and begging him. to forget the past, sw^ear my- 
self his fititliful servant." 

Villequier gazed on him for a^moment With certainly not 
the most friendly expression of countenance, and was about to 
speak ; but the young Marquis, conscious of his own import- 
ance, waved his hand, saying, Kay, nay, Monsieur de Ville- 
quier ! on all and on every account the plan X am about to 
propose is the only one that can be followed. Of course, in 
dealing with his Majesty, I cannot treat as crown to crown ; " 
and he smiled somewhat bitterly. “ But I must treat with 
you as gentleman to gentleman, and leave you to entreat his 
Mqjest}*, urgently and zealously^ as I doubt not you will do 
it, to accede graciously to our views. Thus tlien shall it be, 
that you and Ibe King shall enter into a bond with me, by 
which 3 'ou shall engage that Mademoiselle de Clair\^aut shall, 
with the full consent of both parties expressed by their signa- 
ture to our marriage -contract, become my wife on or before 
next Ohristmas-day, and in default shall be subject to aincrcc- 
meul in whatsoever amount the rarliamcnt of Paris may 
judge that 1 am damaged by the want of performance. This 
, is merely to secure tliat the matter be explicit; and in the 
same fnmd may be placed my engagement to pay the sum 
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flamed, upon the fttliilmcnt of the contract. This is fair, and 
only fair ; and you know my last resolve.” 

“ In truth, Monsieur de Montl&oreau,” replied Villeqnicr, 
“ if you knew but the state of our finance?, you would see 
tliat we are far more likqjy tc^:he so eager in concluding this 
business as even to risk dang^l%U8 consequences, than to trifie 
with you in any degree.” 

He remembered the curious engagement that he had en- 
tered into with the Abb4 de Boisguerin, and he paused a mo- 
ment, in hopes that Caspar de Montsorcau might show even 
the slightest sign of hesitation : but, so fiir firom it, the frown 
deepened on the young nobleman’s brow, and he replied 
sharply, “ I will trust to no contingencies, Monsieur de Ville- 
qiiier. These are changing times, as you well know. The 
cross Fleurdelisce in your arms* may well be changed, by the 
golden billets dropped around it, into the cross of Lon aine. 
If what I have offered be as good as you say, there is no 
carthty reason why his Majesty of France or yourself, Mon- 
sieur de Villequier; should object to enter into the engage- 
ment with me that I propose.” 

“ Well,” answered Villequicr ; ’•* well, I must do my best 
with the King ; but I dare say, Monsieur de Montsorcau,”' he 
said, in a lower voice, “ 1 dare say you are well aware that a 
little compulsion, perhaps, must be used in this instance.” 

lie thought he saw hesitation, and be went on the more 
eSgerly, for he wished to av^oid the written engagement. I 
must be permitted to use what means I think fit to wring con- 
sent from tlic young lady herself. !Nor must I have one 
word of objection on your part, whatever you sec or hear — 
no asking for delay ! — ^no yielding to her tears. One word of 
such a kind, remember, vitiates the engagement upon odr part, 
but leaves you as strictly bcoipd a$ ever.” 

Gaspar de Montsorcau gazed down upon the ground f^ternly 
for several moments, with his %ows contracting, till his eyes 
were nearly hid beneath them. His fingers were seen to clasp 
into the palms ol' his hands, as if the n^ls would ha^ e buried 
themselves there. ’ But after a short and terrible struggle, 
the evil spirit maintained its ascendancy, and he exclaimed, 
“ Be it so ! Be it so ! But in the meantime, sir,” he continued 
abruptly, “ there is one tiling I have to demand. iJow have 
I been Jed with hopes, and meeting nothing but disappoint- 
ments, for the last two months — ^1, who dared all, and under- 
went all, to snatch her once more from the power of the 
Guises. "When forced to fly, it was under your power and in 
your charge I left her ; and yet, though this is the fourth or 
fifth time that you and I have met, 1 have never been able to 
• Sucli were tho arms of the Villoqaicr family 
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see her, or to learn distmetly whero she Is. Tliis mnst be no 
longer, ^Monsieur de Villcquier. I need consolation ; J need 
comfoi t ; the only comfort or consolation 1 can find is in her 
nrcsenoe and in her Society. Where is she V — 1 demand to 
know where she is. I was bronghl; to AngonlCme by iiiior- 
^nation that she was in the neighbourhood; but 1 cannot 
discover her, and 1 will be trifled with no longer/’ 

“ By all I hold sacred,” exclaimed Villeqnicr, not a little 
surprised by the bold and d^ing tone and decided manner 
which the young nobleman had so suddenly put on, By all 
1 hold sacred ” 

What is that, sir?” demanded Oaspar de Montsorean. 

Viilcquier smiled. “ Oh, many things, Monsieur de Mont- 
Boreau,” he answered ; “ I hold many things sacred. But 
witli any oath or abjuration that you think most convenient, I 
assure you that Mademoiselle de Olairvaut is not under my 
charge, or in my power at this moment.” 

“ But was so how Jong ago?” demanded the Marqnis. 

About a fortnight,” replied Villequicr coolly. The fact 
is, Monsieur de JNlontsoreau, that hin high and mighty High* 
ness, the Duke of Guise, having come to pay a humble visit 
to Lis Majesty — to congratulate him, I suppose, on being 
driven out of Paris — gave significant notice to the King, on 
their first interview at Chartres, that he believed Madenioi- 
sellc de Clairvaut to be in my hands, and that he would have 
her instantly delivered up. 1 was not present, you know, but 
everything passed as the Guises wished. 1 dare say yon have 
heard all tlie rest ; Epernon was banished, and fled to Angou- 
Itoc lierc, stripped of his high posts and manifold einolu- 
tnents ; <7uise m'es created generalissimo of the King s armies ; 
in fact. Guise dictated the law to tire King, and Henry was 
fain to forgot all the past, or to cover tho bitter memory with 
ajcMt.” 

** But to the point ; to the point, Monrieur do Villequicr,” 
said the Marquis de Montsoreau. What of Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut V” 

“Why, the King told me,” replied Villequicr, “that the 
Duke demanded her, at all events till the Parliament of Paris 
had decided our cause. The next day the Duke and 1 had 
an interview on the subject; but err that, l^bad placed her 
in tho hands of a friend, and begged him to remove her for a 
time from the boiHie wliere she then was. Tiie l)uke was as 
imperious and unceremonious as an executioner. He vowed 
that i should give her up to him at once ; and tbougli we did 
onr best to deceive him, exactly os we had done with your 
• wild thongbllcfc.3 brother, the Duke did not so easily believe 
tts ; and both 1 and the King wete obliged to swear iixmn the 



mass that she was not in ottr power, and thot we knew not 
where she was. That was easily done; but Henry's low 
lau^h had nearly betrayed the whole ; and the Duke swenre 
loudly, and menaced high, that if he were deceived, he would 
have vengeance.” 

“And now, Monsieur de Vfllequior,” said the Marquis, 
“ where is she now ? And who is the IHend in whose hands 
you have placed her?” 

Villequier paused for a single moihent, as il to cont^ider whe- 
ther be should tell him or not Eat a moment after he an- 
swered With a smile, “ The itiend in whose hand she is placed, 
Monsieur de Montsoreau, is one iu whom at that time you 
yourself placed great confidence. I trust the same feelings 
exist still towards him. 1 mean the Abbd de Boisguerin.” 

Gas]ka7 de Hontaoreau started at the intelligence with feel- 
ings of angry dissatisdietion, whicli he could haidly account 
for to hiukself, but which he instantly strove to conceal from 
the keen eyes of the artful man with whom he was dealing. 
The exclamation of “ Indeed I” however, which broke from 
his lips, was uttered in a tpne which instantly showed Ville- 
quier that the tidings were by no jneaiis phasing ; and while 
he Bud'ered the young Marquis to digest tnem at leisure he 
laid out in his own mind a plan for keeping the Abbd and his 
former pupil at variance, not with any clear and definite 
obicct, indeed, but for the purpose of having a check upon 
the young Marquis at any future moment, in case of neces- 
sity. Villequier felt, too, that the clear, artful, and unscru- 
pulous mind of the Abbd dc Boisgucrin was far better to deal 
with, and frustrate him in any purpose that he might enter- 
tain, than that of the young Marquis, which, though not de- 
ficient either in acuteness or policy, was constantly misled by 
.inexperience, or by the impetuosity of strong passions. lie 
felt that the counsels of the Abbd might, under many circum- 
stances, if given sincerely, be a safeguard to (hispar do 
Montsoreau against his arts ; and he therefore saw no slight 
advantage in encouraging feelings of doubt and dissatibfaciioii 
in the mind of his young oom panion. 

“ It is surprising,” said the Marquis, “ that the Abbd did 
not communicate to me the facts which you have mentioned, 
Monsieur de Villcipiier; but 1 suppose that you bound him 
down to secrecy.” 

“ To general secrecy,” replied Villequier, “ as was abso- 
lutely necessary. But you, of coarse, as my friend, and as 
the person most interested — ^you, of course, were excepted. 
^ 0 , Monsieur de Montsoreau, no ! In this business the 
Abbe has acted upon his own judgment. He was then at 
BloiSy you know. I was in great haste, knew no other person 
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to Tvliom I could apply, axid therefore entrusted him with the 
task, thinking him also at that time, you must remember, sin** 
cerely, truly, and devotedly j’our friend.” 

“ And have you any cause, Monsieur dc Villequicr,” de 
manded the* Marquis, “have you any cause to suppose now 
that he is not my friend ? ” 

“ Nay, Monsieur de MontBoreou replied Villcqiuer. “ If 
you are satisfied, 1 have nothing to aay. 1 only tliouglit you 
aecnied dissatisfied, and ” 

“And what. Monsieur dc Villequier ?” demanded the Mar- 
quis, seeing that he paused. 

“ I was going to say,” Replied' Villequier, “ that it might he 
as well tor you to be upon your guard. We are living in 
troublous times, Monsieur de Montsoreau. We are both of us 

E laced in a delicate situation ; every word and action ought to 
e guided by policy and forethought ; and though 1 do not 
wish to wound the delicacy of your friendship towards your 
relation and friend, Monsieur dc Boisgucrin, yet we all know 
that he is a skilful politician, and that when, some } ears ago, 
oven as a 3 oung man, he appeared at the court of France, her 
Majesty the (iue^ mother was heard to say, she was glad 
when he was gone, for she was confident that he would outwit 
Satan himself, and therefore might go far to outwit her.” 

“ I should not mind his policy,” leplied the Marquis. “ I 
should not mind his policy, if you had not insinuated doubts 
as to whether he was at heart my friend.” 

Villequier answered nothing, but gassed down upon the 
ground with his brow somewhat contracted, and then stiired 
the rushes on the floor with the point of his swoid, as if dc- 
tennined not to make any leply. 

“ You are silent, Monsieur de Villequier,” said Gaspar of 
Montsoreau ; “ and yet there is hanging a cloud of much 
thought upon your brow, as if there were mtelUgeiice ni your 
In’casl which >ou could give, but would not. 1 beseech you, 
you arc really friendly to me, or, to speak more plainlj', 
^ our interests in this business are in some degiec linked 
l^cther, I beseech you to let me know fully and fail h u liat 
think, and what you know, of the Abbd de Boi«guei in.” 
’^•Thus adjured, Monsieur de Montsoreau,” rejilicd Ville- 
quiet, “ I can but answer you, that I do not think Monsieur 
dc Boi-?gueriii is as friendly to you as you suppow. Depend 
upon it, he has his purposes to answer first, and }ou 
aic but a secondary tff)nmCration, if not, perhaps, a tool.” 

; “ These aie grave ehsErges, sir,” said Gaspar de Alontsoreau, 

,Somewha1 angry at the term tool. “1 should like to have 
^ Home proofs to sustain them.” 

“ See I you are angry already,” cried V'illequier. “ How- 
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eTer, at the present moment I have no pi^oofi to give. At 
some i4jture time^ay;, before the period of your marriage 
■with Matlemoiselle de Clairvaut — may give you such proof 
of what is the Abbd's real character and real feehngs towards 
you, that you will say 1 am, well justified. In the mean* 
time, I have warned you sufficiently to put you on your guard. 
That ia enough for the present moment ; you must act as yon 
think fit ; but still you will be prepared. IVi^er, I have only 
to say, that it is not I that keep you from seeing Madcmoiselm 
dc Oiairvaut. You ha've my Ml will and cemsent to see her 
when you will. I would not, indeed, have you visit her too 
often, lest discovery should ensue, and Ouisb obtain possession 
of her at once. But your own discretion must he your guide. 
I will now leave you, ^fonsieur de Montsoreau; and, depend 
upon it, you will not find that I will tail you in any of the 
promises 1 have made, and will very soon return to you with 
the business arranged by the King, in the manner that you de- 
sire. We must then wait until further delay be judged dan- 
gerous : then, if nothing occurs to relieve izs from the other 
obstacles, we must in the end step over them ; and, forgetting 
a little law, conclude your marriage', whether the Parliament 
awards me the guardianship or not. When once she is made 
your wife, they cannot easily unwife hgr.'’ 

Gaspar de Montsoreau, flill of thoughts rather than words, 
did not pursue the conversation further. ‘‘ I have but shown 
you scanty courtesy, Monsieur de Villequier,” he said, “ in 
not aslcing you to make your home of my poor house. It is 
not, indeed, such as I could wish to offer you, having been 
taken from its bankrupt lord in some shght haste. But 

still 

“I thank you most humbly, Marquis,'’ replied Villcquier. 
“ But I am bound further, to the city on the hill there. I 
must lodge witli Epernon to-night, for I have messages to him 
from the^King.” 

Thus saying, after various more such ceremonious speeches 
as the age required, YilJequier took his departure, and mount- 
ing his horse, which he had ordered to be kept still saddled 
in the court-yard, he rode on towards Angouldme, followed 
by his train. As he did so, he once more thought over the 
aUiaucc between Gaspar de Montsoreau and Marie de Clair- 
vaut. “ If I can bring it about,” he thought, “I not only 
gain this sum he promises, but bind him to me for ever. I 
am her nearest male relation, and, I could not well find such an 
alliance in France. Montsoreau, Morly, Logbres ; it is a won- 
derful combination ! But even were it not for that — were it 
half as good — where should I get the man in France who^ 
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would give a hundred thoumd golden crowns for the pos* 
session o£ such a cold piece of pretty marble as that” 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

Whils the conversation just narrated was taking place, and 
t]ie chai'actcr and views of the Abbd de Boisgucrin were 
being commented upon in a manner wljiith he could but little 
have wished, he himself was pursdn# Us way towards the 
town of Angouleme, with leehnp:s and ^rposes varying at 
every step ; though in his case it was not tne slightest sting 
of remorse or regret which occasioned this vacillation of pur- 
pose. 

Probably there never was a man on earth who wholly and 
entirely siiliod the voice of conscience, and tj^ere might be 
moments when the Abbe’s own heart reproached him for 
things which he had done. But the habit of his thoughts 
was (iiiic'Tcnt. He had been brought up in a school where 
right and wrong were so frequently confounded for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the« temporal dominion of the church, 
that, at a very early period of his life, he had arrived at that 
conclusion which the sceptical followers of Pyrrho arrive at 
by a more lengthened process, namely, that on earth there is 
no absolute and invariable right at wrong. 

The Jcbuits had taught him, that what was wrong under 
some circumstances, and marked by tlie reprobation both of 
God and man, wa^ right under other circumstances, and even 
praiscwortiiy ; and. forgetting the cautious restrictions under 
wbicii the wiher and the lietter members of the order at- 
tempted, though vainly, to guard the doctrine, his keen and 
clear mind at once determined that, if fraud could ever be 
pious, virtue of any kind could be but a name. If there were no 
invariable and universal standard-^if his thoughts and bis ac- 
tions were to be governed by the opinions and directed to the 
purpiises of men — the only rule of virtiie, he saw, must be 
the a])probation of others like himself i as every course 
of action must have an end and object to secure energy in 
pursuing it, lie readily fell into the belief that gratification 
was the great object, and men’s good opinion but to be sought 
as a nicaus to that end. 

It may be easily conceived how far he wont on upon such a 
conr'-e (!f rca««ouir»g. It naturally ended in the disbelief of 
ever} thing that other men hold sacred; yet he put on all the 
semblances oi religion ; for as he believed in no hereafter, to 
^doso did not seem to him an impious mockery, but merely an 
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unmeaning ceremony required by society. Everything bad 
become with him a matter of calculation ; anything that waa 
to be obtained was to be obtained by a certain price ; and, as 
he himself declared, he never regretted giving any price, pro- 
vided the object was attained, arid was of equal value. 

It was his passions alone that led him wrong, and made him 
calculate falsely. They had done so more than once in life^ 
but yet not frequently ; 3 ^t indeed that he sought to subdue 
them, but that they naturally easily roused. 

It was no rcTnoTsmKU^^'OT regret, that moved him in the 
varying state of hi^|HP||hts, as he rode on. It was doubt as 
to the means thap%e was employing — it was doubt as to 
whether the strong passion, which he felt within his breast, 
was not blinding his eyes, and misleading his judgment, as to 
tlic choice of paths and instruments. He lelt that, on the pre- 
sent occasion, lip calculated not so coolly as he was accustomed 
to do — lie liilt that the object he had proposed to hinisell^ — 
or rather, which passion^ and rash passion, bad suggested — 
was one so great and so little likely to be obtained, that the 
means employed must be great and extraordinary also ; and 
that no single false step could be taken without the loss of 
every hope. 11 is sensations were all strangely complicated, 
however. He felt and reproached himself for feeling that the 
passion in his heart had grown up so powerful, so overwhelm- 
ing, that wiien he thought of staking life itself upoti the issue, 
not a hesitation crossed his mind, and that he was ready to 
say, like a love-sick boy, Let me die, if she be nof mine !” 
But, with that passion, he had mingled ambition, both as a 
means and as an end ; prospects had opened before his eyes, 
which had roused in his heart aspirations, which he thought 
he had put down ; and not only to succeed in his love, but to 
gild that love with pageantry and state and power, had now 
become his oliject. 

Still, however, he remembered, that, in grasping at these 
high things, he might overlook matters which would prevent 
him reaching them*, and, after riding on quickly Ibr some 
time, he drew in his rein, to think more calmljs to review his 
situation, and to calculate exactly all the important, the criti- 
cal, steps, which were now to he taken. 

What am I next going to do V” he thought. “ To seek 
fora priest, who may work upon that impetuous, weak-minded 
boy, to yield the object of his passion, because, in the ptirsuit 
thereof, he has shed his brother’s blood. And yet, is it likely 
that he will yield it ? No ! I fear not! and yet stronger minds 
than bis have been bowed down by superstition to greater sa- 
crifices. He may, it is true ; and it may be as well to secure 
that chance ; but then, even then, only one small step is 
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gained, li one conld get him to jdeld all his great possessions 
at the J^ame time, that were something ! But he will not do 
that ! Two centuries ago wc would have sent him to the holy 
land ; but those good times are past. What, then, is to he 
done? — To hurry him on into some rash enterprise, and, shar- 
ing his clanger, take the equal chance of which shall live and 
‘which shall die? — That were a gamester’s policy indeed. — 
23 0 ! we must find more easy mea uaA an that.” 

“ However,” continued the Aiy||||||^ a pause, “ in the 
meantime, I must strike i^r mysel^|||^K She hates and ab- 
hors him evidently. T myself have 'slHKpo rash and rough 
■with her. My passion has been too iinp^hous — too liery. 1 
know that those women who seem so cold and circumspect arc 
often like ^tna, icy above, bat with fire at the heart. But 1 
have been rash. She will easily forgive that otic-iico, how- 
ever, and forget it too, when I can woo her as one unbound 
by the clerical vows, and companion of the high and great. 1 
must lose no time, however, for events arc drawing clearly to 
a mighty issue. Here is the pai-ty of Henry, anil the party 
of the League. I must choose between the two without de- 
lay. And yet the choice is soon made. In the first place, it 
■would be long ere Guise would trust me: in the next, he 
would never iove me : in the next, he himself is not long- 
lived. As 1 have seen a bird, when hit by a skilful fowler, 
tower high into the air before it tails, so Guise is soaring up 
ivith mighty elFort, which will end but in Lis own destruction. 
I will away to Hpernon at once. lie' is the man whose for- 
tunes will yet rise ; his unconquerable spirit, his courage, de- 
termination, and activity, his gross .selfishness, his insolence, 
liis very weakness, will all contribute to siijiport him still. 
This is a Avorld in whicli such things thrive ! JCpcrnou must 
be the man ; and if I show him such cause as I can show him, 
he may well be glad to attach me to himself, as increasing his 
jxnvcr, and enhancing his importance, with the King, ft is 
to him 1 will go ! Doubtless hi.s reverses have humbled him 
somewhat, otherwise it'were no light task to deal on such sub- 
jects with Kpernon.” 

In judging of Epernon, the Abbe judged by mankind in 
general, for in almost every brea.st pride is a cowardly quality, 
atiCl, once depressed, sinks into grovelling suhmissioji. Kpdr- 
non, however, was the exception to the general rule, and seem- 
ed rather to rise in haughtiness under adversit 3 \ 

With thoughts like those which wx have just detailed, the 
ALIk' spurred on towards Angoiildrne ; but as he began to 
clinil) the steep a'^cent, he saw several indications of popular 
emotion, which made him hesitate for a moment, as to whether 
‘ he should proceed or not. There were two or three groups 
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of citizens all spejiking eagerly together, and in low tones ; 
and at the gates of the city he remarked a man whom he had 
seen belbre, and knew to be the mayor of the place, convers- 
ing in a low tone, but in what seemed an anxious manner, 
with the soldiers of the Corps de Garde. The Abbe contrived 
to make his horse pass as near them as possible, but at the 
same time aflected to be deeply busied mth his own thoughts, 
while really listening attentively to their conversation, lie 
could only catch, howgi^) the end of one sentence and the 
beginning of a reply^^B’ 

“ This Duke — a ijHp insufFcrahlc tyrant,” said the voice 
oi the mayor. 

“ Get along ; if ySd were not what j'ou are, I would put 
my pike into you,” replied the soldier ; and w^rit on \\ith 
some observations upon his companion's conduct, not very 
complimentary, the whole of which the Abbe de Boisgueriu 
did not hear. 

As he advanced into the town, however, his keen eye re- 
marked many more signs and symptoms ot‘ the same kind, 
from all of Avhich he drew his own deductions ^ and, on enter- 
ing the castle, Avhich was then inhabited by the Duke of 
lOpernon, he dismounted in the court of the giiaid-house, as 
it was called, w'herc there was a considerable number ol the 
Duke’s soldiery loitering about. 'I’hougli it was not the usual 
place tor visitors to dismount, they sulibrcd him to attach his 
horse to one of the large iron hooks in the wall, and, in a few 
minutes after, he was in the presence of the Duke of Epenion. 
Not a trace of humiliation or abasement was to be seen in the 
fluke’s countenance or demeanour, lie was as proud, .as 
fierce, as fiery as ever ; and although he received the 
having seen him more than once in Paris during the late 
events, and .entertaining that degree of consideration for him, 
which a keen and powerful mind almost always commands, he 
nevertheless seemed to doubt wdicther he should ask him even 
to sit down, and did it at length with an air of condescension. 

“ AVell, Monsieur de Boisgueriu,” he said at lengtli, “ to 
what do I owe tliis visit?” 

« “ I come, my Lord,” replied the Abbe, without a moment’s 
'hesitation, “ to offer your Lordship my poor services.” 

The Duke smiled. “ They are of course,” he said, “ wel- 
come, Aloiisieur de Boisgueriu. But the time ol' offering them 
is somewhat singular, when all men think my fortunes on the 
decline, or, perhaps, I should say, utterly down.” 

“ Such it may seem to them, my Lord,” replied the Abbe ; 
but such it seems not to me. There arc sciences, my J.iord, 
which teach us what the future is destined lo produce ; and 
I own that I am quite selfish in luy present act, seeking to 

X 
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attach myself to one 'who is yet destined to uphold the throne 
of France, to affect the fortunes of the times, to triumph oyer 
all his enemies, and to outlive most of them now living.” ' - 

“Indeed!” said the Duke, thoughtfully; “and am I to 
believe this prophecy seriously?” 

“Most seriously, iny Lord,” replied the Abhd. “I my- 
self believe it and know it, as 1 believe and know the great 
totunes that are likely to attend otherwise, perhaps, 

yon might not have seen me hereLj|||||||by.” 

“ That is candid, at all events, the Duke ; “ and to 
say truth, I think that yonr propl[H|p some things, may 
be right ; for 1 feci within my that undiniinished 

power, that sense of my own strcngth^Ymit confidence in my 
own destiny, which surely never can be given to a falling 
man. But yon spoke of your own future high fortunes, sir. 
What may they he?” 

The Abbe paused and looked down for a moment, hut then 
replied, “ I tell not tlie prophecy to every one, my Lord ; 
but to you, to whose services I hope to dedicate those higli 
fortunes, 1 fear not to relate it. It was pronounced long ago, 
in the city of Borne, Avhen 1 was there studying, and as a rash 
young man had entangled myself* in an affair with a lair girl . 
of the city, who suffered our intercourse to be discovered, * 
and consequently well nigh ruined all my prospects. 1 
thought indeed it was so, and was turning my back upon 
Borne for ever, wlicn I met with an old monk, who from cer- 
tain facts 1 told him drew my horoscope, and assured me that 
I should find my fate in France ; that my fortune would be 
brought about by the death of two relations 1‘ar younger than 
myself; and that 1 should suddenly take a share in great 
events, and rule the destiny of others when I least expected 
it Such was the old man’s prophecy, now many years ago ; 
and I have seen no sign of its accomplishment till the present 
time.” 

“And what signs have you seen now?” demanded Eper- 
non. 

“ That 1 have been suddenly led, my Lord,” replied the 
Ahbd, “ from the calm and tranquil quiet of a provijicial li% 
without my own will or agency^ into scenes of activity andjr 
strife ; and that one, out of the two lives which lay between * 
m;: and the great possessions of Montsoreau, Logercs, and 
Morly — lives, wliich in, their youth and hcalthfulncss seemed 
to cut me off from all hope — ^has already lapsed, and left but 
one.” 

“How is that?” exclaimed the Duke. “What life hasij 
lapsed?” 

“That of the young Count ol Logies,” replied the Abbe. 
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“Indeed I” exclaimed the Duke of Epemon in a tone some- 
what sorrowlul. 1 had not heard that. He was a bold, rash 
youth ; but yet there was in hijn the seeds of great things, 
lie was fearless, and proud, and firm : virtues, the parents of 
all dignity and greatness. — ^You say then that there is but 
one hie between you and all these lordships.’* 

“ But one,” rexdied the Abbd ; “ that of Gaspar of Hont* 
sorcau, in regard to whom you took some slight interest, at 
the time his marriagj|.with Mademoiselle de Clairvaut was 
talked of.” 

“ Was talked Duke. “Is it not talked of 

“ Why, my Lon^ replied the Abbd, “ the lady’s evident 
detestation of the young Marquis lias rendered the matter 
hopeless. You yourself remarked it, when you spoke with 
her at Vincennes ; and he is now convinced of it himself. 
The grief' and. depression thus produced have impaired his 
health ; and, indeed, it would seem as if ten years had gone 
over him, instead of’ a few months, since all this afiair began.’ 

“I hope. Monsieur de Boisgucriu,” said the Duke of 
Epernon, witli a bitter smile, “I hope that you have not 
been taking too deep lessons of our friend Villequicr. I would 
rather be a prisoner on a charge of high treason, and with 
Guise for iny enemy, than I would be next akin to ViJlequier, 
and botw’cen him and lands and lordships. 

The Abbe’s brow grew as dark as night. “My Lord,” 
he said, “ 1 will not affect to misunderstand you ; but 1 am 
sure that fate will vrork out its own will without any aid of 
mine ; and had I been disposed to clear the way for myself, 
who should have stopped me, or who could have discovered 
anything 1 did, wdien these two youths have been under my 
cai’c atid guardianship ever since their father’s death?” 

“ I did but jest, Abbe,” replied the Duke. “ But sup- 
posing that the events which you anticipate were really to 
occur, what would he your conduct theii ?” 

“ So sure am I, my Lord,” replied the Abbe, “ that they 
will occur, that ray conduct has been put beyond doubt. I 
Lave already demanded of the Court of Rome to be freed 
' from this black dress ; and my last letters from the eternal 
city announce to me, that the dispensation is already granted, 
and, drawn up in full form, is now^ upon the road.” 

“Ila!” exclaimed the Duke of Epernon, “Js it so, indeed? 
You must have powerful protectors in the conclave.” 

“ I have,” replied the Abbe ; “ and thouirh his Holiness is 
not fond of relaxing the vows of any one without some puis- 
^ sant motive, yet, when there is a strong one, he does not let * 
tlie opportunity of unbinding slip, lest his key should grow' 
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rusty. But however, my Lord, supposing these thinajs done 
away, and 1 Marquis of Montsorcau and Lord of Log^res, 
my first aim and object would be to raise what power and 
forces 1 could, and with my sword, my wealth, and my life, 
were it necessary, serve his Majesty the King, under him 
w'hom X hope soon to see directing the state, namely, the 
Duke of Epemon, if ” 

“ Ay, there is still an //,” replied the Duke. “ Well, sir. , 
what IS the condition?” 

“ It is, my Lord,” said the Abbdih^r a pause, in which 
it was evident that he considered tMlray he was to put hb 
demand, It is. that the Duke of Ep^on will pledge me 
his princely word, that as far as his power and iniiuencG go, 
he M’iil support my claim to the hand of Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut.” 

The Duke actually started back with surprise ; and, forget- 
ting altogether tlie splendid future with which the Abbe had 
been endeavouring lo in^ est his pretensions, he exclaimed, in 
a tone of anger and contempt that chafed and galled the 
spirit of the ambitious man with whom he spoke, “ Yours, — 
yours? A])be de noisgrucriii? you, a poor preceptor in your 
cousin’s house, an insignificant churchman, unbeneficed and 
unknown — to lay claim to the heiress of Claii^^aut, a 
niece of the (ruise, a lady not far removed from a sovereign 
house? On my soul and honour, 1 mind me to write to 
Villoquicr af once, and bid him marry his cousin to this 
young Marquis out of hand, in order to save youv brains 
from bring cracked altogether !” 

“ Villcquirr can marry his cousin to no one,” answered the 
AhlM?, “ without my full consent. No, nor can the King 
either ! ” 

“Mort-bleu I” exclaimed Epemon, with a scornful laugh. 
“Vanity and ambition have diiven the poor man mad. Get 
you gone, Monsieur de Boisgucrin ; get you gone ! I shall 
not trust with any mighty faith to your fine prophecies.” 

Though the Abb<* dc Ijoisguerin felt no slight inclination 
to put ])is liand into his bosom, and taking Ibrtli tlic dagger 
that lay calmly there, to plunge it up to the hilt in the heart 
of Epernon, he showed not in the sughtcat degree the wrath 
which iuternallv moved him. Nay, the great object that he 
had in view made him in some degree conquer that wrath, 
and lie replied, “AVell, my good Lord, I tctll get me gone. 
But, be foie J go, you shall hear another warning, which may 
enable you to judge whether my divinations are false or not. 
It l^ di stined that, in the course of to-day or to-morroAV, you i 
should encounter a great peril. liemember my words! be 
upon your guard ! and take measures to insure yourself 
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against danger. Go not out into the streets scantily at- 
tended ” 

“Oh nol” replied the BukC) with a sneer, “,I do not 
trust myself alone in the streets and high roads without a 
foothoy to hold my horse, like the noble aspirant to the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. T am not so bold a man, nor 
so loved of the people ; and as to chance perils, I fear them 
I not,” 

“ Your acts on youfj^ffim head, my Lord Duke !” replied 
his companion. “ I ^6’vyeu good day.” And turning away 
abruptly, he passed of the room through the long cor- 
ridor, and part of th§ way down the stairs which led to the 
court of the guard. 

He was scarcely half way down, however, when some 
sounds which he heard coming from the other side of the 
building made him suddenly stop, listen, and then turn 
round ; and, ^vith a light step, he retrod his way to the cham- 
ber where he had left the Duke. 

Epernon was busy writing, and looking up fiercely, de- 
manded, “What now?” 

“Fly, my Lord, fly quick!” exclaimed the Ahhc. “I 
L come to give you time to save yourself, for tlie mayor and his 
I faction are upon you. They have come in by the great court, 
and I think have killed the Swiss at your gate. Believe me, 
my Lord, for what I say is true ! Fly quickly, while I run 
down to send the guard to your assistance.” 

His words received instant confirmation, even as the Duke 
gazed doubtftilly in his face *, for a door on the opposite side 
of the room burst open, and a terrified attendant rushed in, 
while eight or nine fierce faces were seen pursuing him 
quickly. 

The Duke darted to a staircase, which led to a little turret, 
and the first steps of which entered the room, without any 
j door, just behind his chair. He sprang up eagerly towards 
the small dressing-room above, and the mayor and Ids armed 
companions pursued as fiercely, leaving the Abb6 to make his 
escape towards the court of the guard, without giving any 
heed to his proceedings. Before the Abbe had passed the 
' door, however, he heard a loud crash, and turned Ids head, to 
see by what it was occasioned, when, at a single glance, he 
perceived that the very eagerness of his pursuers had saved 
the Duke of Epernon. Ten or twelve heavily armed men 
had all rushed at once upon the old and crazy staircase which., 
led to the Duke’s dressing-room. The wood work bad given 
way beneath them, precipitating one or two into the story 
below, and the greater part back into the room itself, but 
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leaving a cbasm between them and .tliie Duke, which it was 
imposbiblc lor them to pass.^ 

Without pausing to make any further remark, the Abb6 
ran down hastily and alarmed the guard; and while the 
soldiers rushed tunuiltuoubly up to defend a co!Yr^i.mder 
whom they all enthusiastically loved, the Abbe de Borguerin 
mounted his horse, and rode quietly out of the toNMi. lie 
doubted not, as indeed it hapnened, tliat the soldiery would 
arrive in time to save their lora, and to compel tlie mayor and 
his comrades to make a hasty retreats 

It was not, however, towards the Chdteau of Way, where 
he had left Gaspar de Montsoreau, that the solitary horseman 
took his way; hut, on the contrary, crossing the Charente, he 
rode rapidly onward by the banks of the river, in the dire ction 
of that field of Jarnac, where, in his eaily days, Henry IT I. 
had given such striking promises of heroism and conduct 
which his aHer-life so signClly failed to fuifi]. 

As he rode along, he thought, with somewhat of a smile 
upon his countenance, that hib last prophecy to the Duke of 
Epernon had met with a speedy fulmment ; and he pondered 
with some bitterness over the parting words which that noble- 
man had spoken to him. 

*^The aspuant to the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvant,” 
he said to himself, “without a single footboy to bold his 
horse ! That may be in the pre<jent instance policy rather 
than anythin^ else, my good Lord Duke. But still we may 
leaiur wisdom, even fiom such bitter words as those. T had 
foi gotten how much all men ■value tlu* gilded ext^'nor. But 
it shall be so no longer. This that 1 aim at must be soon 
lost or won. I have staked life upon the pur'^uit, and all 
that miikob life valuable. And whj should I not stake for- 
tune also? ‘Fortune buys iortuiK,’ '>a;\s the old adage ; and 
as the stake is gioat, so shall my game be bold.” 

His resolution was instantly taken, lie pos'^essed, as we 
have said before, sufficurit wealth to give him competence, 
and to enable him to tnimrlo with decent splendour in the 
Bocicty in which he was lx m. But he calculated that the 
same fortune which put him at ease for hte, might adord him 
the means of nnignifii luco and display, if he resolved to ex- 
pend the whole within a few years. He did so resolve, 
Baying to himself, “ 1 shall either be at the height of fortune 
and enjoyment ere two years be over, or 1 shall be no more. 
It suits me not to go on playing stake after stake, as many 

* Such IS the account ^irtn br the most credible historians. Th^ 
autbuL of tlu life of Iho Duke, M. Girard, who was nearly contemporary, 
giros .1 ditlticufc \cibion: aiknowtcdgcs that the Duke Cod into his 
cahuiet, hut adds that be there dtlcuiled luxubclf hke a bon 
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dOf beaten, like a tennis-ball, from prosperity to ruin, 
and from ruin to prosperity. I have bent myselt to one 
great purpose, and 1 will attain it or die. That is always 
within one's power, to shake off life when it is no longer 
a source of happiness." 

As he thus thought, his horse slowly descended a gentle 
hill by the side of the river, with a meadow down to ,the 
Gharcnte on the one side, and a bank crowned with the wall 
of a vineyard on the other. Built up against the wall was a 
little shrine, with a vir^n and child tehind a net-work of 
iron, and the votive ulfeting of a silver lamp burning below. 

Sitting on the lit& green spot which topped the bank at 
that place — after basing apparently said his prayers at the 
foot of the shrine — was a boy of about thirteen or iburteen 
years of age ; and as the Abbd came slowly near, the youth 
took a pipe out of his pocket and began playing a wild plain- 
tive Italian air, full of rich melody and deep feeling. The 
music was not new to the Abbd ; he had heard it before in 
other lands, when the few pure feelings of the heart which 
he had ever possessed had not been crushed, like accidental 
dowers blossoming on a fbotpath, h/ the passing to and fro 
of other coarser thingsi 

He drew in bis horse and paused to listen, and then gased 
at. the boy, and thought he had seen him souiewhere belore. 
The eyes, the features, the expression of the countenance, 
seemed to be all connected mth some old remembrances ; and 
the air which he played too, brought his memory suddenly 
back to early scenes, and a laud that he had loved. As he 
gazed at the l)oy, who went on with the air, the recollection of 
his person again connected itself with different events ; and, 
though now he was clothed in simple grey, he fancied he 
recopiised in him the youth who had been seen with Charles 
of Montsoreau, when he attacked and defeated the small 
body of reiters near La Fertd, and whom he had also beheld 
more than once in Paris, when he was watching the proceed- 
ings of the young Count in the capital. 

This conviction became so strong, that he went up and 
spoke to him, and found that it was as he suspected. After 
conversing with him for a few moments, he told him that 
ff he would pursue that road for nearly a league, he would 
meet with some buildings belonging to a farm ; and then, 
turning again down a road to the left, he would dud him at a 
chateau upon the banks of the river. The boy promised to 
come, and the Abbe rode on, while Tgnati putting up his 
pipe followed as fast as possible, and soon arrived at the gates 
of the dwelling to which he had been directed. 

He was brought into the presence of the Abb4 by an 
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attendant wearing the colours of no noble house in France, 
and found him with some fruit and wine before him. But in 
regard to the subjeot on whk^ the boy expected to be ques- 
tioned most closely, namelj^, the death of Charles of Montso- 
reau, the Abbd spoke not one word. Notwithstanding all his 
firmness of purpose, notwithstanding the remorseless cha- 
racter of his and of his habitual thoughts^ he loved not 
to touch upon the subject of bis young cousin^s death, unless 
forced on to do so by circumstances. He spoke of Paris and 
of the I>iiUe of Gui.se ; and where he had first met with the 

S Count of Log^res, and of all the accidents that had 
(11 him while in company with Charles of Montsoreau. 
But he spoke not one word in regard to the day of the barri- 
cades, or the young nobleman's death. 

From time to time, while he talked with the hoy, Ignati 
savr that the Abb6's eyes fixed upon his countenance, and at 
length he asked him, “ You are an Italian by birth, are you 
not?*’ 

“ I am,” replied the boy ; ** that is, I am a Itoman.’' And 
be said it with that pride which every person bom within 
the precincts of the ancient queen of empires feels, although 
glory has long departed from her walls, and the memory of 
past greatness is rather a^eproach than an honour. 

“ And what is your name?” demanded the Abbe sharply. 

“ My name is Ignati,” answered the youth. 

“Ignati!” aaid the Abbd, “Ignati! But you have some 
other name. What was your father's?” 

“ 1 do not know,” answered the boy, with his cheeks and 
his brow glowing, “ W'hy do you ask?” 

“Your mother’s, then?” said the Abbe, without replying 
to his question. “ Your mother’s ? what was your mother’s 
name ?” 

“ Her name was Laura Pandolfini,” replied the hoy, gazing 
upon the Abbe witb a degree of sternness in his look. “ Did 
you know her ? ” 

The face of the Abbe changed from deadly pale to glowing 
red in a moment ; and after a pause, he replied angrily and 
abruptly, “I know her? — know her? I know a com- 
mon strumpet?” 

The boy’s eyes flashed fire ; and his hand was in his bosom 
in a moment seeking the knife that lay there. But he had 
put the pipe in the breast of his doublet also, and ere he 
could reach a weapon, which, as we have seen, he was able to 
use with fatal effect, the form of a lady passing across the 
two open doors on the other side of the room made him sud* 
dcnly pause ; and after a moment’s thought, he drew back 
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nishand and said, ^^What yon sayis.ftlse! She deserved 
not the name you have given her !** 

He was turning towards the door, when the Abbe cried 
Stay ! and as the boy turned, he put his hand to his head, 
and mused thoughtfully. Then starting suddenly, he added, 
“ No, no ! It ^ould be discovered 1 — Come hither, boy ! he 
added ; and taking out his purse, he counted out some pieces 
of gold, to 110 light amount; and giving them* to the boy, he 
said, “There, you have lost your master, and seem to be 
poorly off. Take those, and get thee into soaie reputable 
employment.” 

But the boy gave one fierce glance at his countenance, 
dashed down the gold upon the pavement, and exclaiming, 
“ I will have no liar’s money!” quitted the chamber and the 
house. 

The Abbe gazed after him for a moment or two, fell into 
deej) thought, and ended by pressing his hands over his eyes 
and exclaiming, “ I am a fool !” 

After pausing for a few moments more, he said to himself, 
“ 'Well, J must wait no longer here. This girl seems pleased 
with my new demeanour towards j*er. Of my past language 
which frightened her, it seems that very soon no other 
impression will remain but the in#mofy of the deep and pas*- 
sioiiatc love I tcstilied. That is never displcasijig to any 
woman ; and if I can lead her gently on, the matter will bo 
soon accomplislicd, now that tliis her first fancy is at an end, 
and the grave has taken the great obstacle out of the way. 
Love him, she did not, with true, womanly, passionate love ; 
but fond ol* him she was, with the sickly fancy of an idle 
girl ; and her grief will be sulhcicnt to soften her proud 
heart. It is a woudcrful softener, grief ; and she wdll cling to 
>vhosoc\er is near her, that lia-i skill and power to soothe and 
support her. 1 will teach her to love better than she has 
loved’ — But I must write down these tidings. I must not 
tell them to her with my own voice, and with her eyes upon 
me, lest •‘he learn to hate me as the bearer of evil tidings.” 

Ami seeking for pen and ink he wrote a note such as 'few 
others but himself cotdd ha\ e composed. It was tender, yet 
respectful, — ^not lover like, yet through every word of it love’a 
light was sliining — sad but not gloomy — ^melancholy, yet with 
words of hope. When he had done he folded arid sealed it, 

and then, listening to the distant village clock, he said 

“If 1 am absent much longer, Gaspar may suspect; and I 
am rather inclined to believe that some one has roused suspi- 
cions in his mind already. Well, wc shall soon see ; it is no 
very difficult task to rule a light-brained youth like tliat.” 
Thus thinking, and leaving the note behind him on the* 
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table, the Abb6 proceeded to the stables, chose a fresh horse, 
caused it to be saddled and bridled, and rode back to the 
Ch&tcau oi Islay with all speed. Before be proceeded to the 
saloon to join the young Marquis, he questioned his own ser- 
vants as to all that had taken place during hib absence ; heard 
of the long visit of Villequicr ; and planned his own conduct 
accordingly. 

Caspar of Moutsoreau, when he joined him, expressed some 
surprise that he had not returned before, and added, in as 
geuUe a tone as he could assume, I trust, mv good friend, 
that you have been pursuing the inquiries which have so long 
Urustrated us in regard to the dwelling of that sweet girl, whom 
we were very wrong to place again in the hands of Villequicr, 
even though it might have cost us our lives had we either re- 
•mained in Turis, or attempted to take her with us." 

Though tlio young Marquis spoke quickly, his companion, 
who knew bis character to uie very bottom, and could instantly 
see the workings of bis mind when he used any of the arts he 
himself had taught him, perceived at once that Villequicr had 
betrayed the secret of Marie de Clairvaut’s abode ; and he re- 
plied deliberately, “ Yes, Caspar, I have been more success- 
ful ; and I think now — tamed down as you have been by grief, 
and reipiiring some consolation—I think now, I say, that it is 
not only safe but right, to let you know botli that this fair girl 
is in the neigJibourhood of the spot where we now stand, and 
that she is under my core and guidance." 

‘Mn the neighbourliood V" excl^ined Caspar of Montsoreau. 

Under your care and guidance ? How happened I not to hear 
this belore, AbbeV" 

“ Simply," replied the Abbe, “ because the state of violence 
and irritation in which you were when I last returned to you 
finoni Blois — the period when I first became possessed of any 
knowledge on the subject — would have led you into arts of 
irapetuobity, which, in liie firbt place, would liiivc terribly in- 
jured your cause with her; and, in the next, would have dis- 
covered the place of her abode to every one from whom we 
seek to conceal it. Now, however, 1 think you can command 
yourbelf, and you will find the benefit of what has been done 
to serve you. All I require is, that you would let me know 
when you visit Mademoiselle de Clairvaut ; that you would do 
BO with pnidence and caution and forbearance ; and though it 
is not of course necessary that you should desist from pleading 
your own cause with her, yet let it be as gently as may be.” 

The Abbd de Boisguerin knew that Caspar de Montsoreau 
l^uld not do as he asked him ; that it was not in his nature to 
|>plcad his own cause gently. He felt perfectly confident that 

he rash impetuosity of the young Marquis would alienate 
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more and nlore the regard of Marie de Claiiratit, and thu9« 
perhaps, fkcilitate even his own views and purposes. Could 
he ha\c prevented it, he would not willingly have let him 
visit her at all ; but it was zmw impossible to exclude him ; 
and he knew that the secret of Charles of Montsoreau's death 
gave him the power of destroying at once all his former pupil’a 
hopes, if he saw that he even made one step in removing the 
bad impressions Marie previously had received. 

On his part, though not <iuite satiahed with being deceived, 
Ga-spar of Montsoreau believed that the Abb6 had deceived 
him for his own ^ood ; and the selfish purposes which were 
most needful for hizn^to discover, were stul concealed, in spite 
of the warnings of ViHequier. 


CHAPTER XXXm. 

In the gardens of the Chhteau by the banks of the Charente, 
which Abbe de Boisguerin had left to return to Caspar de 
Montsoreau, and m an arbour which had been constructed, as 
is still ordinary with the people of that country, by a number 
of vines entwined over alight trellis-work, with a soft and beau- 
tiful scene before her eyes, and the autumn sunshine gilding 
the glowing waters, Marie de Clairvaut sat and wept, with the 
note from the Abbe which had conveyed to her the bitterest 
tidings she ever had received on earth, open in her hand. A 
day had passed since the events just recorded had taken place, 
and she had now received the news many hours, but her grief 
had not in the least subsided ; and to herself it even seemed 
greater than it had been at first. Her whole thoughts at first 
Sad been bent upon the one painM fact, that he whom she had 
loved with all the fervour, and the depth, and the devotion of 
a heart that had never loved before, was lost to her for ever ; 
that she should never behold again that frank and candid 
countenance, beaming with looks of deep and indubitable af- 
fection ; that she should, never sigain see those eyes poring into 
hers with the intense gaze of love, and Bcoming at once to give 
and receive fresh light ; that she should never hear the tones 
of that musical voice, which had so often assiu'ed her of pro- 
tection and support ; that she should never cling to that arm, 
which had so often brought her rescue and deliverance in the 
moment of danger. Then, she had felt only that he was lost 
and gone, cut oif in the brightness of his days, in the glory 
*and strength of his youth, in the full blossom of his hopes, 
and ere he had yet more than lifted to his lips the cup, which| 
oficred to him by honour, virtue, and sincenty, ought to have 
been a sweet one indeed. 
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Now, however, there had grown upon her mind feelings 
indeed more selfish, but which were the natui^ consequences 
of her situation, and connected intimately with the loss of him 
sne loved. A feeling of desolation had come over her — of 
utter loneliness in the world. It seemed as if she had 
never loved or esteemed or clung to any but himself; as if 
there were no one to protect her, to guide, support, direct, or 
cheer her upon earth ; as if life’s youth were over, the for- 
tune of existence spent like a prodigal, the heart’s treasury 
empty, and nothing left for the immortal spirit on this side 
the grave but penury of every rich and noble feeling, lone 
sc^tude and petty cares, and all the dull anxieties of a being 
■-without an object. 

Desolate, desolate indeed, did she feel : and well too might 
she feel desolate ; for though her grief did some wrong to 
many who loved her as friends and relations, and would have 
done much to ajd and support her ; yet, oh ! what is such 
love and esteem V what is aid and support wrung fi'om the 
midst of liours devoted to other things, and thoughts and 
feelings centered upon other objects, when compared with 
the entire devotion, the pure, single love of an upright, an 
honourable, and a feeling heart — where the being loved is the 
great end and object of every thought and every action — 
where all the feelings of the spirit are hovering by day round 
that one ol)ject, and guarding it like angels through the 
watches of the night ? Oh yes, she was lonely, she was deso- 
late, she was unprotected and unsupported, when she com- 
pared the present with the past ! Well might she think so ; 
'ivell might she grieve and mourn over her own deprivation, 
when she wept for him and for his early end ! 

Some comfort, perhaps, had been indeed afforded her by 
the chan^* which had taken place in the demeanour of the 
Abbe de Boisguerin. She coind never love him; she could 
never like him ; his society could ne^x»r even become tolerable 
to her : but yet it was no slight satisfaction to find that she 
was no more to hear words which she considered as little less 
than sacrilegious, or to endure the eager passion in his eye, 
and hear him dare to talk to her of love. She looked upon 
him as her gaoler indeed, though he Often denied that he had 
power to liberate Jier ; but yet she felt that peace and com- 
fort at least depended much upon that gaoler’s will, and was 
. not a little pleased to find that during the three or four last 
visits which he had paid, no word which could offend her had 
been spoken, no tone or even look that she could tdke amiss 
%vas to be seen, though a certain tenderness and melancholy 
seemed to have fallen upon him, which she could well have 
wished removed, or not so openly displayed. 
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During the very morning of which we arc noy . speaking, 
he had come there again, and his conduct toww^s her had 
been all that she could have desirei^ He had not spoken 
directly of the cause of the deep grief which he saw his in- 
telligence of the former day had brought upon her, but aU 
his words were chosen so as to harmonise with that grief; 
and the object of his visit itself, as he expressed it, was only 
to see wliethcr he could do anything to console her, or to alle- 
viate the soiTow under wliich she laboured. She had thanked 
him for his courtesy and kindness ; but ere he left her, he 
said with a tone of what seemed real regret, that he was sorry 
to say that his own visit would be followed by another, which 
he feared miglit in some degree importune her. 

“The young Marquis of Montsoreau,” he added, “will be 
restrained no longer from seeing you ; and you know, madam, 
it is impossible lor me to prevent him, which I would will- 
ingly have done, especially as the view he takes of the recent 
most lamentable event is not likely to do aught but give you 
pain.” 

“Oh! cannot you stay him?” exclaimed Marie de Clair- 
vaut. “ Cannot you stay him at fhis terrible moment, when 
the very sight of him will he horrible to me ? ” 

“ I fear not indeed, lady,” replied the Abbe. “ I would 
have given my right hand to wcvent his coming; hut he 
seemed perfectly determined. iTowever, when I return, I 
will do my best once more, in the hope that he may yet be 
moved.” And after a visit very much shorter than usual, he 
had taken bis l^vc and departed. 

The fair girl he left had gone out into the gardens, as wo 
have seen, once more to weep alone over the sad and painful 
situation in which she was placed, and over the dark and irre- 
parable loss which she had sustained; but ere she had gone 
out, she had taken the only precaution in her povrer to ensure 
that her solitude would reni^ inviolate, directing the ser- 
vants — who acted, indeed, the part of turnkeys — if the Mar- 
quis of Montsorcau applied to see her, to state at once that 
she was not well enough to receive him, and wished to pass 
some days alone and in tranquillity. 

She wept long and bitterly ; but in about an hour after she 
had gone out, the sound of horses* feet reached her ear, and 
voices speaking at the gateway made themselves heard. She 
could distinguish even the tones of the yomig Marquis, and 
indistinctly the words of the servant in reply. But Caspar dc 
Montsorcau was hurt and oftended by the message she had 
left, and a certain inclination to tyranny in his disposition 
broke forth with his usual impetuosity. % 

“Inform Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut,” he said, “who it is* 
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that desires to see her, and let me have an answer quick. 
Say that I much wish tor a few minutes’ conversation with 
her. What, lellow ! frould you shut the r/ates upon me like 
a horseboy V Get ye gone, and return quickly. 1 will walk 
in the gardens till you come back.” And striding in, he threw 
the gate violently to, and advanced directly to the water’s 
side, as if he could have divined that the object of bis search 
was there. 

Marie de Clairvaut was indignant ; and that feeling for a 
moment enabled her to throw otf the overwhelming load of 
grief, llibing at once, she came forth and crossed the green 
slope towards the chateau, passing directly by Gaspar oi 
Montsoreau as she did so, and intending merely to bow her 
head by way of salutation. He placed himself in such a 
manner, however, that she could not pass on, although he 
must have seen the tears ircah upon her cheeks, and her in- 
dignation was more roused than before. 

‘‘I directed the servant, sir,” she said, when lorccd to 
pause, inibrm you, if you came, that I was not well 
enough to see you, and that I wished lor solitude and tran- 
quillity.” 

indeed, dear lady,” said the young Marquis, con> 
quering the feelings of anger with which he had entered, and 
speaking with a calm and tender tone, I thought, if you 
knew that I was here, if nothing else, would induce you 
to SCO, but lor a few momuit<i, oue wiio has languished lor 
weeks and months for a single glance of your eyes— one who 
so deeply, so tenderly, so cle\otedly loves you.” 

liiose nords sounded harsh, jiaudUl. and iusulting to the 
cars of Marie dc Clairvaut— woi els which, from the lips of him 
she loved, would have been all joy and sweetnefts, but were 
now abhorrent to hci ear ; and looking at him sternly, with iier 
bright eye no longer dimmed, though her lip quivered, she said, 
“ Never let me hear such words again, sir 1 — 1 beg tliat you 
would let me pass ! Marquis of Montsoreau, this is cniel and 
xmgcntlemanly I Learn that 1 look upon myself as your bro- 
ther’s widow, and ever shall so look u))on myself till my d}ing 
day.” And thus, saying, she passi^d him and entered the Louse. 

She li-stened cagerl) for the sound ol horses’ feet aftci she 
had entered hei own apartments, and was very soon satisfied 
that tlie young Marquis had gone back. As soon as she was, 
assured of tliis, she once more went out into the open grounds 
— lor the load ol grief ever makes the air of human dwellings 
feel uppi'cssive ; and again going down to the hank of tlie 
river, sue gazed upon its tranquil current as she walked by 
the side, and though her soirow ceitainly found no relief, yet 
the sight of the waters flowmg beneath her eyes, calm, trail- 
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qml, incessant, led, as it were, her thoughts along with them. 
They becatne less agitated, though still as deep and powerful ; 
they seemed to imitate the course of the river, running on in- 
cessantly in the same dark stream, but in quiet and in silence. 
The tears, indeed, would, from time to time, rise into her 
eyes and roll over her cheeks, hut no sob accompanied them : 
and though a sigh often broke from her lip, it was the sigh of 
deep, calm despair, not of struggling pain. 

It is wonderful how, when we are m deep grief, the ordi- 
nary sounds and sights of foyous nature strike harsh and 
inharmonious upon us. Things that would pass by unheard 
at other times, as amongst the smaller tones in the great 
general concert of the day, then become painfully acute. 
The lark that sung up in the sky above her head, made no 
pleasant melody tor her car ; a country boy crossing the oppo- 
site fields, and whistling as he went, pained her so much, and 
made her gentle heart feel so harsh towards him, that she 
schooled herself for such sensations, saying, He cannot tell 
that 1 am so sorrowful ! lie cannot tell 'that the sounds 
which 1 once was fond of, are now the most distasteful to 
me.” 

A minute or two after, a few notes upon a pipe were played 
immediately beneath the garden walK^ little sort of prelude 
to sec that the instrument was clear ; and unable to endure it 
longer, Marie dc Clairvaut turned ta^eek shelter in her pri- 
son. 

Ere she had tdeen three steps, however, she paused. The 
air was not one of the country ; a finer hand, too, a more ex- 
quisite taste than France could produce woke the instrument 
into sounds most musical, and in a moment after, she recog- 
nised the sweet air which she had twice before heard, and both 
times from the lips of Charles of Montsoreau. 

The memory of the first time that it had met her ear was 
sweet and delightful ; but the memory of the second time was 
as fhe memory of hope ; and, in despite of all, it woke again 
the feelings it had awakened before ; and an indistinct feeling 
of glad expectation came across her mind, like a golden sun- 
beam sliining through the midst of an autumnal iiioming. 
What was it she hoped? what was it she expected? She 
knew not herself ; hut still there was an indistinct brighten- 
ing came over her heart and feelings ; and when the air w^as 
over, instead of flying from the music, she listened eagerly 
for its renewal. 

The pipe, however, sounded not again ; but in a moment 
after, she heard some one say, Hark I” and the sweetest pos- 
sible voice began to sing : — 
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SONG. 

VVoop not, Tjady, weep not. 

Grief slioll pass iiwny ; 

Anffels* <syc8 that sloop not 
Watch the© on thy way. 

Heavenly hands are twining 
Garlands of glad flowers. 

Joy and Hope combining 
Wreath thy futnro hours. 

Diff’rent powei’s ore noar thoe— 
Hrigh^Mope, darlt Despair; 

Let Uio Goddess cheer thee — 
Fly the Fiend of Care. 

Son of Sin and Son*ow 
Despair by cjirth was given : 

Child of tlio bright to*inorrow, 
Hope was bom of Hesiveii. 


Wha{ could it mean? Marie de Clairvaut asked herself. 
The words seemed directly addressed to her, and applicable 
to her own situation : yet the voice, as far as she could judge, 
she had never heard hefore. But still every note, every word, 
appeared to counsel b|>pe, “Can 1 have been deceived?*’ 
she thought, “ Can the Abbd de Boisgucrin and Craspar de 
Montsorcau have combined for their own dark purposes to 
cheat me, to induce me to believe that the one 1 love so well 
is dead?” 

But, alas no ! The Abbe had left, inclosed in his own, tlic 
brief note whicli lie had received from Paris, announcing tlie 
event, and that note bore every apj)earance of being an ordinary 
matter of business, passing regularly through the post-office 
of the capital. Could the song that she had heard, she asked 
herself, again — could it have been accidental ; could it have 
been sung at that moment through one of those strange com- 
binations, which sometimes arise out of entirely indifferent 
circumstances, to give zest to our joy, or poignancy to our 
sorrow? She determined, if possible, to ascertain; and rais- 
ing her voice a little above its ordinary tone, she said, “ Who 
there? To whom do yon sing?” 

' She did not seem to have made herself heard, hoAvever, for 
djk moment after the same voice demanded, “ Is there any one 
^ ,;4hat listens V ” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” she exclaimed, eagerly, “ I listen ; speak on ! ” 
“ Well then, hearken,” said the voice ; and again a new air 
and a new song begaa 
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SONG. 

Ho p:oos away to a far distant land. 

With cross on Lis sUoiiLler and Lvixoo in bis band; 

And nows soon comes bow bis lightning brand 
Has scattered tlio bests of panimio. 

His boantifnl Lady sits weeping and lone, 

And wishes she were where her Knight ban gdne; 
lint she grievoK not bis absence with angiy moau^ 

For hor spirit is full of his chivsJiy. 

Rut what are the tidings come next to her eai'I 
Oh f tidings Jtirk and heavy to hear ; 

How her fcarioas watrior, her husband dear, 

Has fallon *neath the lance of the Moslems. 

How, gallantly staking his life, to save 
From infidel hands the Redeemer’s grave. 

He has f«mght for the righteons and slecits with the brave^ 

’NcaUi the walls of Hierosolima 1 

*Tis true, ob, *tis true ! — yet she will not believe 
“ Ab, no I e’en in dying ho would not deceive ; 

“ And he iiromised, If spirit «snch imwer could reeoivo, 

’* And he fell in his holy chivuhy. 

** To visit Tny side in the watches «f Light, 

“ To comfort my beait, and to gladden my sight, 

“ And call me to join him in countries oC. light, 

“ And dwell in Ids hmtst through oteuiity.” 

Years pass; and he conics not. Nor yet she belie vos 1 
*Tis his absence, hut 'tis not Ivis death that she grieves. ' 

H<ipe strong in allection, her heart still deccivos, 

L(j ! she watches yon Palmer how eagerly, 

To ash him some tidlng«4 of Syria to aiy — 

Rut what is thy magic, oh, thou Palmer gray ? 

She is cbisped in bis arms ! she bos fainted aw'ay I 
And ho kisses her fair cheek how tenderly. 

As the song had gone cm, Marie dc Clairvaut could no 
longer doubt that, tliough allegorical, those words were appli- 
cable to herself. Joy — joy beyond all conception took the 
place ol* grief; all that she had sufferecl, all that she had 
endured in the past, she now felt, indeed, to bo nothing to 
what she had lately undergone. But the ecstatic delight which 
the last words of that song gave, the sudden dissipation of 
grief, “wa-i too much for her to endure, ft was like the light 
that bjind-^ us when we suddenly rush from the darkness into 
the suiisbine ; and she 'who had gone througli' dangers, and 
horrors, and perils of many a kind, firm and nnshakeii, fell 
fainting under the sudden eflcct of joy. flow long she re- 
mained so she knew not; but at all events it was not long 
enough to attract the attention of the people of the house, 
from the windows of which she Avas eercened by a thick alley 
of trees. Boine one, however, had been near her, for there 

Y 
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were the prints of small feet in the grass, extending from the 
wall to the spot where she laj, and immediately under hcSr 
lumd was placed a small packet addressed to herself. 

Fearful of discovery, sne hid it instantly in her bosom, and, 
as soon as she could, rose, and with a step far slower than her 
wishes, sped back again to the house to read the paper she had 
received, in secret. 

It was written in a bold, free hand ; the date was that very 
morning ; and the first words, “ My beloved.” _ 

Marie de Clairvaut laid the letter down and gasped for 
breath. It was sufficient, it Was altogether sufficient ; every 
doubt, every fear that had remained was now at an end, and 
she once more burst into tears ; but oh, how sweet were those 
tears f how happy I how unlike the past 1 Soon she took up 
the letter again, and through the dazzling drops that still hung 
in her eyes read the bright assurance, uiat he lived for her 
who loved him. 

I have feared,” the letter said, I have feared, that a re- 
port of my death which has been current in this city oi Paris 
should have reached my beloved Marie, and the more especially 
as, by the counsel and earnl^st entreaty of the Duke of Guise, 
I have myself contributed to the spread of the rumour, and 
have taken every means to suffer it to be confirmed. The ob- 
ject of this, however, was to deliver you alone by throwing 
those who so unjustly detain you off their piard ; and some 
days ago 1 came ou into this neighbourhood— where my 
brother, the Abb^ de Boisgucrin, and the Duke of Epemon, 
all are, and io which wc have traced Villequier severiu times 
— in the confident belief that you were not far distant from 
Angoulemc. It might have lieen some time ere I discovered 
your abode, hut accident has liefriended me, and my page, 
who bears you this, and uudertM^es positively to deliver it to 
you, saw you yesterday morning by a most extraordinary but 
tbrtunatc chance. 1 dare not venture near you in the early 
part of the morning, but cxe night has closed in, I will find 
some means to sec and iq^eak with you. As far as possible, 
dearest Marie, be prepared for anything that it may be neces- 
sary to undertake. I fear that you nave already suffered 
much ; but I will not doubt that even the rash and violent men 
who have darqd every crime to withdraw you from those that 
love you best, have treated you with tenderness and kindness. 
I too have siitfered much, but i&t more from knowing that you 
were at the mercy ol’ those who persecute you while I was 
lying stretched upon the bed of sickness, than from the very 
wounds that brought me there. I am now well * I am near 
jmii ; and that is cuough to enable me to say that 1 am happy, 
jidthough there may be perils and dangers before us, as we are 
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still in the midst of our adversaries, and must once more at- 
tempt to pass through a long track of country with obstacles 
at every step/’ 

7'he letter ended with every expression of adection and of 
love ; and a^dn and again Marie de Clairvaut read it and 
DSept, and fell into fits of deep thought, and could scarcely 
believe that the ioyons tidings were true. 

She next asked herself what she could do to favour her 
lover’s efforts. The two or three women who had been ap- 
pointed to wait upon her, as well as the male attendants by 
whom she was surrounded, were strangers to her, and she 
felt that they were her gaolers. There was one of them, 
however, who had looked upon her during the preceding day 
with evident compassion, had watched her tears with sorrow- 
ful eyes, and had spoken a few words of consolation. At one 
time she thought of speaking to that woman, and trying to 
earn her to her interests for the purpose of facilitating any- 
ming that Charles ot Montsoreau might do to effect her libera- 
tion. She hesitated, however; and judging tliat if he suc- 
ceeded in seeing her that evening it be by passing over 

the wall at the spot where she bah heard the boy singing in 
the evening, she lingered about during the whole of the 
evening, listening for the least sound. None was heard, how- 
ever, and at length the bell at the gates ot the enclosure was 
heard to ring. 

Agitated and anxious, fearing that every moment might 
bring (Jharles of Montsoreau to the spot, at the very time 
that other persons were near, she came out from behind the 
trees, and walked slowly on by the side oi ilic river Just at 
that moment a small boat, pushed slowly u]) the current by a 
country boy, passed by the spot where she stood ; but the hoy 
whistled lightly on his way, as he went, and took no notice of 
her ; and lii a minute after, she heard steps approaching from 
the other side, and turned with some anxiety to see who it was 
that approached. 

It was the servant girl we have before mentioned, who came 
towards her quickly, sa^ng, “ You have been very sad these 
two days, lady, and I wish you would take comfort. Here is 
a good man, one of the preaching friars, just colled at tlie gate, 
and I'm sure, if you would but listen to liim, he would give 
you consolation.” 

“ Oh no,” replied Marie de Clairvaut, “ he could give me 
no consolation, my good girl. My own thoughts just now are 
my bus* companiooB.” 

As k e spoke, however, to her dismay she saw the monk 
coming across the green flrom the^ side of the gates, and she 
determined at once to reject all his proffered advice and con- 
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solation, fearinp; that the precious minute for seeing him she 
loved mij^hl he lost l)y this unwonted intrusion. 

“Do lirtten to him, dear lady,” said the girl. “When I 
told him how sad you were, he said he was sure that he could 
give you comfort.” 

In the meantime the fnar approached with a slow step^ 
with his cowl drawn over his bead, and his hand supported hy 
his stafl*. Marie dc Clairvant trembled from anxiety and ap- 
prehension, and only returned the friar^s bcncdicitc by an in- 
clination of the head and an a<^surancc that she did not stand 
in need of the consolation W odered. 

“ Yet listen to me, dangnter,” he said, without withdraw- 
ing the cowl from bis head. But the first tones of tint full 
rich voice proved sufiiciont nearly to overpower the fair girl 
to whom lie spoke. “ If you will hear me hut for five minutes, 
my daughter,” he said, “ 1 think and 1 believe, that I can sug- 
gest to 3011 consolations that you may take to heart; and if 
not, tlic lew Avordh 1 have to speak can do you no harm at 
least.” 

Marie de Tlairvaut bowc4 her head, and took a step or two 
ncaier to the water, while the woman 'withdrew for a short 
spMf'c, fa(» a« to he out of ear shot. But still she remained 
Avatching the two, as if slic were either afreud of having done 
A\roiig ill adtuitting the friar at all, or had suddenly conceded 
some suspicum of his iiurjiose. 'Flic oyes of Marie dc (lair- 
vaul and of ('bniJcs of Montsoreau turned +hatwny, and both 
Maw that they were watched. Could they have followed the 
dictates of their own bcart.M, thc}^ Avould have cast themselves 
into each <»tlier s arms ; but noAV they were forced to stand, 
ruling cverv look and cvcta^ gesture, and asMumiug the de- 
meanour ol‘’ ‘strangers, even Avbile tlie words of love and affec- 
tion were huiMfing from their ite. Tlie young nobleman, 
how< ver, g<ne but brief course w hiM feeling'*. 

iip^hi, Marie," he said, alter a lew W'ords of pas- 
sionate tcndenicss, “this ^cry night at twelve, a boat shall be 
ready ffijfe^u luiderneath that bank, and means pre]}aro(I lor 
vou to t!Q||^nd. It liu** up tlie river in order 

that w'e may dcMund swlltly stream, for tlie current 

is too Ctipid' to permit Of OUit jStemg up Avathout tlu risk of 
lu'lug toj'pe 4 »»t ever)’’ moment. At d amac, howcA er, all is pre- 
pare d hiC m|™fecapc, juid though our journey theme may be 
longer, it xAift }>e more secure. Tan .you be here at tliat hour V ” 

1 can,” t-he said, ‘'and Avill; and, oh! may (lod grant, 
(‘buries, ihiil this time wo inaA' not only come within sight ot 
IhehuM'ii, ii** A\e have twice done before, but roach it aIto-» 
gelbei ; and iicaxt, nevir again Mill 1 sufier them to separate 
me Iron) you, as 1 did on that aAvful day in raris.” 
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“ Even neither I nor the Duke know how it happened, 

said Charles oi Montsoreau. . 

“As I was following the Queen,” replied Marie, rapidly, 
“ some one pulled me by the sleeve, and on turning to see 
who it was, the crowd closed in between me aud Catherine. 
The person who had touched me was dressed in tlie colours 
of the houae of Guise, and he saidf *The Duke expects you 
Mademoiselle. If you will come round this way, I will lead 
you to the other gate where there is no crowd.’ I tollowed 
willingly, and nothing doubting ; and he led me round into 
one of the streets behind, when suddenly I was seized by the 
arms on either side, and hurried along without the power of 
resistance. I cried for help as loud as J could, indeed, but 
they bore me rapidly into the house opposite, where I saw the 
Abbe de Boisguerin, and could hear your brother’s voice talk- 
ing to Monsieur de Villequier. They then put me into a 
chair, the blinds of which 1 could not undraw, and carried me 
rapidly to another house, where I remained for some time, 
till Villequier and th^ rest again appeared. I did all that 
.woman could do, Charles, to make them set me free; but 
what could I do ? what means had 1 to use V — entreaties, to 
which they y^te deaf; menaces, at which they laughed. 
Your brother, indeed, said something that he intended for 
kindness, and the Abbe looked gloomy and sad. But Ville- 
• quicr only smiled for all answer : till at length tidings were 
brought them that they were discovered, and that people 
were coming rapidly in pursuit of them. 1 was then once 
more borne away by Villequier, after a few words between 
him and your brother ; and I heard your brotlier say as they 
parted, ‘1 will delay them as long as possible,’ Where tliey 
took me I know not well, but I believe it was the H6tcl 
de Villequier. — But see, the woman is coming near ! We 
must part, dear Charles ; I fear we must once more part.” 

Nothing more could be said, for the girl now approached ; 
and Charles of Montsoreau, assuming the tone of the triar, 
bade Marie remember his words, and talce them to heart; 
and then, giving her bis blessing, departed. 

Shortly before midnight, wrapt in a cloak of a dark colour, 
in order, as far as possible, to pass unobserved if any eye 
should be watching, Marie de Clairvaut passed througli one 
of the lower windows of the chateau, and with a light step 
sprang into the little cloister that ran along one side ol‘ the 
building, at no great depth from the window. The moon was 
shining bright and full, and every object around, except 
where the jdiadow of the cloister lell, was as clear as if the 
sun had been in the sky. 

She paused and listened with a beating heart. There was 
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no Bound but the murmur of the craick Charente ; and then, 
putting her ear to the open ivindow, ehe listened there to 
ascertain that all was qmet in the house. Nothing stirred ; 
and, knowing how important it was to leave no trace of the 
manner in which her night bad been cdccted, she closed the 
casement carefully, and prepared to go lurth into the moon- 
light. « 

There was something, however, in the stillness, and the 
dearness, and the calmness ol everything that was in itself 
fearful . and she hesitated for a moment before vhe went out. 
At len{^h, however, she ventured across the green and 'shining 
turf, and witli a quick step approached the edge of the water. 
Looking down upon it from above, she codd see nothing 
in the deep shadow (d the bank; but, suddenly, a bright 
ripple caught some stray rays o^, moonlight, and chequered , 
the dark bosom o^ the water with quick lines of silver. 

“ Are you there V ” said the voice of Charles of Montsoreau 
from below. 

“ Yes,” she said. ** How shall I descend 

But, even as she spoke, a figure glided out from the shrubs 
bebidc her, and, uttering a low cry, Marie de Clairvaut per- 
ceived the girl who had given a^iittance the supposed 
frlai on the preceding evening. The sound which she had 
uttered had instantly caught the attention of Charles of Mont- 
soreau , and, spiingiug up the bank, he found the girl with 
her hand clasped round the lady's wnst, but holding up the 
Other hand as if enjoining silence. 

“ You are unkind," said the girl, iu a low tone, “when 
I was kind to you. T have already been bitterly reproached 
for letting m the monk ; and now, if you fly, what will 
become of me V They will say that I did it." 

“Fear not, fear not'” answered Charles of Montsoreau, 

“ and attempt not to detain the lady, my good girl ; for go 
she must and ivill , and, as there is no other boat here, any 
attempt to pursue us will be vain. All you can do by endea- 
vouring to detain her will be useless, and but injure yourself. 
Here ifc money for you," he continued. ^ 

The girl put it away with her hand, replying, “ I want no 
money, sii , but if she goes, I will go with her. I will not 
Bta> here in the power of that dark Abbe. 1 wiU come wi^ 
her if she will let me." 

“ ‘W'lllmgly, willingly," replied Charles of Montsoreau ; 

“ but say not a word, and come quick ; and remember, till 
tht lady is safe under the protection of the Duke of Guise, 
we p<iuse lor no one, so there must he no pretences of 
fatigue." 
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** Fear not,*’ replied the girl ; 1 can bear more than she 

can. But how can we get down the bank ? 

There is a abort ladder,” said the ;^oung Count. “ Come, 
quick t” And in a moment after he aided Marie de Clairvaut 
to descend. It was all done in a moment. The girl followed 
the lady,«the ladder was taken into the boat, and, with joy 
aud satisfaction beyond all conception, the fair girl, whose 
dliys had lately passed so sorrowfully, felt the little vessel 
fluctuating beneath her feet as she seated herself in it ; while 
Charles of Montsoreau, with a man who had been waiting 
therein, pushed the boat away from the bank, and a boy 
seated at the stem guided it into the deeper parts of the 
water. There were but a few words spoken by any one. 

You are sure, Ignati,” said the young Count, ^^that you 
marked every rock and shoal as you came up?” 

** Quite sure,” replied the boy ; and, leaving the current, 
which was rapid and powerful, to bear them on, without dis- 
turbing its smooth surface by the splash of oars, tliey glided 
along quickly down the stream : now in moonlight, now in 
shade, with the high rock^ banks and promontories filled 
with holes and caverns, which border the valley of the Cha^ 
rente, now seen in bright clear light — now rising up against 
the silvery sky, wrapped in deep shadows and obscurity. 

The hand of Marie de Clairvaut lay clasped in that of her 
lover as they sat side by side. Their Hearts were full, though 
their lips were silent ; and the eyes of both were raised 
towards the sky, filled with thankfulness, and hope, and 
trust. Thus they went on lor about two hours, saying but 
little, and that little in low and murmured tones ; but us they 
went, Charles of Montsoreau found occasion to tell her that 
be had luckily effected a new arrangement, and that he had 
procured means of landing and proceeding on their journey 
before they reached Jamac. 

At length, after a voyage of about two hours aud a half, as 
the moon was beginning to decline, a rushing sound was 
heard over the bow of the boat, and the waters of the river 
were seen fretting against a dyke, which had been built 
to confine it in its |iroper course. A couple of houses^ shel- 
tered by two sloping hills, which swept down to the very 
bank of the river, appeared upon the left hand, with what 
seemed a number of living objects gathered about them. 

Marie de Clairvaut turned her eyes to Charles of Montso- 
reau with some apprehension, but he pressed her hand ten- 
derly, saying, “ Fear not, fear not. They are my own people 
waiting for our arrival.” 

The boy guided the boat safely up to the landing place, 
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and the question, Who comes here?” was demanded, as if 
at a regular warlike post. 

“ A friend,” relied Charles of Montsoreau, and gave the 
word Chateau Ihiery. The man grounded his arms, and 
Charles of Montsoreau, springing to the shore, led Marie de 
Clairvaut, and the girl who had followed her, to one of the 
houses, where everything seemed prepared for their re- 
ception. 

He paused for a moment to gaze upon the face of the girl 
who had accompanied them, and to ask her name, which he 
found to he Louise. The countenance was good and frank, 
and gentle, and the natural spirit of physiognomy, which is 
in every one’s brain, gave a pleasant reading ol that face. 

“ Listen to me,” lie said, speaking to her. As ybu have 
preferred the service of this lady to remaining behind where I 
found you, depend upon it every attention and devotion that 
you show to her by the way will be taken note of and well 
rewarded ; and do not forget, that, if possible, you are never 
to leave her, but to do everything in your power, under all 
circumstances, to enable her to reach the Duke of Guise, who 
is her near relation, and whom we expect to find at Blois or 
Chartres.” 

“ Is she so great a lady ?” said the girl, 

“ She is the niece and ward of title great Duke of Guise,” 
replied (. -harles of Montsoreau ; “ and the time is rapidly 
coming when those who have, injured and offended her will 
be severely punished, and those who have assisted and 
befriended her rewarded far beyond their expectations.” 

Having said this, he left them to see that all was properly 
prepared ; and in a few minutes more Marie de Clairvaut, 
with the girl who accompanied her, were placed in one 
of the rude hut roomy chaises of the country, and with 
six horses to drag it throi^h the heavy roads, was rolling 
away in the direction of Limoges, followed by Charles of 
Montsoreau, and a party of five or six servants on horseback. 


CHAPTER XXXrVf 

The autumn was far spent, an early winter had set intensely 
in, frost once more covered tlie ^ound, the last leavee had 
fallen from the trees, and lookmg round upon the thick 
tapestry that covered the walls, and the immense logs of 
wood which blazed in the deep arched fire-place, the tenant 
of a splendid room in the old chateau of Blois smiled when 
he thought of where he had last passed a similar frosty 
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day : in arms in tlie open Held against the encQiies of the 
land. 

Now, however, the appearance of Henry Duke of Guise 
was in some degree different from that which it had ever 
been before. Loaded with honours by the King, adored 
by the people, gratified in every demand, ruling almost 
despotically the state, the height to which be had risen had 
impressed itself upon his countenance, and added to that 
ejcpression of conscious power, which his face had ever borne, 
the ex])ression also of conscious success. His dress, too, was 
more splendid than it had ever been — ^not that he had 
adopted the silken refinements of Epernon or Joyense; not 
that liis person was loaded with jewels, or tliat his car hung 
with rubies: but everything that he wore was of the richest 
and most costly kind ; and as he now stood ready dressed to 
go down to hold the table of grand master of the King’s 
houscliold, and generalissimo of the armies of France, at 
which Henry himself, and all the great nobles of the court, 
were tliat day to be i)rcsent, it would have been difficult 
throughout all Europe — ^nay, it would have been impossible, 
to match his princely look, or to excel in taste his rich appa- 
rd. One single star Reamed upon his bosom, the collars 
of manifold orders hung around his neck, the hilt of his 
sword was of massy gold, and tliin liges of gold embroidery 
marked the slashings , of his green velvet doublet, where, 
slightly opening as he moved with easy dignity, the pure 
white lining below appeared from time to time. There were 
no jewels on his hands, but one large signet ring. lie wore 
no hat, and the brown Bair curling round his forehead was 
the only ornament that decked his head. There was a jewel 
in hia belt, indeed, a single jewel of high price, and the pom- 
mel of tlie dagger, which lay across his loins, was a single 
emerald. 

From time to time, while he had been dressing — indeed, 
we might say almost every minute— some messenger, or page, 
or courier appeared, bearing him news or letters from the 
various provinces of the realm. His secretary stood beside 
him, but every liiie^was read first by the Duke's own eye ; 
and then he handed them to Pericard, either witli some brief 
comment or some direction in regard to the answer to be 
returned. 

“ Ha I” he said, smiling, after reading one epistle. “ There 
is a curious letter from good Hubert de Vins. Hubert loves 
me as his own brother, and yet to read that letter one would 
think be respected me but little. There is no bad name 
he does not give me down to Maheutre and Huguenot, be- 
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cause I tn^t in King Henry, who, he says, is as treacherous 
as a Picardy cat.” 

think with Monsieur de Vins, your Hij^hnesB,” said 
Pericard, who had been reading the letter while the Duke 
spoke, ^ that tnistiDg in the semblances of the King’s lore, 
you expose your life every hour as if it were neither a value 
to yourself or your friends or your couniiy.’” 

“ You mistake, Pericard,” replied the Duke ; “ I trust not 
in Henry's love at all. Whether it be feigned or whether it 
be real tor the time, matters not a straw. If it be feigned, it 
does me no barm, but, on the contrary, daily gives me greater 
power ; if it be true, I receive the benefits thereof for the 
time, well knowing that to-morrow or the next day it will 
change completely, into hate. I’ll tell yon what it is I trust 
to, Pericard : not to the King’s love, but to his good sense ; 
for were I dead to-morrow he could be ten times worse than 
he 18 to-day. 1 am he who stands between him and destruction I 
—-Ah ! who have we here ?” he continned, as the door again 
opened. “ From Provence ; ” — and taking the letter from the 
hand of a dusty courier, he read it over attentively and threw 
it to Pcncard, saying, *^That is good news surely, Pericard * 
]b) the room of the two deputies who were so dimcult to ma- 
nage that we were obb^d to stuff them with carp and trutdes 
till they both fell si^ and ded, we have got two steady 
Leaguers, not to be shaken by threats or moved by choice 
meats. If we could dislodge that viper, Epemon, from An- 
Mumois, all would be clear before us till we reached the con- 
fines of Ilenry of Navarre. But Epsnion is raising troops, 

1 hear ” he added, although he saw that some one had 

entered the room and was approaching him. 

Which he will soon disband, Monsieur dc Guise,” said the 
sirangei, “ as 1 am charged by the King to set out to-morrow 
morning to give the Duke Ins commands to that effect.” 

“ By my life, Mousienr Miron,” said the Duke, “ you will 
have soon to lay aside altogether the exercise of your Kscula- 
pean powers, at least upon his Miijesty’s person. You show 
yourscH so skilfhl in healing the wounds of the state, and 
curing the sickness of the body politic.” 

“Your Highness is good unto me,” replied the King’s 
physician, looking humble ; but 1 came to pay my respects 
to vonr Highness now, not having seen you since the exile of 
Villoroy, l*inar, and the rest. 1 hope your Highness does 
not think thkt their disgrace is likely to affect your interests 
at court.” 

**Not in the least, Monsieur hliron,” replied the Duke; 
^^far from it. I seek to exercise no infiuence amongst the 
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King^a ministers. Those who are good 6ff the state are good 
to me. On the King's good feeling and good sense 1 firmly 
rely.” 

Somebody," said the physician, informed^ his Majesty 
that you were grieved at the dismissal of Villeroy. 1 may 
tell him, then, wat such is not the case, ior he was pained to 
hear it.” 

^^Tell him so, I beseech you,!' repKed the Duke. 
know the King would not wish, without some good reason, to 
dismiss any one that 1 especially esteemed." ^ 

“ Most assuredly," replied Miron ; “ but might I give your 
Highness one slignt warning as a friend, and a most sincere 
one?" 

Most gratefully will it be received," replied the Duke. 
“ Speak freely, my learned sir," he continued, seeing that the 
physici!in had fixed his eyes upon Pericard. Our good Feri- 
card is as silent as your friend Death, Monsieur Miron, who 
tells no tales, you know, to those on this side the grave, what* 
ever he mey do to those on the other. What is it you have 
to say ? ” 

“ It is this, my Lord," replied Miron. “ I should tell you 
first, that 1 do believe the King sluc:^rely loves you, and that 
if you deal but politicly with nis humours, inhere is none in 
wboin he will place such confidence. ' l^ut my good Lord, the 
King's temperament is a strange one — 1 spes^ as a physician. 
It is, indeed, injured by some excesses ; but though by nature 
full of the mercurial character, there was always much of the 
saturnine in it. The balance between these has been over* 
tlirown by many circumstances, and in certain conjunctions of 
the planets, he is strangely and variably affected. Such also 
is the case in the time of these hard frosts. In soft and 

f enial weatlier, he may be easily dealt with : you will then 
nd him but as a thing of wax in your hands. But I beseech 
you, my Lord, remember that when the pores of the earth 
are shut up and filled with this black and acrid frost, 'tis then 
that all the humours of the body are likewise congealed, and 
Henry is at that time filled with black and terrible vapours, 
whicli are dangerous not alone to himself but to every one 
who approaches him unprepared. I say it advisedly, my good 
Lord. Any one who urges the King far at such moments, is 
in peril of his life.'^ But I must say no more, for here comes 
a messenger.” 

1 thank you ‘most sincerely,” replied the Duke. “ Who 
is this packet from ? I must speedily descend to supper," 

* Such, and in 8tiuh terms, strong and fantastic as they may seem, waa 
imdoubtedly the vraiTiing given by the physician Miron, to the Doke of 
Guise not many days before the catastrophe of Blois. ^ 
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‘‘ From his Highness of Mayeuno,” replied the messenger. 

He said it was matter of lilc and death, and commanded me 
to ride post haste.’* 

‘*17a!” said Guise, as he opened the packets and saw the 
contents. “ Our cousin of Savoy in arms in France. 'I'his 
shows the need of unanimity amongst ourselves. He shall 
find himself mistaken, however, il he thinks Guise will for- 
get bis duty to his country. Write Charles of Maycnne 
w'ord, Pericard, to bring Ins troops into such a position that 
they can act against Savoy at a moment's notice, and tell him 
that he shall have orders to do so ere three days he over. 
Send, too, to Rouen, thanking them for their attachment ; and 
see that our agent at the court ol Rome have full instructions 
regarding the Count de Soissons. Ha! here conies our bro- 
ther of the church. My good Lord Cardinal, wc will descend 
together. We shall scarcely reach the hall before the King 
arrives.” • 


The person who entered bore a strong family likeness to 
the Duke, but was neither so tall nor so ]) 0 \vcrtul in person, 
lie was dressed in the ci inisoii robes ol a prince ot the church 
of Rome; and his countenance, ^hich liad much shrewdness 
and some dignity, accorded well with his station. ^liroii had 
retired ([uietly while the Duke spoke ; a sign had dismissed 
the messenger from the Duke of Maycnne, and none but 
Pericard remained in the room. Rut yet the Cardinal spoke 
in a whisper to his brother, who merely smiled, reidying. 

Come, come : we ha\ e no time now to jest.” And thus say- 
ing, he led the way down to a hall, where supper w^as pre- 
pared at tlie table of the (^raiid Master lor all the most dis- 
tinguished guests then lesulciit at Blois. 

The table was co^ cred, as was then much the ensf oin, with 
jewelled plate of many kinds, and various fuuciiiil devices. 
The room was in a blaze of light, and all tbc guests, but the 
King and his particular tram, had already arrRed. They 
were standing back from the table, and, gathered together in 
the Tnagnificent dresses of that period, formed splendid groups 
in diflerent parts of the chamber, w*hilc sewers and other at- 
tenldants, hurrj ing backwards and forwards, brought in the 
various dishes, and set them in their regular order. 

The appearance of the Duke and his brother, tlie Cardinal 
de Guise, occasioned an instant movement amongst the guests, 
and the proudist there bowed lowly to the gallant Prince, 
whose fortunes hitherto had gone on from height to height. 
Hobles and generals of ihe highest distinction eagerly sought 
a word with him, and bishops and prelates of many a various 
eharacter crowded forward, but to touch tbc hand of one who 



stood forth so prominently in defence of the church. 
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In a few minutes the table was covered with the various 
disheSf and intimation that supper was served was immediately 
given to theiKing, who appeared the moment aiflter, while the 
Duke of Guise advanced to the door to receive him, and with 
every testimony of lowly respect led him to the raised seat 
appointed for him. The King was followed by six gentlemen, 
for whom places had been reserved, and amongst them the 
eye of Guise rested upon Villequier. That eye flashed for a 
single moment as it saw him ; but the next instant all was 
calm, and the Duke noticed him especially by an inclination 
of the head. 

As soon as the King had taken his seat, saying, “ Sit, my 
Lord Duke, I pray you ; stand upon no further ceremonies,’^ 
Guise and the rest seated themselves at the table, and the 
monarch and his princely ofHcer bent forward to say some 
complimentary nothing to each other, each at the same time 
nnlblding the napkin that lay before them. As they did so, 
from the napkin of the Duke of Ciuise fell out upon his plate 
a folded letter ; and Henry, who was all gaiety and conde- 
scension at that moment, exclaimed aloud with a light laugh, 
“ Some letter from his lady-love, upon my honour. Kead, 
read, my Lord Duke!. Head, re<jd! Carvers, touch not a 
disli till the Duke has read.” 

The Duke opened the letter smilingn while the King bent a 
little towards that side, as if' jestingly to see the contents. All 
eyes round the table were fixed upon those two ; and it was 
seen that the colour mounted into the check of the Duke of 
Guise, that his brow gathered into a frown, and his lip curled 
with a scornful smile. As far as the paint on the King’s coun- 
tenance would admit, he appeared to turn pale at tJie same 
moment. But Guise, crushing the letter together in Ins hand, 
threw it contemptuously under the table, saying aloud, “ They 
dare not !”*' 

None but the King around the table knew to wluit these 
words alluded: but Henry had seen the words, “ r>ewarc, 
Duke of Guise, your life is in danger every day, Tlicrc are 
those round you from inoruing to night, who are ready to spill 
your blood.” 

The Duke seemed to forget the matter in a moment, and 
by the graces of his domeanonr soon caused it to be forgotten 
also by all those around. Hcjiry resiuued his gaiety and 
tranquillity ; wine anrl feasting did their })art ; and some 
short time after, the King, \vith his glass filled with the most 

* Some’ of tlio DnUe’s historims •‘'My th*ii ho «l]ii not spcjil. the words 
aloud, >rit iiu.vely wrote at tho botiuiiL of the note, “On u'ohoroit,” «m(l 
then throw iv under the Uihlo. 
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exquisite wine of France, exclaimed, Let us drink to some 
one, m 3 r Lord Duke. To whom shall it be ? ” 

It is for your Majesty to command,*' repliq^ the Duke 
gaily. ‘‘Let us drink to our good Inends the Huguenots!” 

“ Willingly, willingly,*’ cried Henry, laughing. “ To the 
Huguenots, cousin ofGuise ; ay, and to our good barricaders, 
too— let us not fbrget them.” 

The King smiled, and many around smiled also, at what 
they thought would be a mortification to the Duke. But 
Guise answered immediately, afVer drinking the toa«it, “ It is 
well bethought of your Majesty; while you give us the 
health ol your bitter enemicR, to give us that oi your most 
faithful servants, who will never cease toi defend you against 
them.” 

He spoke with such an air of good-humour, that none could 
see he had taken any offence, and this matter was also forgot- 
ten in a few moments. Shortly before the dessert was placed 
upon the tabic, a page slipped a small scrap of paper Avith a 
few words viTitten upon it into the hands of the Duke, who 
gathered the meaning at a single glance, while his hole coun- 
tenance brightened witli satisfaction. “ Come, Monsieur de 
Villequier,” he said, ‘■‘honour me by drinking with me to a 
mutual relation of ours. Here is to Madcmoiselh* de Clair- 
vaiit, as sweet, as good, as fair a lady as any in France. Let 
us drink her health, and a gallant husband to her soon.” 

“ Willingly, willingly, my I.K)rd,” replied Villequier ; “ and 
I wish your l^ordship would let me name that husband. But 
here lb to her health.” And he drank the wine. 

“Nay,” answered Guise, “that cannot be. Monsieur de 
Villequier; for 1 have named him myself already.” 

“ Indeed 1” exclaimed Villequier. with no slight ‘surprise in 
his look. But he instantly overcame the first emotion, ailding, 
“ I hupposc, then, that the young lady is under your protec- 
tion at the present moment V” 

“At which you can neither be displeased nor surprised, 
Monsieur de Villequier,” replied the Duke, still bearing a cour- 
teous and affable look. “ As you know, you swore upon the 
mass some weeks ago, that she was not under jour piotcction, 
and that you knew not where she Avas, it must be a itlicf to 
your mind to find that she is well cared for.” . 

“ Oh, my good Lord of Guise,” replied Villequier in the 
same courteous tone, “no one ever doubts that Ins Highness 
ol Guise cares for every one that comes within his infiucuce. 
Have we not an instance of it here, when no sooner is one 
of the Duke's friends, and the allotted husband of his fair 
nicoti, dead, than another of his friends is raised to the 
same happy prospect? But, pray may 1 ask it the young 
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lady herself is well pleased with this rapid substitution of 
loverb?” 

Delighted, I believe,” replied the Duke, with a smile Ml 
of meaning. Though 1 have had no particular communica*- 
tion with lier yet, inasmuch as it having been discovered that 
she had escaped from the hands of some base persons who 
unjustly detained her, the worthy and respectable governor of 
Angoumois took pains to guard the country all round, in order 
to stop her on her journey to Blois. This has much delayed 
her coming, and would most likely have delayed it still longer, 
had she not taken refuge with Monsieur and Madame Mont- 
morin, till 1 sent a force sufHcicnt to open the way for her 
through all the La "^Sallcttes in France. It is thus only this 
ni^ht — ^nay, this very moment — ^that I hear of her arrival in 

“ Well, ray Lord,” answered Villequier, with a langh, “ it 
is evident tliat he who attempts to strive with the Duke of 
Guise, eitiier in stratagem or force, must be a bold man, and 
should be a clever one. As I told your Highness, Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut was not in my hands, but how she was set 
free from the hands in which she was placed must remain a 
mystery rather difficult to solve. A servant-prl, it seems, 
became the immediate instrument ; but the skill with which 
every trace of her path was concealed^ and even the manner 
in which her flight itself was effected, bespeaks a better brain 
than that of a peasant of Angoumois. Is it permitted, my 
Lord, to ask the name of the favoured gentleman you destine 
for her husband?” 

“ His Majesty receives his court to-night, T think,’ replied 
the Duke, and then, Monsieur de Villequier, [ bhall have 
much pleasure in presenting that gentleman lo you. But, 
Monsieur de Villequier, if, as your words imply, you have 
suflered yourself to be out-mamnuvred in this business, I will 
mortify your pride in your own skill by telling you fhat you 
have been toiled and urustrated by no efforts of mine, but by 
the wit of a girl and the courage and stratagem ot a mere 
youth. My Lord the King, may I humbly beseech your 
Majesty to let us drink better policy to Monsieur de Ville- 
quicr.” 

Henry laughed lightly and drank the wine ; and the rest of 
the 8U))per passed off gaily, thom^h Villequier from time to 
time fell into a momentary fit of thought, from which he was 
twice roused to find the eye of the Duke of (Juise upon him. 
At length, as the hour for the reception (»f the court in the 
King’s own apartments approached, Henry rose and retired, 
followed by Villequier and the rest of the gentlemen who had 
accompanied him. 
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The Duke of Guise paused for a moment after, speaking 
rapidly to several of those around him ; and then calling to a 
ps^e, he whispered to him, “ Go with speed to Monsieur Cha^ 
pelle Martcau. Tdl him to let me see him at midnight. 4 
should also like to see Monsieur de Magnac, one of the Presi- 
dents of iJie Nobles. You will very likely find him in his 
cabinet at the Palais de Justice. I would fain see them both. 
-r-Gentlemcn, the King will soon be in the hall, where you had 
letter meet his Majesty. 1 must be absent for a mw mo- 
menta, and you will therefore pardon me.” 

Thus saying, the Duke left them, and, followed by one or 
two attendants, proceeded to the aj^artments assigned especi- 
ally to himself. 

In the meanwhile, the rest of the nobles hurried from the 
chn.teau to various parts of the town, in order to accompany 
their wives and daughters to a %reat assembly of the court, 
which Avas to be held that night in the grand hall of the castle. 
In the same ball, the meetings of the States-General of the 
kingdom usually took place, when the three orders assembled 
together ; but, as it was considered probable that they would 
deliberate separately lor some days to come, the hall had been 
arranged that night as wc have said, for the reception of the 
court ; and in it soon appeared almost all the splendid nobi- 
lity of France, brought into Blois by the meeting of tlie 
States. 

The Duke of Guise, however, had not yet arrived when the 
King apjiearod, and much was the surprise and wonder of all 
that he did not show himself. In about ten minutes after, 
however, there was a whisper near the great doors, of “ The 
Duke ! the Duke is coming 1 He is in the corridor speaking 
to Drissac : and after the pause of an instant, the two wings 
'Of the door Avere throAvn open, and (Juise, fulhuvcd by a long 
and brilliant train, and lunisolf decorated with the collars and 
jewels of all the first orders in Europe, entered the great hall 
and advanced towards the King. "lYith him appeared the 
lovely form of Marie de C^Iairvaut, leaning on his loft ann, 
while, dressed Avitli all that splendour to Avhich the fasliion of 
the day lent itself, ap])eaved "upon his right the young (kmnt 
of Logoros, somewhat thinner and sojnewhat paler than lie 
, had been >v]icii lie before presented himself at the court of 
France, but with his head high, and proud with the best kind 
of pride, the consciousness of rectitude, and his eye bright with 
the eKcitcmcut of the moment and the scene. The eyes of 
Marie tic Clairvaut were bent down, and there was a slight 
^^s’but not uu:;racefiii embarrassment in her manner, IViini Hie 
Consciousness that many late events which had befallen her 
would attract more than* usual attention to herself. 
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Advancing straight towards the King and Queen, the Duke 
of Guise took Marie's hand in his, saying, “ Allow md to pre- 
sent to your Majesties my dear niece and ward, Mademoiselle 
dfe Clairvaut, and permit me also to present to you my friend" 
and he laid particular emphasis on the word, — the 
Count of Log^res, whom, with your Majesty’s permission, and 
this fair lady’s consent, X destine to be her husband. Were 
it possible to give him a higher treasure than herself, I should 
be bound to £) it, as if it had not been for him, and for his 
skill, courage, and determination on two occasions, my head 
would have been now in the dust, and I should not now have 
had the hope of serving your Majesty well, faithfully, and 
successfully, as I trust to do." 

From his first entrance, and while, he spoke, a low murmur 
had run through the whole court, some inquiring who the 
gentleman was that accompani^ him, the few wlio knew 
Charles of Montsoreau whispering his name, and all, as it 
passed round, expressing their surprise at the reappearance 
of one supposed to be dead. The Duke of Guise in the mean- 
time turned to Villequier, who had at first become pale at the 
eight of Charles of Montsoreau. 

Monsieur de Villequier," said the Duke, “ you were de- 
sirous of knowing the name of the friegad for whom I destine 
my niece. Allow me to present hito to you in the person of 
the Count of Logbres, whom I trust ybu will soon congratulate 
upon their marriage." And while he Spoke he ran the finger 
of his right hand gently down his baldric towards the hilt of 
his sword, with a gesture significant enough, but which could 
only be seen by villequier. 

Having said this, the Duke and his party retired to a space 
left for them on the King's right hand, and the various enter- 
tainments of the evening commenced, the King, who had been 
rather amused than otherwise at the reappearance of Charles 
of Montsoreau, giving hiniself up to one of those bursts of 
gaiety, which occasionally ran into somewhat frantic excesses. 

We cannot pause here to describe the scene. All was 
splendour and amusement ; and in the light court of France 
the circumstances in which Marie de Clairvaut was placed were 
sufficient to draw around her all the gay, and the gallant, and 
the idle. Unaccustomed to such scenes — ^less accustomed, 
indeed, than even she was — the eye of Charles of Montsoreau 
turned towards her from time to time, with perhaps some 
anxiety, to sec how she would bear the homage that was paid 
to her ; whether, in short, it would be the same Marie de 
Claitvaut in the midst of flattery and adulation and that bright 
and glittering scene, that it had been with him in the calm 
quiet of country life, in more than one solitary journey, and 
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in many a scane of peril, danger, and distress. Whenever he 
looked that way, however, he aaw the same sweet, calm, re- 
tiring demeanour ; and more than once be found her eyes 
seeking him out in some distant port of the hall, and her life 
light up with a bright smile as soon as their glances met. He 
felt, and he felt proudly, that there was none there present 
who could doubt that her guardian's choice was her own also. 

Vifiih the irregularity which marked all Henry'b conduct at 
that period, after temaming for half an hcnir with the appear- 
ance of the utmost eUjoyment, the King suddenly became 
sombre and gloomy ; and, after biting his lip and knitting liis 
brow for a few minutes, turned and quitted the hall. All was 
immediately the confusion of depattuta. and Charles of Mont- 
soreau made his way across to where the Duke of (lutse was 
seen standing, towenng ahoye adl the rest. The young Count 
had remarked, that in the cqursc of the evening the Duke had 
been speaking long and eagerly with a lady of extraordiiuiy 
beauty, who stood at some distance from the ro>al party , and 
he had heard her named as the Atsrchioncbs of Noiruiontier, 
with a light jest from more than one tongue at her intimacy 
with the Duke. When he now readied the side of that Tiinoe 
she had passed on, and was bending over Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut, and speaking to her with a look of tenderness and 
admiration. 

“ Come on Count, come on,^’ said the Duke, in a low but 
somewhat sharp tone, as soon as hh young friend joined liim. 
And they advanced to the side of the two ladies at tiio moment 
that Madame dc Noirmonticr was urging ^larie to spend a 
few days with her at her beautiful cjhfitean some way down the 
Loire. The Duke, however, did not sufler Ins waul to u-ply. 

I fear, dear madam," he saidf in a decided and somewhat 
stem tone, that it cannot be." 

The colour rushed violently up into the checks of Madame 
de Nuirmontier, and the tears seeded ready to spring into her 
eyes. But the Duke added, Logftros, escort Mane back to 
my apartments. If you wUl permit me, madam, 1 will be 
your attendant to your carriage, and explain why my young 
ward cannot have the extreme pleasure and honour you in- 
tended lor her." 

It needs no cxpl&natian, your lBghne*9s," replied the 
Marchioness, raising her head proudly. 1 intended to have 
stayed sonic days longer in this neighbourhood ; but as she can- 
not come to me, 1 shall return at once to Paris." 

The Duke looked mortified, hut still offered her his hand ; 
and when be rejoined his own party in the apartments assigned 
to him, he was somewhat gloomy and abstracted. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

** His H^^^;hne8S^ Sire,” said one of tbe attendants to Henry 
HI. on the following day, ^^His Highness of Guise is not tc 
be found this morning, llis servants say that he has gone 
forth on horsebs^k, lolTowed only hy two grooms : but whither 
he has turned his steps, no one soetns rightly to know.” 

“ Seek him with Madame de Kosrznoiitier,” said Yillcquier, 
who stood beside the Xing. 

But Henry, however, who was in no mood for jesting at 
that moment, replied sharply, lie is playing with me I He 
is playing with me ! He mocks me ! He will repent it some 
day 1 And I think you moclt me too, Villequier, to talk of 
M adamc de Noirmontier at this moment. Have you not heard 
this businc'-s of Savoy? He knew it last ni^t, and said 
nothing of it ; and 111 tell you what more he has done, Ville- 
quier, which you may like as little as I like the other. He 
has fixed the day for the marriage of his nieee with that bold 
young ].fOg^res. But this husiucsr of Savoy is terrible, and 
these mutinous States will be the rnni of the realm.” 

‘‘ Sire,” replied Villequier, “ your Majesty must remember 
that 1 am somewhat in darkness, in twAlglit at least. I have 
heard a rumour that the Savoyard is in arms in France. But 
what ol the States?” 

“ Why, they are even now discussing,” exclaimed the Xing, 
“ whether there shall be war or not, even to defend our in- 
vaded territory. There are the Clergy now arguing it at the 
Jacobins, the Nobles in the Palais de Justice, and the Third 
Estate in the H6tel de ViUe, — all, all showing a disposition 
to hesitate at siu^ a moment ; and Guise, the Generalissimo of 
my aj m^es and Grand Master of my household, absent, Heaven 
knows where I” 

“ The devil knows best, most likely,” replied Villequier, 
with a calm smile. But, perhaps, the secret may be, that 
the Duke of Savoy is son-dn-law of tiie Xing of Spain. Now, 
the King of Spain has been a good friend to 3ie Duke of Guise, 
and the good Pope used always to say that a Guise never 
jumped higher than the King of Spain liked.” 

“ By my faith replied the Xing, “ I sometimes think that 
this same gloon^ Philip is snore sovei^ign in France than the 
King thereof. But here come tidings from the Tiers Elate. 
Come, Monsieur Artau, how have gone the deliberations of 
the States? What say our good Commons to war with 
Savoy?” 

** They go against it altogether, Sire,” replied the officer 
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who now entered. “ Chapelle Marteau spoke against it vehe- 
mently, declared that it was but a plnndcring excursion of 
some light troops, who had carried off a tew thousand crowns, 
while it would oOst many millions to carry on a war with 
Savoy : and then, up got another, and talked ol imposts and 
taxes and the poverty of the state, and said that millions and 
hundred of millions had been lost in peculation and extra* 
yajgancc. If your Majesty indeed, he said, would bear two- 
thirds of the expense out of your domain, and would cut down 
your tali trees, or mortgage a part of the royal forests, the 
Commons would see what could be done.” 

“ By Heaven I” exclaimed Henry, stamping his foot, “ when 
they keep me here, a throned beggar, without a crown in my 
pocket, to give a jewel to a mistress or a iViend, they expect 
me to carry on the defence of the country at my own expense J < 
On my soul ! I have a great mind to cast away the sceptns, ^ 
to go down into the ranks of a private gentleman, and vauM ^ 
my rule-loving mother to govern in my stead : or iaith« I 
not il it were Guise himself He would teach these surly 
citizens what it is to have an iron rod over their heads. By 
the Lord ! he would not spare the hacks of the porkers. Hie 
thee, good Artau, to the Clcr^ at the Jacobins ; see what they 
say to the matter. And vmat say you, YHlequier, to my 
scheme of abdicating?” 

“ "Why, Sire,” replied Villequier calmly, “ 1 think it is an 
excellent good one. But 1 hope, in the first place, that you 
will give a lew thoughts to what I told you concerning the 
young Marquis de Montsoreau and the hundred thousand 
crowns he promised on t!ie day of his marriage with Made- 
moiselle de Clairvuut. You know your Majesty has claimed 
the lion's share ; and seventy-five thousand ciowiis at the pre- 
sent moment, or any time between this and Christmas, might 
serve to give your Majesty a new lace to your doublet, or a 
new doublet to your lace, for to my mind both are )daguy rusty. 
Kow, though the reappearance of this young Count of Logercs 
will cut down the amount of his brother's estates most terribly, 
yet fjbat affects me more than you^ Sire ; and by having made 

^ 1 find, to a certainty, that he is quite capable of 

* money the moment the marriage is concluded.” 

W|Baventy-five thousand crowns!” repeated the King 

thoughtfully. “Seventy-five thousand crowns! Why, my 
fiicnd, 1 think that neither yon or 1 have heard of such a 
thing since we had beards. But how does all this square with 
my giving the crown to Guise, which you approved so highly ?” 

# Oh, extremely well. Sire,” replied Villequier. “ The 
MiWti T would have you give him is neither the crown of 

^iTrAuce nor of roland : 1 would give him au immortal crown. 
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Sire. You will fit him better, depend upon it, that way than 
with a terrestrial one. His aspirin]^ spirit seeks the skies, and» 
could 1 deal with him, should very soon find them. However, 
you will remember that your rtyal word, as well as mine, is 
pledged to the young Marquis de Montsoreau.^* 

A dark smile came over the King's face. We will see, 
ViUequier ; we will sec,” he said. ‘‘ My word must be kept, 
and shall not be broken. The morning of Christmas-day the 
Duke has fixed for the marriage. Who knows what may^ 

a en between this and then, Vulequier? She is then abso-^ 
y your ward failing the Duke of Guise, and we will haver 
no hesitation or delay, when we have the power to comp^ 
obedience. But we must be very cautious, ViUequier: wh 
must be very cautious. We must neither seem pleased with 
this business ot the marriage, for then he wottais^j^eotld us of 
some concealed design; nor must we oj^pose him strongly, 
because that would put him on his guard ; and I fear me, that 
all the crowns in France could not do me so much good as the 
Duke of Guise codld do me harm if he were offended.” 

“ Without being Main,” replied ViUequier, in a low tone. 
Oh, no, my Lord, I know well, a wounded boar is always 
the most dangerous.” 

The King smiled again io the same dark and sinister man** 
ner, but he made no reply to VUlcquicr's insinuation — perhaps 
stUl doubtful of his own purposes, perhaps prevented from 
speaking openly by the return of Monsieur D'Artau.” 

“What! so soon comeback?” exclaimed Henry. “You 
cannot judge of the tone of the assemtUy, D'Artau. Y ou should 
have heard mor<^f,their deliberations.” 

“There was no more to hear, Sire,” replied D'Artau, 
“ The Clergy were all agreed — everybody had become won- 
derfully pacific in a moment. There had not been one voice 
raised lor ^var, and filly or sixty was raised against it ; so their 
deliberations, as X have said, were almost concluded at the 
time I entered. They went to no vote, indeed, upon the sub- 
ject, but agreed to pass on to another question.” 

“ The villains ! the crows!” exclaimed the King. “What 
did they give us as reasons, did you hear?” 

“ Why, they said, Sire,” replied the officer, “ that they had 
taxed themselves, time after time, for the purpose of carrying 
on the war with the Huguenots ; that tiiey had now again 
taxed themselves to the utmost of their means, and Trould not 
consent that any part of the sum thus raised bhould be diverted 
to make war upon their fellow Catholics, while nothing had 
yet been done against the enemies of their faith.” 

“The specious hypocrites!” exclaimed Henry. “But 
what said they all to the absence of the Duke of Guise?” , 
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It was said, Site, as I heard, by several people, that he 
had evidently absented himself fitizn policy, not wishhig to 
oppose your Majesty, and yet unwilling to go to war with 
Savoy. Some said, indeed, ilire,*’ he continued, *^that Clia- 
pelle Marteau had acknowledged that this was the case. But 
that could not be so either, for the Duke sent for the Presi- 
dent of the Tiers Etats last night, withont being able to iind 
him. That I know fh>m the servants, so that what Obapelle 
said must have been out of his own head ; while, on the con* 
trary, £ hear that Monsieur Magnac and the Count de Bri<^'oac, 
who were with the Duke for more than an hour last nis^bt, 
•poke vehemently against the Duke of Savoy amongst the 
Nobles at the Pmais de Justice. Thus the Nobles were as 
unanimous for the war, as the other two States were 
against it.'* 

That should be the football of a Guise in the ante-cham- 
ber,” said the King. “ Who is without there ? ” 

“ The Duke of Guise, your Majesty,” said a page, entering 
almost as the King spoke, craves audience for a moment.” 


“ Admit him,” said the King ; “ admit him :” and the next 
instant the Duke of Guise entered hastily in a riding dress. 

“ Your Meyeaty's gracious pardon,” he said, “ for present- 
ing myself before you thus : but I heard tidings, as I came 
along, which I believed might ^vo you great and exceeding 
pain.” 

“ Well may it give me pain, cousin of Guise,” replied the . 
King. “ Well may it give me pain, to find that my subjects 
are so insensible to them own honour or to mine, as to sufier 
a foreign enemy to encamp upon our nalj^e soil, without 
doing what best we may to drive him forth.” 

** It may, indeed, Sire,” replied the Duke of Guise. ** But 
the matter has not been properly explained ; and neither the 
Hers Etats nor the Clergy have seen it in its true light.” 

“But where was the Duke of Gmse to explain it?” de- 
manded Heniy. Where was the Generalissimo of my 
armies, the Lieutenant-General of my kingdom, the Grand 
Master of my hotischold, the man whose voice is only second 
to my own in France — and by Heavens I whose voice is 
sometimes first likewise ? Where was he, 1 say ; and how 
eame he not to be present ?” 

“ From the simplest of all possible causes, Sire,” replied the 
Dvdee. ^ “ The business regularly appointed lor this morning’s 
^iscuBsion by the States was a mere trifling matter of some 
impost. 1 had not told your Majesty last night of this 
aflhir of Savoy, because I thought it would spoil the pleasure 
of your evening, and perhaps disturb your rest. 1 myself, 
^wever, neglected nothing. I instantly dispatched ordfiKB^ 
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in your Majesty^fl nsxoe^ to tny brother of Mayenne^ to ad-^ 
vance towards Piedmont with froops from Lyons* Before I 
rested, I sent for the Presidents of the Nobles and of the Tiers 
Etats. The latter, howevSr, not to be found ; but 1 told 
Brissac and Maffnac what had ocourred, and begaed them to 
prepare all niinds for in^rons measures against Savoy, witb- 
ont disclosing the actum fact of egression, that fact having 
only reached me by the , excessive speed of my brother’s 
courier. 1 felt perfectly certain that tne news could not be 
known till to-n^ht or to*moiTow morning ; and how it hap- 
pened that your Majesty was infonned of it so early, as to 
send down a message thereon to each of the three Estates, I 
really do not know.” 

“ Very simply, my good cousin of Guise,” replied ^e King, 
wbobc iace had now relaxed Arom the harsh and acrid aspect 
it had borne throughout the morning ; it w'as Miron told 
me.” 

“ I had forgotten, T had forgotten,” replied the Duke. “ He 
was in the room when the packet arrived, and 1 must have 
given vent to my thoughts aloud.” 

Well, under such circuMtanc^s,” replied the King, “ I 
suppose 1 must pardon, cousin of Guise, your having gone to 
pay your homage somewhere else, a«i Monsieur de YiJlequier 
mbinuates, when the Kin^ much wanted your presence.” 

“ hloiisieur de Villequier is, as usual, wTong,” replied the 
Duke of Guise, frowning upon him. Where he seeks for or 
finds buch abundance of evil motives to attribute to other men, 

1 do not know. May it not be in his own bosom ? 1 went, 

for ^our Majesty's service, to inspect a body of three thousand 
men, about to march early this morning from Laucomc to join 
the army of the Duke of Nevers, and it was only as 1 returned 
that 1 beard of this unfortunate business.” 

Perhaps his Highness thinks,” said Villequier, not un- 
willing to increase any feeling of ill-will between ibe King and 
the Duke, perhaps his Highucss thinks that your Majesty 
would have done more wisdy to have waited till his return, 
and not to have communicated the news from Savoy at all to 
the States, till you had consulted him upon it.” 

Villequier h^ almost said, ^^till you nad asked his permis- 
sion but he feared that a part of the King’s anger might 
fall back upon himself. The Duke of Guise, however, saw 
through all his purposes in a moment, and replied, Far from 
it, Monsieur de Villequier! I think, on the contrary, that 1 
should have done more wisely if, instead of inspecting the 
troops at all — although Nevers, who is my enemy, might have 
reproached me for neglect — had waited till the King had 
risen, to convey the expression of his will in person to the 
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StateB-General. Sire, I humbly crsFe your M^ty'e pardon 
for this one instance of neglect*; and, to prove bow sorry I am 
that it has occurred, I will iindertake to show the Clergy and 
the Commons such .good motives fbr changing their decision, 
that your Majeaty's name and honour shsdl not suffer by the 
invasion of your territories unresisted.” 

“ They will refuse you, Guise ; th^ will refuse you,” re- 
plied tlie King. 1 know them well. You think to rule them, 
Guise ; hut the first time you ^eak of money 4o Commons or 
IP Clergy, you will find that cabalistic word, money, acts on 
them as the sign of the cross upon the fiends we read of, and 
makes the seeming angels resume thchr shapes of devils in a 
moment.” 

“Well, Sire, well,” ezdaiihed the Puke of Guise, tossing 
his lofty head with a proud smile, “ if they refuse us, we will 
shame them. You and I together will put our lances in the 
rest, as in days of old: we wUl call the nobility of France 
about us ; and I will promise, at my own expense, without 
craving these penurious Commons for a sol, with my own men 
and your i^aje&ty’s.good help, in three weeks’ time to drive 
the Savoyard back ^ his mountain den. . But no, Sire, no I 
They will not refuse me ; and I pledge myself before this hour 
to-morrow to bring you such tidings fimm both Clergy and 
Commons as you could wish to bear.” 

“If you do, cousin,” cried the. King eagerly, “if you do, 
jou are my best of friends and counsellors Ibr ever.” 

“ Fear not, Sire ; fear not,” replied the Duke of Guise ; “ I 
will be bold to undertake it But I must see the presidents 
and some of the deputies speedily, to know what are the vain 
and idle notions on which they have hesitated^in regard to a 
step imperatively necessary. 1 will, therefore, humbly take 
my leave, beseeching you to think well of me during my ab- 
sence, even though my good Lord of Yillequicir. be at your 
Majesty’s right elbow.” 

thus saying, tlic Duke retired, and the King, turning to 
Villequier, asked, with somo anxiety, Think you, Villequier, 
that he will succeed V ” r 

“I knoAv not. Sire,” replied Villequier; “but I should 
judge not. They have too far committed themselves to re- 
tract, let the question be what it would, but are not at all 
likely to retract where money is concerned.” 

Well, well,” said the King ; “I will hope the best. And 
now, Villequier, we must think oi what can be done, in order 
not to lose the seventy -five thousand crowns. Mort Dieu I 
What a sum 1 In the very first place, we must call hither your 
young friend, wherever he may be, without loss oi an hour. 
Wenpurntnothave him apx)ear at the court, however. He must 
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He concealed, but be ready at a moment's notice. Let him 
bring what men he can wiw him. But, above all, do not let 
him iorgct the crowns, Yillequier. Let them be prepared.*— 
]^ay, smile not, I have a ^heme for the purpose, which will 
mature itself in time. But no good plan should ever be hur<* 
ried, and it should always be formed of elements as due* 
tile as warm wax, that it may fit itself into the mould of cir- 
cumstances. It will mature itself in time, Yillequier , it will 
mature itself in time. But now to this other terrible busi- 
ness.” • 

“Pray, Sire, what is that?” demanded Yillequier with 
some alarm, for, since his arrival at Blois, Henry had shown so 
much more activity and application to serious matters, that 
even his favourite nad forgotten his character. “ Pray, what 
terrible business does yonr Majesty apeak of?” 

“ Have you not heard,” cxdaimcd the King, “ have you 
not heard, that the boat was upset in coming down the Loire 
— ^the boat with the parrots and monkeys ; and my great beau- 
tiful black ape, Ridolin-din-din, was nearly drowned, and has 
caught such a cold, that it is feared he will die? — Sweet crea- 
ture, he is a beauty, and in his woollen nightcap and long 
gown is not at all unlike my mother. Poor fellow^ have you 
not heard him coughing in the room ^cyond ? 1 must go and 
give him some contection of quinces.” 

During a considerable portion of tlie day Henry devoted 
himself to his ape, but towards evening his anxiety in regard 
to the States and to the eruption of the Duke of Savoy seized 
upon him again. This was terribly increased by the arrival 
of a new courier, bearing more ample particulais than the 
former. The King slept lU at night, and rose early the next 
morning ; but still all the reports brought him of the disposi- 
tion of the States made him imagine that no means would be 
taken to curb the enemy, and that he himself would be left by 
his subjects the mockery and byword of Europe, unable to 
repel the outrages of even the pettiest of all the neighbour- 
ing piinccs. Q'he sneers of many of his favourites and cour- 
tiers at the Duke of Guise, too — ^their ironical smiles at the 
very idea of his being able to change the announced determi- 
nation Qiitwo great bodies in the state — ^tended to irritate the 
King still more, and to drive him almost to madness. 

ill this state ol'inind he was walking up and down his cham- 
ber between eleven and twelve o’clock on the succeeding day, 
when, suddenly hearing the bustle of many feet without, he 
himself threw open the door and beheld the Duke of Guise 
approaching with his usual train and several other persons. 

There was in the noble countenance of the Duke the glad 
consciousness of success ; but Henry, eager for conftrmation| 
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exclaimed, What Hrit, e^msifi of Guise? li|niait is it? Uu« 
certainty drives me wild.*’ 

‘"Health to your Majesty,” relied the Duke. “These 

f entlemen who follow me, Messieurs Brissac and Magnac, the 
^residents of the Nobility, the Archbishop of Lyons repre- 
senting the 01erg\% and my good friend, Chapelle Marteau, 
President of the Third Estate, humbly approach j^our Majesty 
with a petition, that as the Duke of Savoy has committed a 
wanton infringement upon the territories of France, you 
#buld be graciously pleased to pttmounce a declaration of war 
against that Prince, m which your dutiful subjects will aid and 
support your Majesty to the l^t of their ability.” 

The ling’s }oy knew no bounds, and throwing his arms 
around the Dnke of Gkiise, he' kissed him on both cheeks. 
Recovering himself, however, in a fow minutes, he received 
the deputies from the States with some degree of dignity. 
His joy, however, was still exuberant ; and, in dismissing the 
petitioners, he said that the declaration sliould be immediately 
Issued, and that he would trust to his best friend and wisest 
counsellor, pointing to the Duke of Guise, to, repel speedily, 
with that unconquerable hand which had won so many vic- 
tories, this new aggression upon the territory of France. 

As soon as the deputies were gone, he biii*st forth again in 
the same strain, vowing to the Duke that he loved him beyond 
everything on earth, &at his attachment should be unalter, 
able and inviolate, and that whatever might be said or urged 
against the Duke, he would never believe it. 

“ Cousin of Guise ! ” he exclaimed, “ there are people who 
would fain persuade me that you aim at my cn)wn, and per- 
haps there are others who may try to persuade you that I aim 
at your liberty or life. I know there are,” 

“ Sire, we neither of us believe them,” replied the Duke. 

“ Let us never believe them,” answered the King ; “ let us 
never believe them. Let us swear, Guise, let us swear to bold 
good faith and undoubting sincerity and true friendship to each 
other for ever I Let us swear it upon the altar even now ! 
Let us swear it by the Holy CpnimuniOB, by which we dare 
not swear falsely, and then the iusinuatiions of our enemies 
will be as empty air !” 

“ Most willingly. Sire,” replied the Duke ; “ I am ready 
this moment. It is near the hour of mass, and having no- 
thing in my heart but good towards your Majesty, I am 
ready this very moment,” 

“ Come then, come to the chapel,” cried the King. And, 
taking the Duke of Guise by the hand, he led the way, fol- 
lowed by only the two attendants who were in the ante-room. 
.|n ten minutes more the King and the Duke might be seen 
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kneeling before the some altar, calling do?m tfao wroth of God 
iap(»n their heads if they ever did one act of enmity towards 
each other, drinking of the same consecrated cup, and divid- 
ing the host between them.* 

CHAPTEE XXXVL 

It was a bright clear frost, all the ancient houses and streets 
of that most curious and interesting old town, called Blois^ 
were seen clear and dedned, without the slightest thin par- 
ticle of smoke or haze, and from the high windows of the 
chamber of Catherine de Medki, the servant, who sat and 
gazed out, might see the slightest object that passed along the 
road below. 

As sbe thus sat and gazed, her eyes fell upon a glittering 
troop of cavaliers ivbo issued forth from the castle gates, and 
took their wa}^ through the town, and she could see the 
princely form of the Duke of Guifee, and the strong frame jf 
Brissac, and the graceful person of Charles of Montsoreau, 
riding nearly abreast at the head of the troop. 

“ The Duke has gone forth, may it please your Majesty,’* 
said the woman, turning to the bed on which hiy Catherine de 
Medici, sick in , body and uneasy in mind. ^^The Duke has 
gone forth, and a large train with him.” 

“Then the King will soon be here,” replied the Queen- 
mother. “ Go into the further ebam^r, good Bridget, and 
wait there till he leaves me. If Madame de !Noir montier 
arrives from Pma before he is gone, bid her wait there too. I 
will see her after, and be glad to see her.” 

The attendant hod scarcely retired, when Henry III. him- 
self entered with a slow step, a dull browning brow, and lips 
turned down, giving his countenance a diabolical expression of 
sneering malice, wnicb contrasted strongly with the white and 
red paint which he had used, an^ the gay foppery of his ap- 
parel. 

“ You sent for ua, good mother,” he said. “ How goes it 
with you2 Has the fever left you, or do you still suffer ? ” 

“ My|wferings are of no moment,” replied Catherine de 
Medici.” They will ’soon pass, Henry, and I shall be well 
again. But the illnesses of states pass not so soon, my son ; 
and upon your acts, at the present moment, depends the wel- 
fare of Prance for centuries.” 

“ I know it, madam,” replied Henry sullenly. “But may I 
ask upon what particulaT occasion your Majesty has thus re- 
sumed the maternal rod?” 

* This awful fiict is hat too oertain. 
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The occasion is this, my son,” replied the Queen : I find 
that you are opposing Guise, vrhen you have no power to op-» 
pose him ; and you are opposing him in things where your 
opposition will not increase your power, but will increase* his. 
Were you to oppose him firmly but steadfastly on points where 
reason, and right, and the welikre of the state were upon your 
side, however blind they might be for a time, the people would 
come over to } our side in the end< But il' you oppose him in 
things where your pride, or your vanity, or your sclfislmess is 
concerned, depend upon it his party will every day increase ; 
for Guise having ideiitiiied himself with the })Coplc and the 
Catholic church, his foibles will be treated iar moie leniently 
by both church and people than yours.” 

“Guise ! — Guise ^ — Guise !” cried the King, in a bitter tone. 
“ For ever, Guise J I am sick to death of the very name. 
What would you have, madam ? Have 1 not yielded almost 
everything to him V Have not all his demands been gi anted, 
till they become so nuinercms that J have not wherewithal to 
stop their mouths*? Did 1 not sign the decree of July? Did 
I not declare old scarlet Bourbon next heir to the Crown? 
Did 1 not satisfy the cravings of Nemours and of Mayenne ? 
Did 1 not banish Epemon , give the Duke all sorts of posts ; 
yield him up towns and cities ? Did I not render him lung of 
one-half of France ? What is it that 1 have refused him ? ” 

“ In many points you mistake, my sou,” rejilicd the Queen. 
“You have yielded more than one of these thing®, not to him, 
but to the League. You refiiscd to him, too, the sword of 
Constable ; and in that perhaps you were right. At all events 
he himself seemed to think that you were so, for lie has not 
pressed the demand : but after promising to tlie League, as 
one of their towns of surety, the city of Orleans, which both 
you and I know w as promised, you would now ])eisuddc Guise 
and the League that it was inserted in the edict by mistake, 
and that the town promised was Dourlans, a heap of hovels 
on a little hill, as if you thought that, by such a trumpery eva- 
sion, 50U could deceive the keen wit of a Lorraine. Guise, of 
course, set his loot upon the small deception. But what are 
you doing now ? Quarrelling with him because b^emauds 
that wdiich has been recognised as a right of every^Pheralis- 
simo m the kingdom : namely, the right of having his own 
prcH6l and guaids. Such has ever been the case, a^i jou well 
know. The matter is a trifle, except to your own jealous dis- 
position ; and even were he not right, it would still be but a 
trifle. But when he is right, and you are wrong, the refusal 
is an insult, and the matter becomes of importance.” 

“ Madam,” said the King bitteily, “in spite of all you say, 
.^uise shall not absolutely be King of France. Has he not 
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heie, witliin these three days, refused me an impost necessary 
to maintain my diju;nity as a King, and to provide for the safety 
of the state V J)ocs he not try to keep me a beggar, that I 
may have no means of asserting my own rights and dignity?” 

“No,” loplied the Queen ; “ no, Henry I lie did not rethse 
you the impost ; it was the States. If I heard rightly, he 
spoke in labour of it.” ‘ ^ 

“ Ay, spoke !” cried the King. “ But how did he speak ? 
Lukewannl}" — unwillingly. The States soon saw which way 
his wishes? turned. Had he not been playing the hypoente, 
he would have commanded it in a moment. Did lie not show 
how he could command in that business of Savoy? Pour- 
and- twenty hours were sufficient for him to make every man 
in Clergy and in Commons eat their words. This is something 
very like sovereign power, madam. It is power such as I 
never possessed myself.” 

“ Ay, and then you were grateful to him for its exercise,” 
replied Catherine ; “ and swore el|ffnal ixiendship to him on 
the altar ! ” ^ 

“ Certainly, but his ambitious views have become far more 
outrageous since then,” replied the King angrily. “ Has he 
not exacted that Henry of Navarre shall be excluded by name 
from the succession ? Has not he forced 41) c Count de Soissons 
to receive absolution from the Pope? Has not he blazed 
abroad, throughout all the world, the letters of the Pope him- 
self, thanking him for liis efforts to put down heresy, and ex- 
horting him to persevere, as if he and none other were King of 
France ? And now lie must have guards, must he ! now he 
must have jruards I When will the crown be wanted ? Ills 
leading stafi is already the sceptre, for it sways all things; 
his chair is already the throne, for from it emanates every 
movement of llic States-Gencral of France. Yes, madam, 
yes 1 the throne and sceptre he has gained ; and 1 sec the 
leaves of his ducal coronet gradually changing themselves into 
fleui's-dC'lis, and the handlets of the close crown ready to 
meet above liis head.” 

“ Blit to the guards which he demands,” said Catherine de 
Medici, “ he has a right, as Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom ; an(||||l^hy sliould you oppose him on a point where he is 
right?” 

“Ay, the guards! the piardsl” cried Henry. “Let him 
have them, madam ; let him have them. But nevertheless, 
in a few days, all this will lie over.” And so saying, without 
waiting for further reply, the King turned and quitted his 
mother's chamber. 

Following a private staircase, which had been so con- 
structed as only to afford a means of communication between. 
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tihe various apartments of the royal family, the King de- 
scended to a large chamber, or sort of hall, with a deep 
window looking out towards the Loire. He found already in 
that chamber several of his most intimate and confidential 
triends and favourites, who, notwithstanding the high degree 
of conddence which the King placed in tlicm, viewed the 
gloomy suUcune^ of his countenance with some sort of ap- 
prehension. In truth, when the fit was upon him, it could 
never be told where the blow would fall ; and he ollen thus 
deprived himself of counsel aiitd aesistance in his moments oi 
greatest need. 

There were some, however, then present, whose purpose it 
was to exasperate the irritation which he suffered, even at 
the risk of injuring, in some degree, themselves ; and the 
Mardchal B'Aumont, who hid been waiting there for his 
return, advanced, and though the King addressed not one 
word to him, but walked on sullenly till he had almost 
touched him, he began tha conversation first, sjieaking in a 
low tone. At length the mng stopped abruptly, and, gazing 
in Lis face, exclaimed, “What, without my veto; without 
my consent and approbation? Do the States propose that 
their determinations be law without the King ? 

“They do, Sire,” replied the Mat6chal D’Aumcmt ; “and 
I doubt not they would consider that t!*e approbation of tlie 
Duke of Guise would be quite sufficient. They have already 
made him feel that such is the case, Sire ; for one of his 
creatures offered me not long ago, it I would attacli myself 
to him, to make me Governor of iKormandy, declaring that 
the States, at a word from the Duke, wH>uld make your Ma- 
lesty take it from the Duke of Montpeusier, to whom you 
had given it.” 

The King paused for a moment, with his hands clasped, 
and his eyes gazing on the ground. At length he raised 
them suddenly, saying, “ Hark ye, D'Aumont ! ” and then 
spoke a few words in a whisperv as the Marshal bent down 
his ear. 

D'Aumont turned somewhat pale as he listened; his brows 
knit, and a certain degree of wUdness came into his eyes ; 
but he answered, the moment the King had donefV^^ 1 have 
not rightly understood your Majesty. But it seems to me, 
that the only way a sovereign can dealVith rebellious sub- 
jects and traitors, is to cause them to be g^rrested, and deliver 
them over to their natural judges, to be tried according to 
law.” 

Henry waved his hand with a look of contemptuous dis- 
appointment, and then added, looking fixedly in D’Atunont^s 
“ You will be silent!” 
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'‘*On my honour, Sire,” replied D’Aumont; and boning 
low, but with a face btill pale, he quitted the chanilier. 

Without noticing the other gentlemen who were etandlng 
at the further corner of the room, Henry called to a page, 
and descended by tJie staircase into the gudens. lie looked 
up for a momeut at the bright and cheerful sunshine, and 
then upon the clear w’intry scene around; but the sight 
seemed only to plunge him in deeper gloom than ever ; and 
turning to the boy he said, Eun back to the hall, and bid 
Monsieur Cnllon come here alone.*' 

lie then stood with his arms crossed upon his chest, gazing 
upon the ground beneath his feet, and when Crillon ap- 
pioached, he took him hy the arm, and walked slowly on 
with him to the other side of the gardens, lie was silent 
for some moments; but then turning to Crillon, he said, 
“ You are colonel of my French guards, Crillon, and there 
is a ser\'ice winch I want yon and them to perform.” 

Speak, Sire,” replied Crillffi, with bis blull manner. 
*^ir there be an 3 ’^thing that a soldier and a man of honour can 
do for you, I am ready to do it.” 

Are not kings the highest nuigistratcs in their realm, 
Cnllon ?” said the King, gazing in his face ; “ and ha\c they 
not a right to judge tneir own subjeiHs, and pa^s sentence 
^•hpoii them?” 

“ J wish to Heaven 1 were a lawyer, Sire,’* replied the old 
soldier, and then 1 would give your Majesty mi answer. 
But on my honour, at present, 1 have not considered the 
subject,” 

Well then, Crillon,” continued the Iving, “to put it in 
another shape : I have a subject who is more king tWn my- 
self; who stands between me and the sun ; who grasps at all 
the power in the realm ; and who, day by day, is increasing 
ill aiiil>itiou and insolence.” 

“ Your Majesty means the Duke of Guise,'* said Crillon; 
“T know him in a minute by the description.** 

“You arc right,” said Henry. “But this mu'^t not con- 
tinue Jong, Crillon. Methinks a small body ol my guards, 
with a brave and determined commander, might rid me of 
this enemy, of this viper. The most learned law^eib of ray 
realm lu\e assured me that law and justice and right autho- 
rise me to cause this deed to be done. Will you undertake 
it, Crilkm?” 

“ Sire,” replied Crillon, “ I beg your Migesty’s pardon for 
reminding you, that there is a public executioner appointed 
by law, and 1 must not interfere with any other man's office. 
As to my becoming an assaibin, that 3 'our Miyesty does not 
conceive possible for a moment.’* 
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Henry looked bitterly down upon the ground, and then 
said, ia a tone between wrath and anguish, friends 

desert me 

“ No, Sire, they don’t,” replied Crillon. “ There is a way 
of settling the matter, which your Majesty has forgotten, but 
which suits my feelings and habits better than acny other way. 
I will now humbly take leave of your Majesty, and going up 
to the cabinet of his Highness of Guise, 1 will in<)ult iiim 
before bis people, tell him that he has wronged his King and 
bis country, and bid him accompany me to the field with 
equal arms* The Duke, bad as he is, is not a man to refuse 
such an invitation ; and 1 think I can insure your Majesty, 
that you shall not be troubled with the Duke of Guise tor a 
long time to come.” 

The King smiled, “Alas! Crillon,” he said, “you de- 
cejye yourselt. You forget what you undertake, llemcmber, 
you j)urposc to strive with, hand to hand, the most powertul 
man in Europe — the most dexterous and skilful in the use of 
every weapon upon the face of tlie earth — the most fearless, 
the most active, the most prompt, whose hand never trembles, 
whose eye never winks, whose foot never slips. He would 
slay thee, Crillon ; he would slay thee in a moment.” 

“ 1 know it, Sire,” replied Crillon, calmly ; “ but not before 
I have slain him. If 1 choose to make my body r -heath for 
his sword, I will make his body a sheath for mine, while my 
hand holds tight against my breast the hilt of liis weapon, to 
keep in my own spirit till 1 sec his Hed. This can be done, 
Sire, and it shall be done within these two hours. I give 
your Majesty ijood day, for there is no time to bj)arc.” 

“ Stay, Crillon, stay 1 ” said the King, ‘‘ 1 command you 
not to think of it. li you attempt it, you will rum all my 
plans. I thank you for your willingness. 1 owe you no ill- 
will for your refusal. You will find the page at the door : 
tell him to send Monsieur de Laugnac to me — Montpizat 
Laugnac, you know.” 

“ Oh, 1 know him, Sire,” replied Crillon. “ He is a man 
of small scruples. I will tcUthe pagea s ^our Majesty bids 
me.” And he retired firom the presence of the ICiiig with a 
quick stop. 

The manner in which the King dealt with Laugnac formed 
a strange contrast wiUi his manner towards Ciillon. The 
moment that the former, who was first gentleman of his cham- 
ber and captain of the famous band of Quarante-cinq, joined 
him in the garden, the King seized him by the hand, saying, 

Laugnac, tlie Duke of Guise must die !” 

Certainly, Sire,” replied Laugnac, as if it were a thing 
perfectly natural. 1 have thought so some time.” 
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“ Will you undertake it, Laugnac,” demanded the King. 
“ Y: a and your Quarante-cinq ? 

“ I must hare more help than that, Sire,” said Laugnac, 
‘‘if it is to be done out in the streets, in the open day, 
which 1 suppose must be the case, as he is seldom out at 
night.” 

(3h no, no, no ! that will never do ! ” exclaimed the King. 
“We must have no rashness, Laugnac. He never rides but 
with a train, which would set you at defiance ; and besides, 
the town is hlled with Guisards. You^rould have men enough 
upon you to slay you all in five minutes. We must put him 
off his guard ; y/e must lull him into tranquillity, and then 
draw him to some private ifiace, where you and your good 
fellows, posted behind the arras, cau strike him to the heart 
before he is aware.” 

“It is an excellent good plan. Sire,” exclaimed Laugnac en- 
thusiastically. “ I will speak witli my good friend, Larcharit, 
who is a bold man and strong, a mortal enemy of the Guise, 
and a most devoted servant of your Majesty. We will soon 
arrange a plan together which cannot fail.” 

“ Swear him to secrecy,” cried the King ; “ and remember 
to-morrow must not pass without its being done, K you can 
find Yillequier tbo, mio-ought to be returned by this time, for 
we have nnvh to do together to-morrow, consult with liim, for, 
in a matter of poisoning, or of the knilc, you know, Laugnac, he 
has not his equal in France.” 

The King smiled, and Laugnac smiled too, at the imputa- 
tion which they cast on another of the dark deeds exactly 
similar to those they were both plotting themselves. 

“ Do you not think, your Majesty,” said the latter, “ that it 
could be done just about the time of the Duke’s coming to the 
Council to-morrow V ” 

“ Excellent, good,” said the King, “ for that will cut him 
off', just ere this maniage that is talked of. But go quick, 
Laugnac, and make all the arrangements, and let me know the 
plan to-niglit ; lor look where the very man comes ; ” and he 
pointed down the alley that led to the ch^itcau, where the 
Duke of Guise was seen approaching alone. 

“ He is alone,” said Laugnac. “ Could it not be done now?. 
I and another could make sure of it, if your IMajesty would 
detain him here till 1 seek aid.” 

“ On no account,” said the King, grasping his wrist tight. 
“ On no account, Laugnac. You forget all the w'indows of 
the chateau see us. The rest of his creatures would escape, 
and I must have not a few of them in prison. No 1 we will 
be tender with him. He shall be our sweet cousin of Guise# 

A A 
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OUT wcll-belovcd counsellor and friend. Greet him jrraccfully 
as you pass by him, and toll the page to seek, high and low, 
for Vilkquier, aud bring him to me.” ^ 

Laugnac bowed low, and w’alked away, and as he went be 
left the Duke of Guise the whole of the path, pulling off’ his 
hat till the ]>lames almost swept the ground, but without 
speaking. Guise bowed to him graciously ; but, c\idently in 
Iwste, passed on towards the King, whom he saluted with ^ 
every demonstration ot respect, and on whom in return 
Henry smiled with the most gracious expression that he 
could assume. 

“What seeks our fair cousin of, Guise?” said the King. 

“ I know this is a busy hour with him in general, and there- ^ 
fore judge that it must be matter of some importance brings ^ 
him how.” 

“Not exactly so, Sire,” replied the Duke. “ There is but 
little business of importance stirrinjij now, when so many of 
the multitude, lately collected in Blois, have returned to their'** 
own homes for the approaching festival. I came, however, to 
beseech your Majesty to grant me permission to absent myself 
for a few days on the same joyful occasion. All business for 
the time cearing, my presence will not be necessary.” 

“Assuredly, as^^uredly!” replied Henry, turmng pale at 
the very idea of the Duke escaping from his hands. “ But do 
you go soon, fair cousin ? 1 thought that you proposed the 
marriage of your lair ward for to-morrow ; indeed, I heard 
that everything w^as prepared, and I myself intended to be 
one of the guests.” 

“ We have not forgotten your Majesty’s gracious promise,” 
replied the Duke. “ Everything is prepared, and halt an 
hour before liigh mass wc shall all be waiting for your Majesty 
in the revestry of the chapel. Never yet have 1 seen two 
youug beings so happy in their mutual love ; and as we liavc 
oroken llirough some cold forms, in consideration of the many 
services which the lover has rendered to his future bride, they 
are always together, and cUnging to each other, as if they 
fancied that homething would yet separate them,” 

Henry smiled, but thbre was a certain mixture in it, which 
rendered it difKcult to say whether the expression w^as gracious 
or ironical. “Well, then, good cousin,” he said, “ as you • 
have such mighty business tow'urd, we had better hold our 
council as early as possible to-morrow, and not wait till the 
usual hour. Let it be as near daybreak as possible. The 
god of day does not open his eyes too soon at this season of 
Die year. And yet 1 fear that the business of various kinds, ^ 
thatwc have betbre us, will occupy more time than one coun- 
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cil can afford. Thus we may be obliged to detain you at 
Blois» fair cousin, longer than you expect, T fear.” 

“1 did not intend to go. Sire,” replied the 3>uke, “till 
sonicwlicre about twelve on Christmas-day, which would give 
me the opportunity of being present at two councils ; and I 
shall be also absent so short a space of tinic—ccrtainly not 
longer than three whole days — ^that the interruption will not 
be groat.” 

“ Well, bo it so, be it so,” replied the King. “ AVc know 
that your activity makes rapidly up for time lost. As to the 
marriage, 1 w’ill sign the contract in the revestr}", where I 
meet you ; and 1 think tllht, notwithstanding the poverty of rny 
treasury, I have a jewel yet of some price to give the bride.” 

“ J beseech your Majesty think not of it,” replied tlic Duke 
of (luibo. “ She and her good husband will be equally de- 
voted to your service without such a mark of your condescen- 
sion.” 

After a few more words of tlic same kind, the Duke took 
leave, and Henry remained in the garden walking to and fro, 
and growing every moment more and more impatient for the 
arrival of Villequier. 

“ Where can he be ?” he muttered to, himself. “ Tie pro- 
mised to be hack before nine o’clock tliis morning. Wiuit can 
detain him ? By Heavens ! he will lose the best part of our 
enterprise if he stays. Can be have met with some mishap by 
the way — or has some lady poisoned him with champignons or 
with (’y]iru3 wine — or tried cold steel upon him — or shot him 
with a silver bullet in honour of his great master? No steel 
would touch him, I should think, if all talcs are true. But 
here he comes ; here he comes, alive and well, with the eye of 
a wolf and the footfall of a cat. ITc is a haiidsomo nninial 
llot^^ ithstanding, even now, if he would hut ])aint his lips a 
little, for they are too pale, S(»mething has gone wrotiiy. 11c 
seems agitated ; and to sec Villequier moved by anything is 
indeed a wonder. Why, how now, dear friend? AVhit is it 
that atfeets you? T declare your lip quivers, and your check 
is red. What is the meaning of this?” 

“Why, Sire,” replied Tillequicf, “1 just met the Duke of 
Gui*«c in the hall of the chflteau, and he not only tells me that 
the marriage of his niece goes forward, but that your Majesty 
has promised to sign the contract, and to be present at the 
ceremony. How you intend to withdraw yourself, I do not 
know : but to throw, at least, some obstacle in the way, I said 
that mj’^ signature had tiot been asked ; and while my appli- 
'*ation was before the Parliiiment of Paris, the marriage could 
not take place without that signature. He answered haughtily, 
Sire, not by requesting, but by commanding, me to be in the 
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revestry of the chapel at the hour of half-past eleven ; and be 
added, with a signiiicant tone, that he would teach me the use 
of pen and ink.” 

Henry showed no wrath : his mind was made up to his pro- 
ceedings; his dark determination taken ; and utterly remorse- 
less himself, he sported in his own imagination with the idea 
of Guise’s death, and only smiled at his conduct to Villequier, 
as the skilful angler sees amused the large trout dash at the 
gilded fly, knowing that a moment after he will have the 
tyrant of the stream upon his own hook, and panting on the 
hank. 

“ You shall he*in the revestry, ’Villequier,” said the King ; 
“ you shall sign the marriage contract, for the King commands ^ 
you as well as the Duke of Guise ; and surely two such potent 
voices must be obej^ed.” 

Villequier paused for a minute or two ere he replied, cal- 
culating what might be the King’s motives in his present con- 
duct. lie knew IJcnry well, and knew his vacillating change- 
able dis])Osition ; and he suspected that he was determined to 
violate his promise to Gaspar de Montsoreau upon some in- 
ducement, cither of hope or fear, held out to him by the Duke 
of Guise. He was well aware, however, that if the means 
taken had been disagreeable, the King, though he might have 
endured them smilingly in the presence of the Duke, would 
have hurst forth into passion, almost frantic, when conversing 
with him. He therefore replied straightfbrwardl)^ “1 suppose^ 
Sire, the younger brother has outbid the elder.” 

“ Wrong, wrong, good friend,” replied the King. “ Your^ 
hawk has missed its stroke, Villequier. The Duke of Guise" 
wills it so ! Is not that quite sufficient in France ?” 

“I hope it will not be so long. Sire,” replied Villequier, 
now beginning, though indistinctly, to catch the King's mean- 
ing. I liope it will not l;e so long.” 

“ Ha, Rend ! Do you understand me now?” said Henry. 
‘‘ Hark ye ! Are you not this girl’s guardian beyond all doubt, ’ 
were the Duke out of the way?” 

“ Indubitably,” answered Villequier ; “ for the only thing 
that affects my right, even now, is her father’s will, appoint- 
ing this same Henry, Duke of Guise, to be her guardian : the 
other brothers are not named.” 

“ Well, then,” said Henry, have a contract of marriage in 
due and proper form drawn out, this very night, in the names 
of Marie de Olairvaut and Gaspar, Marquis of Montsoreau. 
lie in the revestry at the hour nani^d, and bring with you ^ 
your gay bridegroom with all his golden crowns. You shallj 
sign the contract, and I will sign the contract, and we will find 
^lUcans, L think, to make the lair lady sign the contract too, 
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while the Duke of Guise's bridegroom discovers his way into 
a dungeon of the ch&teau. You have been so long absent, 1 
leared you would not come in time to hear all this.” 

Why, Sire,” replied Villequier, “I was forced to be ab-^ 
sent ; for although your Majesty seems to liave forgotten a 
certain paper given to the Abbe de Boisgucriu, I have not.” 

‘‘ Ha !” said the King, “ I had forgotten indeed. We must 
suppress that, if he will not consent to our plans ; which, I 
sec by your face, it is not your opinion that the worthy Abbe 
will do. You must get it from him and suppress it.” 

Villequier smiled at the very thought. “ lie will never give 
it up to be suppressed, Sire,” replied the Marquis. “Your 
Majesty little knows the man.” 

“ Well, then, suppress him !” said the King with a laugh ; 
“ suppress him, Villequier, and the paper with him. Under 
the great blaze made by this business of the Guise, his afiair 
will be but as one of the wax tapers that a country girl, with 
a soi^ eye, buys for half a denier to hang up before St. Radi- 
gondc. Suppress him, Villequier ; suppress him. I know 
no one so capable sweeimig the window clear of such 
flies.” 

“ Yes, Sire,” replied Villequier ; “but he is a wasp, not a 
fly. He has antidotes for poison, aird sureties against the 
knife. He has, besides, more powerful friends, it seems, than 
any of us believed, or at least more powerful means of gain- 
ing them. The Pope has been induced to set him free of his 
vows. I find, too, that Epernon sent for him immediately 
after that business of the attempt upon his life at Angouleme, 
and they are now sworn friends and comrades, levying forces 
together, holding council eve^ other hour ; and hero is the 
former Abbd now disporting iSmsclf as Seigneur dc Boisgue- 
rin ; and, just like a butterfly that has cast its slough, ho 
arrives in Blois last night in gilded apparel, with a train of 
twenty horse behind him, and a number of suniptcr nuiles. I 
saw him in his gay attire near Angouleme, and find that he 
aspires to the hand of the fair heiress himself.” 

“But what is to be done, Villequier?” said the King 
smiling. “ It seems to me that idl the world arc seeking her. 
Suppose we send for an auctioneer, and set her up aux en-^ 
cheres. But, to speak seriously, wliat will you do with this 
ci-devant Abbe?” 

“ I have done with him something already,” replied Villc- 
quier, “ that with all his art he could not prevent nor know. 
1 found this young Marquis of Montsoreau somewhat stubborn 
to counsel. He loved not the plan of coming and lying con- 
cealed at Blois. Though he is politic and artful at seasons 
idmself, yet now he was all passion and fury. Nothing woul& 
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serve him bnt he muat come to Blois in open day, nrith a him* 
drcd lances at his back. He would hght his brother, it seemed, 
and cut his throat. He would beard the Guise ; and he would 
compel your Majesty and me to fulfil our promise to the let- 
ter. That the girl had escaped he attributed to my conni- 
vance ; and, by Ileaveus 1 I almost feared he would have laid 
violent hands upon me. In short, Sire, by a little skilful teas- 
ing, 1 found that this same Abbe dc Boisguerin, whose credit 
1 had once greatly shaken, had resumed the mastery, and was 
urging on lus former pupil to every sort of rash and violent 
act, pro))ab]y ^vith the hope of getting him killed out of his 
wav. I ‘5oothed the good youth down, however, and told him 
I would give him proof of his friend's regard. I hid him 
W’hcre he could hear all that passed, and then entrapped the 
Abhu into talking of the paper that we bad signed for him. 
1 told him that the person tor whom your Majesty and 1 des- 
tined this lair Helen, was the young Marquis of Moutsoreau. 
1 reminded him that be had obtained that paper with an ab- 
solute and direct ^ iew to that marriage ; at least, that he had 
told me so ; and I asked him immediately to sign his consent 
to the alliance. Your Majesty may imagine his answers ; and 
the youth’s rage w^as such that most assuredly he would have 
broken in upon us, if 1 had not stationed two men to stop him. 
JTow ever, he became ailerw'ards as docile as a lamb, was con- 
vinced )jy what passed, that we had throughout been dealing 
sincerely with him, and will be ready at the hour to-niorrow. 
When the good Abbd, perhaps, hears that the whole allair is 
concluded, that Guise is gone, and your Miyesty pow^erful, he 
may judge it more wise to be silent and resigned. "VVe can 
tempt him, first, with some post ; we can alarm him, il tliat 
will not do, with some peril ; and lastly, if we feil in both, 
then wo must find some way of putting an end to the matter 
alto^tlicr.'' 

‘‘That will be easily done,” replied the King, his mind re- 
verting to the 'Duke of Gufse. “But come, Villequier, let 
us go and consult with Laugnac. 1 told him before you came 
to seek for you and consult with you. We must trust as few 
os possible in this business, and 1 must see to the wdiole my- 
self, for tliia is a step on which, if we but slip, wc fall to in- 
evitable perdition.” 

CHAPTEB XXXVII. 

Was the lluke of Guise unconscious of the dangers that sur- 
rounded him ? Wss he unaw^are that the power wdtich he as- 
and the power which the States also put upon him. 
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could not bi}t render him obnoxious in the highest degree to 
the King, \vho, thougn weak and indolent, was jealons of ^at 
authority which he failed himself to exercise for the benefit of 
his people ? Was the Duke ignorant that the monarch was 
as treaemcrous as feeble, was as remorseless as vicious ? Was 
it unknown to him, that to all the creatures who surrounded 
the King he was an object of hatred and jealousy ; and that 
there were ready hands and base hearts enough to attempt 
anything which the royal authority might warrant ? 

He was not so ignorant, or so unaware: he had been 
warned sufficiently, &y8 and weeks before ; but even had that 
not been the case, on tnat very night he received sufficient in- 
timations of his danger to put him on his guard. 

lie had presided at the supper-table as Grand Master of the 
King's household, and he had received his guests with easy 
courtesy. The meal was over somewhat sooner than usual ; 
and, the business of 4;he state being considerabl v slackened, 
in consequence of the ^proaebing festival of Christmas, he 
snt in his cabinet witli Charles of Montsorcau and Marie de 
Clairvaut only, enjoying an hour of refreshment in calm and 
tranquil conversation upon subjects which, however agitating 
to them, was merely a matter of pleawnt interest to him. 

Charles of Montsorcau sat by his side making some notes 
of various little things that the Duke told him, and Marie dc 
Clairvaut was seated on a stool at his feet, while he looked 
down upon her, from time to time, with the sort of parentid 
tenderness which he had displayed towards her from her in- 
fancy. 

a’ pleasing sort of melancholy had come over him, — a sad- 
ness wiiliout grief, and iniiigliiig even occasionally with gaiety. 
It was that sort of present consciousness of the emptiness of 
all worldly tilings, which every man at some moment feels, 
even the ambitious, the greedy, the zealous, the passionate. 
Perhaps that wliich had brought such a mood upon him was 
the contrast of all the arrangements fbr his fitir ward's mar- 
riage and the deep and intense fiielings which that event ex- 
cited in the bosom of herself and Charles of Montsoreau, wiUi 
the eager and fiery struggles in which he had been lately 
taking part, while engaged in the dark fierce strife of ambi- 
tion, or tossed in the turbid whirlpool of political intrigue. 
And thus he sat, and thus he tsdked with them of their future 
prospects and their coming happiness, sometimes speaking se- 
rioubly, nay gravely — sometimes jesting lightly, and snming 
when he had made Marie cast down her eyes. 

As he thiis sat there was a tap at the aoor of his cabinet, 
and the Duke, knowing it to be the page, bade him enter ; 
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when the boy Ignati appearing, infortpei^ him that the Count 
de Schomberg was without. 

“ Bid him come in," replied the Duke, keeping his seatt 
and making a sign fur his companions not to stir. Welcome^ 
Schomberg," he said, “ you see that I am plotting no treason 
here. What do you think of my two cliildren ? Joinville 
will he jealous of my eldest son. But, jesting apart, I think 
you know the Count de Log^res. My niece, Marie, I know 
you have had many a time upon your knee in her infancy." 

Schomberg bowed to each, but gravely ; and replied to the 
Duke, who held out his hand to him, “ My dear Duke. I wish 
everybody were as well persuaded that you are plotting no 
treason as 1 am. But I come to speak to your Highness upon 
a matter of business. 1 have a warning to give you," he added 
in a whisper. 

“ Oh ! speak it aloud, speak it aloud," replied the Duke. “ If 
it concerns myself, yon may well speak it before these two.” 

Indeed!" said Schomberg, apparently hesitating, and 
running his e 3 ^es over the tapestry, as if calculating how he 
had best proceed. “ My good Lord Duke,” he said, at length, 
“ I believe you know that there are few who love you better 
than myself, though 1 neither am nor affect to be a zealot, but 
rather what your people call one of the Bolitics." 

“ I know, Schomberg, what you mean," said the Duke, 
“ you are my friend, but not my partisan. I can make the 
distinction, Schomberg, and love the friend no less. What 
have you to saj’?" 

“Why this, my Lord,” replied Schomberg. “Look up 
above the door there, just before your eyes. Do you see how 
beautifully they have carved in the black oak the figure of a 
porcupine, and how all the sharp and prickly quills stick out, 
ready to wound the hand that touches it?" 

“ Yes, I sec,” replied the Duke. “ But do you know the 
history of that porcupine, Schomberg?" 

“ Yes," ans\i^red the Count, “ I know it well, my Lord of 
Guise. Both in the stonework and the woodwork of this 
castie, there are many such. They ore placed there, I think, 
my Lord — am I not riglit ? — ^by an old monarch of France, as 
a sort of device, to signify that whoever grasps royalty too 
rudelj^ will suffer injury in consequence." 

The Duke smiled in the same placid mood as before, but 
replied, In the next chamber, Schomberg, which is my own 
bedchamber, you may see the device of Francis the First too, 
— a salamander unhurt in the midst of flames ; which may be 
interpreted to mean, that strong courage is never more at ease 
than in the midst of perils." 
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A grave smile came over the face of Schomberg, to find the 
figures in which he involved his warning so easily retorted by 
the Duke of Guise. “ I have heard of your Highness,” he 
said, without noticing the Duke’s reply, “ that not very many 
years ago you were known to swim against the stream of the 
Loire armed at all points. You are a strong man, my Lord 
Duke ; but there are other streams you cannot swim againsti 
depend upon it.” 

“Then I will try to go with the current, Schomberg,” re- 
plied the Duke. “ As long as that is with me, it will bear me 
up.” 

“ But it may dash you against a rock, Duke,” replied Schom- 
berg, “ and I see one straight before you,” 

He spoke sternly and impressively, and Guise listened to 
him with more attention. “Speak, Schomberg,” be said, 
“ speak ; you may speak clearly before them. But sit, good 
friend ; pray thee sit. Standing there before me, with your 
sad aspect and warning voice, you look like a spectre.” 

“ Well, my Lord,” said Schomberg, seating himself, “ I 
have certain information that there are evU designs against 
you, ripe, or almost ripe, for execution. Your life is 'in 
danger, Guise ; I tell you truly, I tell you sincerely, and 1 
beseech you to hear me. Your life is Ih danger, and you have 
no time to lose if you would place it in safety.” 

“Why, what would you have me to do, Schomberg?” said 
the Duke, in a tone not exactly indifferent, but still showing 
no great interest in the subject. 

“ I would have you mount your horse this night,” replied 
Schomberg, “ or at daybreak to-morrow. 1 would have you 
gather your train together, take these two young people with 
you, and retiring to Paris, inform the King that you had 
proof your life was not safe at Blois.” 

The Duke of Guise meditated for a moment, and then re- 
plied, “ Schomberg, I cannot grasp this fear. Brought up to 
arms from my youth, cradled in the tented field, w^ith death 
surrounding me at every hour of life, I cannot feel as other 
men might feel in moments of peril to myself. IS either will 
1 ever have it said of me, that 1 willingly fled from my post 
under the apprehension of any personal danger.” 

“ By our old friendship, Guise,” replied Schomberg, “ by 
our companionship in the fields of other days, 1 beseech you 
to consider and to judge wisely. Remember, if the vengeance 
of a monarch, or the instigation of villanous courtiers, w'ere 
to have success, and you were to fall beneath the blow of an 
assassin, what would become of your children, all yet in their 
youth? what would become of your relations and your 
fidlends, placed, as you have placed them, on a high pinnaclej^ 
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to be aimed at by a crowd of idle miidone with their bird- 
bolt*? What would become of your son?” 

^Moinvillc must make his own fame,” replied the Duke, 
** end ^uard his own rights with his own sword. 1 was left 
earlier than he is without a parent's care ; with a host of 
enciincs around me ; with my father's name, giving me 
a hentage of envy and hatred ; and with no support but 
my own sword. With that sword I have bowed lliose enemies 
to tlie dust, and Joinville must show himself worthy to bear 
it too.” 

He pau«>ed and meditated for a moment or two, and then 
added, After all, Schomberg, I do not see that there can be 
much danger. Here, in the castle, I am as strong or stronger 
than the King. When I go forth, I am so well accompanied, 
that it would be difficult to surprise me, if they attacked me 
with numbers. A single assassin might dog my* steps, it 
is true ; hut 1 do not know that man upon the face of the 
earth, who, hand to hand with me, would not have more than 
an equal share of fear and danger. However, J will think of 
what you have said, and will tSte good care to be more upon 
my guard than ever. At the same time, Schomberg, 1 thank 
vou most sincerely, and look upon your regard as one of the 
best possessions that 1 have.” 

“ Guise,” said Schomberg, rising and approachmg the door, 
“1 have failed with you. But I yield not my point yet, I 
will send those to you who may have more influence.” 

“ Stay, Schomberg, stay!” cried the Duke ; but his friend 
passed through the door, and would not return. 

( ’harks ot Montsorcau then raised his voice in the same 
cause as Sclionibcrg, and Marie de Clairvaut entreated 
anxiously that he would yield to what had been proposed. 
But at them the Duke only laughed. 

Hush, hush 1 ” he said. Logdres, yon do not know what 
you say. There, kiss her and be gone. To-morrow she shall 
be yours, no more to part. Say no more, silly girl; say no 
more. You, a child of a Guise, talk to me of fear I Gall 
thy maidens, get thee to thy bed, and rise to-morrow with 
bright eyes and blooming cheeks. Fare thee well, sweet one. 
3 long to be quit of thy guardianship,” 

Kemonstranoe was useTess, and they parted ; and the Duke 
of Guise sitting down for a moment, gave himself up to 
thought. His eyes were fixed upon the dark tapestry oppo- 
site, where was depicted a woody scene, the porticiuaTS 
of which could not be well distingiushed by the dim light of 
the lamp. 

After he had gazed for a moment or two, however, hie eyes 
, assumed a peculmr expression, a fixed, intense, andeomewhnt 
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bewildered stare. He passed his hand twice before them, as 
if he felt them dim or dazzled ; then clasped his hands toge- 
tlier and gazed, still muttering to himself, Strange, very 
strange ! It is there still 1” And starting up from tlie table, 
be seized the lamp, and advanced directly towards the side of 
the room on which his eyes had been hxed, still gazing sted- 
fastly on the same spot. At lengtli, as he approached dose 
to the wall, his features relaxed, and be said with a smile, It 
is gone ! These delusions of the sight are wonderful 

Tic had not yet returned to his seat, when the door on his 
right hand opened gently, and the form of a woman glided in. 
It was that of the beautiful being with whom he had parted 
in some anger at the King^s ball, and she gazed at him, 
evidently surprised to see him standing with the lamp in. 
his hand close to the wall, on a side where there was no exit. 

“In the name of Heaven, Guise! what is the matter?*’ 
sho said. “ 1 heard you speaking as I came in. You are 
pale; your lip quivers!’* 

“ It is nothing ; it is nothing,” replied tlm Duke, ])Utting 
down the lamp, and taking her han^*. “ This is, indeed, dear 
and kind of you, Charlotte. I trusted, X was sure, that your 
ang^r for a light ofrcnce would not last.long.” 

“It would have lasted long, Guise,” she said, “or at least 
its eiicets would not have passed away, had it not been for 
the warning that I have received concerning you. Guise, 
you would not have seen me now — ^you would never have 
seen me iu these rooms again ” 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted the Duke, “traduce not so your 
own nature. Say not that a few unthinking words would 
render her so harsh, who is so gentle.” 

“They were not unthinking words, Henry of Guise,” 
replied the lady. “ They were words of deep meaning, to 
be read and understood at once. Think you that I could 
misunderstand them V Think you that I could not read that 
Guise would not sutler the pure to dwell with the impure ? 
However,” she added quickly, seeing that the L>uke was 
going to interrupt her, “ let me sneak of other things. I was 
about to say that you would not have seen me this night, you 
would never have seen me in these chambers again, had I not 
learned that y(>ur life was in danger ; and tlien ray fears for 
you showed me that my love was unchanged, and L came, at 
all risks, to warn you, and to beseech you to be gone.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied the DukO. “How can 1 be gone 
wlicD you arc here, Charlotte? And, besides, there is 
no real danger. It is Schomberg has frightened you, 1 know. 
He came here with the some ; but X showed him there 
was no danger*” ^ 
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^‘Tt was not from Schomberg,” said Madame de Noirmon- 
tier vehemently. “I have never seen Schomberg since I 
have been here. It was iromthc Queen; it was Iroin C/athe- 
rine lierselt that 1 heard it. She told me to toll you ; she 
told me to warn you. Her son, she said, had not diVnlgccl to 
her his scheme ; but from her knowledge of the man, and 
from the words he used, she was certain that he would 
attem])t your life within three days.” 

‘^Then his attempt will fail, dear Charlotte,” said the 
Duke, holding her hand tenderly in his. “ Fear not tor me ; 
I am fully upon my guard; and in this chateau, and this 
toum, am stronger than the King himself.” 

“Oh Guise, Guise, you are deceiving yourself,” she said, 
bursting into tears. “ Twice I have been at your door this 
night, hut the page told me there was some one with you ; 
and now 1 have come detennined not to leave 3'ou, till I sec 
you making preparations to depart. Let me entreat you, let 
me beseech you,” she continued, as Guise wiped away her 
tears. “ Nay, Guise, nay; in this I will take no refusal. If 
not for your own sake, lor my love 3 ou shall fl3^ You shall 
treat me ill, as you did before, again and again. You shall 
make a servant of me — a sla> e. \ ou will not surely refuse 
me, when you see me kneeling af }our feet.” And she sunk 
upon her knees before him, and clasped her fair bands in en- 
treaty. The Duke was raising her tendcily, whi*n the page’s 
knock was heard at the door ; and before he could well give 
the command to enter, the boy wan in the room. 

“ My Lord,” he said, “there ij Monsieur Cliapellc ^lartoau, 
and several other gentlemen, desiring earnestly to speak 
with you.” 

Madame de Noirmontier looked wildly round flic room, 
and seemed about to pasd through the door by winch the 
page had entered, “Be not alarmed,” said the DiiLe, “ 30U 
cannot pass there, Charlotte. These men will not be with 
me abo^c a few minutes. Fass into that room, and wait till 
they are gone. I have a thousand things to say to 3011, and 
will dismiss them soon.” 

After a moment’s hesitation she did as he directed, and 
turning to the page, the Duke bade him admit the parly who 
were waiting without. It consisted of Ohapellc Mattcaii, the 
President de Neuilli, a gentleman of the name of Maiidroville, 
the Duke’s brother the Cardinal de Guise, and the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons. 

The Duke received them with that winning grace for which 
he was famous, and soon learned from them that 1h<'ir visit 
was owing to the information received from tlie Count de 
.fSiphomberg. Every one then present, but the Archbishop ot 
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Lyons, urged him strongly to quit Bids immediately. They 
had come in a body, they said, in hopes that their remon- 
strances might haye the greater elfect. Eac|i had heard 
in the course of the evening those rumours which generally 
announce great events: some had been told that the Duke 
was arrested ; some that he had been absolutely assassinated 
in the gardens of ^e chfiiteau ; and some that the act was to 
be pertbrmed that night by a numteT of soldiers, who had 
been privately introduced into the ca^le. 

Guise listened silently and with great attention, displaying 
in demeanour every sort of deference and respect lor the 
opinions of those who showed such an interest in his fate, 
lie replied, however, that he trusted and hoped that both the 
rumours tlaey had heard, and tlie intelligence given by 
Scliomberg, originated in nothing but mistaken words, or in 
those idle and unfounded reports which always multiply 
themselves in moments of great political agitation and excite- 
ment. Besides this, he said, even if the King were disposed 
to attempt his life, the execution of such an act would be 
very diflicult, if not imposbible ; and that, considering before 
ail things his duty to his country, the very fact of the King 
seeking such a thing ought to be the strongest reason for his 
stay, inasmuch as the monarch’s animosity could only be ex- 
cited towards lum out of enmity to the Catholic Church, and 
u disposition to repress and tyrannise over the States. 

“ if such be his feelings,’’ continued the Duke, “ wc must 
consider ourselves as tw'o armies in presence of each other, 
and the one that retreats of coarse awards the victory to his 
adversary.” • 

The Archbishop of Lyons, perhaps, was the person who de- 
decided the Kate of the Duke of Guise ; for had the party 
which came to him been unanimous and urgent in their re- 
monstrance, there is a probability that he would have yielded ; 
but the Archbishop seemed doubtful and undecided. He said 
that he thought, indeed, it might be well the Duke should 
go ; at least lor a time. But they had to consider, also, the 
probabilities of the King making any attempt upon the Duke. 
Though weak, timid, and indolent, Henry was shrewd End 
far-seeing, he said. The only result that could fallow an at- 
tempt upon a person so beloved by the whole nation, and es- 
pecially by the States, as the Duke of Guise, would bo to arm 
the j)coplc of France in an instant against the sovereign au- 
tliority. This the King must well know, he continued ; and 
that consideration made him less eager upon the subject, 
though he thought it might be as well that his Highness should 
retire lor a time. 

His speech more than counterbalanced the exhortations of aU 
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tbe TQ^t ; and from that moment the resolution of the Duke 
becatiie imniovable. His dauntless mind, which mi^ht have 
yielded had ho stood absolutely alone in opinion, came instantly 
to the conclusion, that if there were a single individual who 
doubted whether he should dy or not, be himself ought to decide 
upou remaini^. He made no answer to the Archbishop's 
speech, but sufi^ed Mandreville to combat his arguments with- 
out interruption. That gentleman replied that Henry, far from 
being the person represented, though cunning, was anything 
but prudent* Had tuey ever seen, ue demanded, the cunning 
of the King, even in the least degree, restrain or control him? 
Had the self-evident risk of his throne, of his life, and of the 
welfare of his people, ever made him pause in the commisbion 
of one frantic, vicious, or criminal act ? He was no better, the 
deputy said, than a cunning madman, such as w'as frequently 
seen, who, having determined upon any act, however absurd or 
evil might be the consequences, even to the destruction oi Ids 
own seli‘, would arrive at it by some means, and go directly to 
bis purpose, in despite of all obstacles. lie contended that 
they had good reason to know that the King denned evil 
against the Duke; and they might depend upon it that no 
condderation of policy, right, or religion, would prevent him 
from executing his purpose by some means. 

He spoke truly, and with more thorough insight into the 
chaiactor of the King than any one previousl}’' had done ; but 
the r( solution of the Duke of" Guise, as we have said bcfoie, 
wa«5 already taken. 

“ good friends,” he said in conclusion, I thank you 
most sincerely, and I shall ever feel grateful for the inteiest 
that you have taken in me, and for your anxiety regarding me 
on the present occasion. But my resolution is taken, and 
must be unalterable. I cannot but acknowledge that the >icw 
of Monsieur de Mandreville may have much truth in it ; hut, 
nevertheless, matters are now at such a point, that if 1 w'cre 
to see death coming in at that window, 1 would not seek the 
door.” 

Against a determination so forcibly expressed, there was, of 
course, no possibility of holding further argument ; and alter 
a word or two more on different subjects of less interest — the 
Duke of (Suise replying as briefly as possible to everything 
that was said — the party took their leave and retired. 


CHAPTER XXXVm. 

TnFRH was at that time a large open space round the church 
of St. Sauveur, in Blois, where tne people from the country 
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used occasionally to eiHbU their fruits and jflowers for sale ; 
and exactly opposite the ^eat door of the chntch stbod a 
large and splendid mansion, ^ith an internal court-yard, part 
of which had been let to some of the deputies for the Statea- 
General. The principal floor^ however, consisting of sixteen 
rooms, and several large poss^es and corridoj^s, had been lefr 
untenanted, in consequence of thd proprietor asking an exor* 
bitant rent, till two or three days before the period of which 
wc speak. Then, however, the apartment was taken suddenly, 
a number of attendants in new and splendid dresses appeared ' 
therein ; and, as we have seen froiA the account of Villequier 
to the ^ng, the Abbe de Boisguerin arrived in Blois, with a 
splendid train of attendants, and took his abode as the 
master of that dwelling. 

About the same time that the conversations which we have 
detailed in the last chapter were going on in the cabinet of the 
Duke of Guise, the Abbd was seated in one of the rooms, 
which he had hxed upon for Lis own peculiar saloon. It was 
very customary in those days, and in France, for every cham'- 
ber, except a great hall of reception, to be used also as a bed- 
room. But that was not the case in this instance ; for the 
chanibcrj which was small, though very lofry, hud been used 
by thS former occupants as a cabinet, ^id had been chosen b}'’ 
the Abbe probably on account of its being so completely de- 
tached from every other diamber, that no sound of what was 
done or said therein could be overheard by any one. 

He sat in a large arm-chair, with his feet towards the fire, 
and with bis right elbow resting on a table covered with 
various sorts of delicacies. Those delicacies, however, were 
not the productions of the land in which he then lived, but 
rather such as he had been accustomed to in other days, and 
which recalled former habits of lifo. There were fine dried 
fruits from the Levant, tunny and other fish from the Medi- 
terranean ; and the wines, though inferior to those of France, 
were from foreign vineyards. 

Before him was standing a man whom we have had occasion 
to mention more than once — that Italian vagabond named 
Orhi, from whom it may be remembered, Charles of Mout- 
soreau delivered the boy Ignati. He was now dressed in a 
veiy different guise, however, from that which he had bonie 
while wandering as a mere stroller from house to house. Ills 
shaggy black hair was trimmed and smooth ; his beard was 
partially shaved and reduced to fair proportions, with a sleek 
mustachio, well turned and oiled, gracing his upper lip ; his 
face, too, was clean ; and a suit somewhat sombre in colour, 
but of good materials, displaying in the ruff and at the sleeves 
a great quantity of fine white linen and rich lace, left scarceljf 
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a vestige of the fierce Italian vagabond, half bravo, half min- 
fitrel; which he had appeared not a year before. 

The conversation which was going on between him and the 
master he now served, was evidently one of great interest. 
The Abbe’s wine remained half finished in the glass ; the pre- 
served fruits upon his plate were scarcely tasted ; and he ex- 
claimed, “ So, so I Villequier sends me no answer to my let- 
ter I A bare message, by word of mouth, that the Duke of 
Guise wills it to be so ; and that tbfc Duke’s will is all power- 
ful at the Court of France ! The King sets at nought his own 
royal word, does he?” 

“ lie said something, sir,” said the Italian, “ about his 
knowing, and the King also, that they must pay a penalty ; 
but that no sum was to be grudged, rather than ofi'eud the 
Duke at this time.” 

“Sum!” cried the Abbe de Boisguerin, starting up and 
pushing the chair vehemently from him. “ Wliat is any sum 
to me?” And with fiasliiiig eyes, and a countenance all in- 
flamed, he strode up and down the chamber for a moment or 
two, with his heart swelling with bitterness and disappointed 
passion. “ A curse upon this bungling baud,” he cried, strS:- 
ing it upon the table, “ that it should fail me at such a mo- 
ment as that! I thought the young viper had been swept 
from my way for ever ! — My aim was steady and true, too ! 
His heart must be in somd other place than other men's.” 

“ Ha ! niy Lord,” joined in the Italian in the tone of a con- 
noisseur, “ the arquebus is a pretty weapon, I dare say, in a 
general battle, but it is desperate uncertain in private affairs 
like that. You can never tell, to an inch or two, wlicre the 
ball will hit. But, with a dagger, you can make sure to a 
button-hole ; and even if there should be a struggle, it is al- 
ways quite easy so to salve the point of your blade, that yon 
make sure of your friend, even if you give him but a scratch. 
Now the attempt to poison a hall is all nonsenste, for the fire 
destroys tli4 venom.” 

“At wha^our said you, Orbi V” demanded tlie Abbe, with- 
out attending to his dissertation. 

“ Half an hour before high mass,” replied the man, “ the 
marriage is to take place.” 

Again the Abbe de Boisguerin burst into a vehement fit of 
passion, and strode up and down the room cursing and blas- 
pheming, till accidentally his eyes fell upon a. small Vcr'itian 
mirror, and the aspect of his own countenance, ordinarily so 
calm and unmoved, now distorted by rage and disappointment, 
made him start. A smile of scorn, even at himself, curled his 
lip ; and calming his countenance by a great efiort, he agwn 
seated himself, and mused fur a moment. 
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I This must not, and shall not be,” he said at ^ - 

f “ Orbi, you arc an experienced hand, and doubtless df 
Will you stop this going forward ? ” - <olioH> ' 

The man smiled, stroked back his mustachios, an* .i** , \ 
“I thought you would be obliged to take my \ 

[ Well, Monseigneur, I have no objection ; but the tir ^^* .. 
f I told you what I expected for such an atfair when ^ ^ 

f do it ii Paris.” f : 


Ido it in Paris.” *r’dto’oirr 

“ You shall have it! you shall have it!” repliet^^ ^ 

“ But if you do it, so that no suspicion ever I'al? ‘ ■ 

shall have as much again this day two years ; ’ . 1 'J! \ 

the lives of these t^o yoang mei stanas betW’f'** r 

mense wealth.” v carnage to l-o 

“ The worst of it all is,” said the Italian, 
short a time. It is to take place in the castle ch!^“ ’ 
will be no going through the streets. To find hr^\* _ j. • ® J ^ 


will be no going through the &ti*eet8. 


be a matter of dRfficulty; and though I went overth?^^ ' ''l’ 
thinking it might come to this, ydt I saw no one placc,!^j, 
the door of the room called tne revestry, where one 
strike easily.” 

“ I have seen the place,” said the AbbiS, “long ago ; but* I 
do not remember it so perfectly as to give you any aid. I 
know that the window of the room you mention looks into the 
court and gardens, and under the garden wall shall be a swift 
horse to bear you away. That is ail I can do for you.” 

“ I must do the rest for myself,” replied the man, “ and wdll 
find some means, depend upon it. Perhaps he maj’^ not wait 
for the other if he be eager, but may come first by himself, 
and then it will be easily done. However, 1 will now go and 
get the dagger ready, and 1 can undertake that the least 
scratch shall not leave an hour’s life in him.” 


The Abbe de Boisgucrin nodded his head, and smiled as 
the other departed. “ They know not,” be said to himself, 
“ they know not the man they have to deal with. These 
mighty men, these haughty Guises, may find that every man 
of strong detenninatlon and unflinching courage ttiay thwart, 
if lie cannot master, them — ^may destroy their plans, if he can- 
not accomplish liis own. *But there is another still to be dealt 
with. There is this proud, unfeeling, contemptuous girl ; she 
who has been rejoicing in the re-apped^rance of this crafty fair- 
faced boy. — There is now no going back ; and why should I 
not rj||k life to win her too, and gratify both my love and my 
revenge ? — Yet that seems scarcely possible,” be continued. 
‘^Clcs^ly watched within the castle, never going out but 
strongly accompanied, she is put, it would seem, entirely out 
of my power, now that Villequier has fallen off from me.— 
And yet,” he continued meditating, “ and yet there is nothing 
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% vestige ^ dauntleas esidilk daring^^CouId 1 notbifing 
•trel; wMc |>ostem ^te of the garden an hour before this 
Tbc conv^B to take juacc, and then, with swill horses, and a ' 
master he r'^^dy, convey to once more far away?— We have 
The Abbd's dlmenit a icat before ; and, methinks, if 1 
served fiuits ^ to 1^'or conoeming her 

claimed, “ Sd ty— for rnmoinrs of his danger must have reached 
ter 1 A hare^® ^ oot fidl to come, and come alone.— Oh I if I ^ 
Guise wills it'^t her in my powdr, she shaU dnd no means to fly 
ful at the Court/tb^ oonttarVf she shall be more inclined to kneel 
roved word, does t>eseech mat I would wed her.— it shall be 1 

lie said soiMOf that, if at ten o^dloek she will be alone at 
knowing, and th»te or the castle, she will hear news that may 
but that no suir'<^ hfe. Ihen, with the swiftest horses we can ' 
Duke at this tii^drs will take us for from pursuit V— J will carry 
u gutn ! ” ^ ^ ^ EpCTnon is with me, end ^ way open ! — 1 
pugliintr throne!’’ he said aloud: ^4t shall be done! But 
to me V” death is scarcely needful I Why should 

rjL ad his living? — It will be but the greater torture to 
him to know that she is mine I— And yet, it were better 
he should die. All the tidii^<), and the rumotirs, and the 
bustle of his violent death m the castle will too much 
occupy the minds of men to let them notice our flight ; 
60 that we shall gain an how or two. There is an eager 
and a daring spirit, also, within him— a keen and active 
mind — which might frustrate me ouce more in the very 
moment of hope, lie must die I I have set my dwi life 
upon the chance ; and what matters it whether one or two 
others arc swept away before me ? lie must die 1 and then, 
without protection, she is mine. Once into Tourrainc, and 
1 am safe ! — Hal you are back again quickly, my good 
friend Orbi. Is all ready V 

Everything, sir,^* replied the man ; ^^and iM could but 
get into the chateau, and stumble upon the youth alone, I 
imght be able to accomplish the matter to*night. Could you 
not frimish mo with a mllet to tlds Tillequier, or some one V 
It matters not what— any empty w^prds, just to make them 
admit me at the gates/’ 

“ Fot to Vilkqifler,” said the Abb6 ; not to Villequier. 
will write a frw^words to Mademoiselle dc Clairvaut 

*^9hat will do well 1 that wHl do well !” replied the-man. 
am more likely to flilid him hanging about her a'lurt- 
ments than anywhere else ; and then one slight blow does 
the deed.” 

** Brin^g me paper and p^s from the next room,” cried the 
Abbd. * It shdUl be done this moment.”. And as soon as inP 



plemetits for writing were procttrefd, he wrote a iiubtli episjl^ 
to Marie de Ckirvaut, beseediiag her to speak for a monfbnt 
at the postern gate of the OhUteau gardens, early on the follow- 
ing day, .to a person who would comfnunicate ' something to 
her^ wmeh xni^t save the life of her guardian, the Duke ol 
Guise. It was written in a feigned hand, and under the cha- 
racter of ah' utter stranger to £er. Some mistakes, too, were 
made in the orthography of lier n^e, and in regard to other 
circumstances, for me purpose df rendering the deception 
complete. Wh^n this' was concluded and sealed, he placed it 
in the hands of Orbi, and afoer a few more words they parted. 

While the Abhd busied himself izi causing a carriage to be 
bought for the prop osed enterprise of the following day, and 
in ordering the 8wifi|||||hor8es tliat could be found, to be ob- 
tained — ^not foom post, by which his course might 

have been tracked, but from one of the keepers of relaiis^ as 
the irregular posting houses were called, which were then 
tolerated in France, the Italian proceeded on his task, with 
feelings in his heart which might well have been received as 
a reason for abating the price of the deed he was about to 
perform. 

To tell the truth, it might be considered fully as much hi*« 
own act as that of the Abb6, for the same malevolent feeling? 
were in the hearts of each ; and he went.not there merely h 
the common hired assassin, to do the work of his trade, as a 
matter of course ; but he went also to avenge a long-renieTU- 
bered blow, which still rankled in his heart, with the sanu' 
bitterness that he had felt at the moment that it was recelYrd. 

He met mth some difficulty in obtaining entrance to 
chateau at so late an hour of the night ; but the letter ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut enabled him to effect 
that object at lengtli, and he was directed towards the suite vi 
apartments assigned to tlie Duke of Guise and his fondly. 
Wh'^n he had once passed tiie two first gates, he met %vith no 
obstruction, but wandered through the long dimly-lighted cor-, 
ridors, scarcely encountering a waking being on his way, zvi0 
certmnly none who seemed inclined to speak to him. 

When he had reached that part of the building to which ho 
had been directed, he looked round for some one to give him 
further information, not absolutely intending to seek the 
apartments of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, and deliver the 
iiotef^but merely to obtain a general knowledge of how the 
idiffilrent chambers were allotted. After passing on some wa}', 
without meeting any one, or hearing a sound, he saw a door 
. half open, with the light streaming out, and, quietly approach- 
ing, he looked in. 

There was a boy in the dress of a page, sitting before i 
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large Ohriatmas fire, reading a book; but, though he walked 
fftdUthily, the first atep which the Italian took in the room 
caught the youth's ^ui^ ear, and, starting up, he showed the 
Italian the race of his former bondman, Ignatius ^arone. The 
man started when he saw him ; but| recovering hiiaself in- 
stantly, he went up, and endeavoured to soothe the boy with 
fair and fiattering words. 

Ah, my little Ignati,” he said, here thou art, then, and, 
doubtless, well off, with this young lord of thine.'' 

“ I mi well off. Signor Orbi,” was the boy's brief reply » 
and, seeing that the man paused, and kept gazing round him, 
tlie boy added, But what is your business here ? ” 

“1 am only looking about me," replied tbe man in some- 
what of a contemptuous tone, which hci iSsuld not smother, d- 
though it was his full intention to cajdfe the boy into giving 
him the information he wanted, and perhaps even to induce 
him unconsciously to aid his purpose. 

“ Come, come, Signor Orbi,” replied the boy, “ I know you 
well, remember; and 1 know, that though you may have 
changed your doublet, you cannot have changed what is with- 
in it. If you do not say immediately what you want, I will 
call those *who will make yon.” And he approached one ot 
the other doors which the room displayed, and raised his hand 
towards the latch. 

Hist, hist, Ignati ! ” cried the Italian. By Heavens ! it 
you do, you shml never hear what I have got to tell yon, — 
something that would make your heart beat with joy if you 
knew it,” 

And what is that? ” said the boy, still standing near the 
door, and looking at his fellow-countryman with a face ot 
scorn and doubt. 

Come hither, and I will tell you,” said the Italian ; but 
the boy shook his head, and Orbi added in a low tone, You 
know who your mother was, Ignati ; but do you know your 
father?” 

The boy gazed at him bitterly and in silence, without makmg 
any further answer ; and the man added, He is now in Blois.” 

Ignati instantly sprang forward towards him, exclaiming, 
“ Where ? Where ? Where can I find him ? 1 have still the 
letter from my dead mother. I have still all the proofs given 
me ly the Marone. Where is he ? where is he ? ” 

“ Come, let us sit down by the fire,” i^aid the man, “ afjjd I 
will tell thee more ; ” and finding the boy now quite williiijj to. 
do what he wished, the man sat down by the fire with mm, 
calculating the various results of particular lines of conduct 

S cu before him, but without suffering one good princi- 
B or feeling to mingle at aU with his considerations. 
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He had spoken the words which had called Ignati 
simply as a matter of impulse, and the first question h 
himself was, whether he shotdd tell the hoy more of the truth 
or not. Various considerations, hhwerer, fnauced him to go 
hOD, for he had a little scheme in his head' which rendered it 
expedient ibr him to embarrass the proceedings of the Abhd 
de Boisguerin, on the following morning after the deed pro- 
posed was done; as much as possible. 

“ You know, Ignati,” he said, that I always loved you, 
my good youth.” 

“ You gave me bitter proofs of it,” replied X^ati. 

“ Nay, nay ; it was my way;”"peplied the Italian. “ If you 
had been my own son, it would have been the same.” 

“ I dare say,” replied Ignati, “ you would have murdered 
your own son almost as readily as you tried to murder me.” 

“ Nay, boy, I tried not to murder thee,” rejoined the man. 

I was not such a fool ; that would never have answered my 
purpose.” ^ 

“ You did it by halves,” said the boy. “ Bht come, Master 
Orbi, tell me more about this matter you spoke of ; and tell 
me too what brings you here ? Where is my father to be 
found, if, as you say, he is here ?” 

“ He is to be found,” said Orbi, ‘^In the great house by the 
church of St. Sauveur. 1 remember him well, for when your 
mother fled out of Borne before you bom, and was glad' 
to get what assistance she could, she sent me three times back 
into the city to speak with the Abbe of Laurans, as he was 
then called,” « 

“And what is he called now?” exclaimed Ignati eagerly. 
“ What is he called now ?” 



“ He is called the Abb6 de Boisguerin,” replied the man, 
“ or the Seigneur de Boisguerin, as it now is.” 

“ Then I have seen hiin,” cried Ignati. “ Then I have seen 
hhn ; and he called her—-” But the bay suddenly checked 
himself. “ And now, wh^t is it you want here ? ” he said. 

“ No harm, Master Ign^” replied the man, with a look 
half-sneering, haLf-dogged. ^ “You seem as grateful as any 
one else ; and, as soon a$ you get; all you want, you turn upon 
one. I suppose you are waiting for^ut yoimg master com- 
ing back from some gay tevui, for the whole place seems as 
silent as if everybody were gone to bed but you.” 

no,” answered Ignati. “ There are six of the Duke’s 
jaeJ sittiitg up in the next room ; and all 1 fear is, that the 
gentlemen who are widi the Duke himself should come out 
ana find you here.” 

“ Then, I suppose, your master is with them,” said the 
Italian. 
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" 'SDio boy Binilfid. “ My mwter is with: fliBm,” be said, “for 
tny master is the Duke .of Guise ; bnt, if yo%L mean the young 
Count who took rae from j^bu^ be has been gone to bed an 
hour ago. Ay, Mheter Om, aiid has two stoat men deeping 
across his door. 1 havn't .forgot, that he etrudc yon a blow 
(juc day ; nor you either, it seems.*^ 

You are out there, ^hara^wits,” said the Italiaur “ 1 bear 
liic boy no grudge. I ihoney, if be gave me a blow 

into the bargain ; ao we are <|iiits.'* 

“ I doubt you,'’ mutter^ Ignati to himself; but the man 
went on without attendKbg to nim, saying, “ No, no ; what I 
came for really, if vou want to know, was to give a letter to a 
young lady here, ^om an old gentleman at the other side of 
die castle. Here it is ! Ma!mselle de Claiivaul is the name.” 
Ay, she is gone to bed, long replied the page. 

Let me look at the letter.” 

‘•It is of no great consequence, I believe,” replied tbc 
Italian, who ikneied the letter asinere pretext. “It is of no 
great consequence ; all about a Persian cat, I believe. So you 
may take it and give it her to-morrow, if she is gone to bed 
now. There it is. But how is it you are not with the young 
C<,unt now ? The, Duke of Guise ! — Page to the Duke oC 
(.iujsc I Why, that is a step, indeed !” 

“Hushl” cried Ignati, hearing the door of the Duke’s 
Ijabiiiet open behind the arras. Hush ! get you gone with 
all speed 1 They are coming out ; and, if they find you here, 
I would not answer for your ears, or my own either.” 

The man started up, and ran out of "the door by which he 
had entered, as fast as^possiltle. But he had scarcely made 
his escape, when the tapestry which covered the doorway into 
the Duke's cabinet was drawn aside, and the Cardinal dc 
(Juise, with the Archbishop of Lyons, and the rest of the 
Leaguers, came forth from their conference with the Duke. 


’ CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It is now necessary to tiwn to other apartments in the chateau 
of Blois ; namely, a suite inhabited by the King himself. It 
comprised — besides several others both above and below — ^the 
King's bed-room, into which opened four doors— -one communi- 
cating with the monarch's private staircase, which^e hftsp Al- 
ready spoken of^ne to the riglit entering^ into a small ^ej|s- 
ius:-room — one to the left, which gave admittance to a c^jpjiLb^ 
called the old cabinet — and one communicating by a short 

J arrow passage with the large chamber, which, during the resi- 
^cc of the King at Blois, was employed as a council'^room. 
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The Duke passed on howerer without notice and entered ike 
hall of the council, the ushers drawing back with low bo»tfe as 
he appeared, and throwing open the doors for him to go in. 
The moment after those Jatal doors had closed behind him, the 
arohexe drew up across them at the head of the stairs. ' Lar- 
chant hurried away towards, the chamber of the King, and 
Yillequier, passing rapidly by, said in a low voice to one of the 
attendants, “ Gk) down to hjonsieur de Crillon, at the Ctu'ps de 
Garde ; tell him to shut and guard the gates,* as the Duke has 
gone in.” 

Though he spoke low, he seemed little tp heed who listened 
to the words ; and they were heard by the boy Ignati, who, 
with the painful conviction that some, great evil was about to 
befall the Dulce, had followed him step by step to the council- 
chamber. The boy put his hand to his brow with a look of 
painful anxiety, and darted away once more towards the apart- 
ments of the Duke of Guise. The first person he met with 
there was Pericard, the Duke’s secretary ; and grasping his 
arm, he exclaimed, ‘‘They will murder him ! they will murder 
him ! They are closing the gates of the castle and guaitling 
them!” 

Pericard rushed to one of the Windows that looked out into 
the court. “ Too true indeed I ” he exclaimed. “ Too true in- 
deed ! It may be yet time to save him though. Run quick, Ig- 
nati, and get one of tho Duke’s handkerchiefs while 1 write 
and with a rapid hand he wrote downy — “My Lord, your 
death is resolved. They are barring and guarding tho gates. 
I beseech you come out from tho hall of the council to yom* own 
apartments. We can make them good against all the world, 
till the town rises to protect you.” 

Before he had done, the boy was back again with the hand- 
kerchief : and enveloping the not© therein, Pericard gave it to 
him, exclaiming, Fly, fly with that to the door of the coun- 
cil-chamber, Ignati. The ushers will let you in, surely, to give 
it to the Duke, if you say that ho has forgotten his handker- 
chief.” 

“ They haye let mo in before,” said Ignati ; “ but I doubt it 
now. 1 will try and make my way at aU events.” 

Again he fiew to the top of the staircase, and, as if a mat- 
ter of course, pushed Up towards the door, endeavouring to 
force his way through the archers. 

Stand bsick, saucy spright,” cried one of the men ; “you 
ca/fflot pass here.” 

1 must pass,” cried the b6y, turning upon him with a 
fiepggfer of authority. “ I am the Duke of Guise’s page, and 
ffmg him his handkerchief, which he forgot. Make way, saucy 
archer, or I will teach you to whom you spoak.” 

“Listen to the insolence of these Guisards,” said the masu 
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"Tut their day is oter. Stand back^ fool^ or Til knock you 
down ^ith my partisan.'* 

The boy laid nis hand upon his dagger, still striyinff to jpush 
forward; aii4 the man without faiSker words, struck him a 
blow over the head with the staff of his halbert, which laid 
him prostrate upon the ground. For a moment ho seemed 
stunned, but then, starting up he turned away, and went down 
the stairs, bursting into tears ere he reached the bottom, not 
with the pain of the blow he had received, but with the bitter 
conviction that the last effort had failed, and the fate of Guise 
Was sealed. 

In the meantime the Duke of Guise entered the council- 
room, carrying in his hand the petition of the guaidc. Every 
one rose at his approach ; and as the greater part of those px^** 
sent were personally friendly towards him, he went rc^d 
and spoke to them with hia usual ^aee and suavity, and then, 
laying the petition on the table, approached the hre, saying, 
" It is awfully cold this morning ! jBLas not his Majesty yet 
appeared 

“ Not yet,” replied the Cardinal de GuiSe, “ though we ex- 
pocted him befoie, for he sent down to hasten our coining. 
Eut what is the mattef v ith your Highness ? there is blood 
trickling over your musfcachio.” 

“ The cold has made my nose bleed twice this morning,” re- 
plied the Duke, and putting bis hand in his pocket he said, 
‘*My people have been n^ligent ; they have forgotten to give 
me a handkerchief. St. fiix,” ho continued, turning his head 
to one of the King^s valets-de-chambre, who stood on the inside 
of the door communicating with the King’s apartments, I 
wish you would send to my rooms for a handkerchief. You 
will find some of my people at the door.” 

" There are plenty, my Lord, belonging to ihe King,” replied 
Sl^^Prix, " in this little cabinet ; ” and crossing the hall of the 
council, he took one out and gave it to the Duke, who thanked 
him graciously, and still sitting by the fire fell into a deep bt 
of thought. Suddenly, however, he turned pale ; his eyes as- 
sumed the same expression as they had done the night before 
when ho had fancied he sawafiguxe in the room with him, and 
taking a small silver bonbonni^e firom his pocket, he opened 
it, as if seeking for'semething that it usually contained, saying 
at the same time, “ I feel very faint ! — ^My people ha\ e neg- 
lected everything,” he added, "this momixig. 

Several members of the cpuneil gathered round him, adfi St. 
Prix, the valet, brought him from tne cabinet where tfit^ha^- 
kerchief had been found, some of the dried plums of 
which were then hdid as a restorative. The Duke took one ^ 
them and ate and~ placed the others in the bonbonni^re. 
t After a little, his colour returned, and be said, " 1 am better 
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now. How strange these attacks are, and how ft^unate ^f4a 
one never feels them on occasions of battle or danger 
A moment or two after, he took a turn or two up and down 
the room, and seemed perfectly recovered ; and as he was about 
to resume his seat, the door of the passage lending to the 
King’s chamber was opened, and the Secretary of State, Bcvol, 
entered, saying/ Monseigneur, his Majesty wishes to speak a 
word with your Highness before the business of the council 
commences. You will find him in the old cabinet to the left.’’ 

Revol was as pale as death. But the Duke of Guise took 
not the slightest notice ; and passing through the door, which 
8t. Prix held open for him and clos^ after him, he advanced 
towards tho chamber of the King. 

On entering it he saw Laugnac seated upon the coffer at tho 
further end of the room ; and he remarked, with an angry 
frown, that the King’s attendant did not rise when he entered. 
11c said nothing, however, but turned towards the door of tho 
old cabinet, wliich was too low to suffer him to pass without 
bowing his head. He accordingly stooped for the purpose; 
and, raining the tapestry with his left hand, while he hold his 
hat in the right, he passed on. * 

Ho had scarcely taken a step into .he cabinet, however, when 
ho at once saw several men in arms standing round. At the 
same moment there was a sound close tP him ; and, springing 
from behind the arrasj a fierce and powerful man, named St. 
Malincs, rushed upon him. 

The Duke dropped his luit, and moved his hand towards his 
sword ; but at the same moment some one seized the hilt with 
both hands, and St. Halines struck him a blow with a kuife 
over the left shoulder, burying the weapon in his bosom. 

Another and another blow succeeded from the hands of those 
around him ; the blood rushed up into his mouth and throat ; 
but still, with prodigious power, he seized two of those who 
were assailing aim, and dashed them headlong to the ground, 
exclaiming at the same time, Ah, traitors ! ” 

Bushing towards the door, he dragged another along with 
him into the chamber of the King; and seeing Laugnac still 
there, and marking hiiA as the instigator of his murder, 
a brow awful in the sflygglc of the str ong, s pirit against iHB 
power of death, with hands clenched, andtt^ set, ho darteor 
towards him. 

Ere he had taken two steps, however, hi^ brain reeled, Kis 
Jpst their siglit, and Laugnac starting up ^aw, by the fear- 
^ swimming of those visionless orbs, that the terrible deed 
wa VfijB y accomplished, that the life of Guise was at an end ; 
sg^Moough tho Duke still rushed forward upon him with 
convulsive impulse of his last sensation, the Captain of the. 
Quarante-cinq did not even unsbeath his sword, but merd^ 
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him a blow with the weapon in tho scabbard^ an 
GuisO fell headlong on tho carpet by the King’s bedside. ^ . 

The sound of that deep hoary lall was enou^^h, and HexM'\ 

upon the dead man, while t^ dark blood iiisiicd forth, anc' 
formed a pool round the monarch’s feet. 

The countenance of every one there present, lips and cheek 
alike, were as white as parchment; and lor two or three 
minutes not a word was spoken ; till at length tho King 
exclaimed, Whut a height he was ! Ho seems to me taller even 
dead than Jiving ! ” 

Then setting his foot Upon tho dead man’s neck, he cruelly 
repeated the cruel words which Guise himself had used at tho 
death of Coligny, “ Venomous beast, thou ehalt spit forth no 
more poison ! ” 


CHAPTER XL. 

Fnon the door«of the coui^cil-chambcr the boy Ignati flow 
back to tho apartments of tho Duke of Guise, and the tidings 
which he brought spread confusion and teiror thiougb the 
whole of the Luke s domestics : but Ignati ol a clinging 
and aflectionato disposition, and after tho Lulo, his master, his 
next thoughts turned to Chailes of Montsoic lu. Tu hu ajiart- 
meufs, then, the boy proceeded with all possible speed, having 
in bis hand the note iiom the Luke of Guise, which he had 
almost forgotten in the agitation of the late events. He found 
the young nobleman already dressed, and concluding with his 
attendants various arrangements foi his appioaclnng union 
with her he lu\td — an union, indeed, entirely dependent upon 
the life of him who ^ras at that very moment falling under the 
blows of assassins. 

AVith the natural hopofulness of youth and of IiJgh couiage, 
Charles of Montsorcau, though still somewhat anxious, had 
nearly forgotten tho apprehensions of the night before. But 
the tcnitied countenance of Ignati, and the cut upon the 
brow from the blow he had rccei|jed, show^ed tho young 
P^nt at once thaU^ething had gonat^rong ; aud^manding 
what was tho but without waiting ior aqif#riswor, ho 

opened the liilflpPthe Luke of Guise, and read. 

The words wmch he found here written were as follows : — 

** I ha^ c had nany warnings, Logdres, which, pevponaUy, it 
does not become me to att^d to. However, shotrli thj^ 
warnings prove to have been justly given, and you sco^ft^ry 
of Guise no more, take your &ir bride with you at once']*^ 
to my brother of I^Iayeiine; be united as soon as possible 
without waiting for any ceremony but the blessing of the 
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'iest ; and, to tbe best of your pOTver, avenge the deatj:/ cf 

. .. who was your friend to the last,” 

'« Where is the Duke, Ignatil'” demanded the young Count, 
tagerly. “ Has he yet gone to the council ?” 

He is gone ! he is gone i ” replied the boy ; and he will 
lever return ! ” And in a rapfd manner ho told him all that 
liad taken place, as far as he himself yet knew it. 

' Fly to the apartments of Mademoiselle de Olairvaut in- 
stantly,” said the Count. ‘‘ Ask if I can speak with her, and 
^ivc her that note. If she is not in her own apartment, she is 
in that of the Ducljess of Nemours, which is by the ^de of it. 
Quick, Ignati ; tell ner there is not a moment to be lost.” 

'The boy sped away. The Count then gave a few rapid 
orders to Oondrin, bidding him discover if there was any * 
means of issuing forth from the castle ; and then turned bis 
stops, as speedily as possible, towards the chamber of Marie de 
Clairvaut. 

In the narrow passage, however, which led towards the 
apartments of the Duchess of Nemours, he was passed by 
Pericard, the Duke’s secretary, w^o slackened not his pace for 
an instant, but said, ‘^Fly, sir I Ply! The Duke is dead!’’ 
and rushed on. The next moment, Oharlcs met the fair girl 
herself, coming towards him with as swift a pace as his own, 
and followed by tho boy Ignati, who from time to time turned 
back his head, as if to see that they were not pursued. Marie 
was as pale as death. 

“ Oh, Charles,”' she said, “ I fear we cannot obey my uncle’s 
commands. Wlxat has happened to him I know not ; but the 
guards have just arrested the Duchess do Nemours and my 
poor cousin Joinville. Ic is impossible to pass in that direction, 
and I fear all the. gates are guarded.” 

“Run to tho chapol,” said the boy, ^ “Bun to the chapel by 
the back stairenso and the little corridor behind the Duke’s 
room. There will be no one in the chapel in this fiuie of con- 
fusion, and there is a wa^ from the chapel into the gardens. 
The i)ostei:n may be left unguarded.” 

“Excellently bethought,” replied Charles of Montsoreau. 

“ Speed on, Ignati ; speed on before us, and see that there is 
no one on the watch. If you find Gondnn, sCnd him to the 
chapol wit^ut a moment’s delay. We must fiy, sweet Marie ; 
we must flj7 as your uncle has ordered. It is clesir — though it 
is terrible to say-^it is dear that he is dead. Thcy-would not 
haveniared to arrest his son and mother hac^ he been living. 
Dv't wttlfiiusfc find you some doak or covering, *sweet girl. You 
<^irjp£go forth in all this bridal array.” 

N^Mario bent down her head and wept, for though she had 
Bufiered much within the last few months, if had not been with 
that withering kind of sufiiering which dries up the fountain df 
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She hurried on with her lover^ however^ and in hist 
apartments a mantle was speedily found to cover the brigat> 
and happy attire which she had that morning put on wiOo'r 
feelings of hope and joy. In few but distinct words Charles om 
Montsoreau told the two servants, whom he found there, to gcrit 
out, if possible, by any means into the town, and to brin^j^f 
round the rest of his train and his horses to the further side c ^ 
the gardens ; and then hurrying on by the way which the boV 
had suggested, he led Marie de Olairvaut towards the chapeli' 
where they were to have been united. a 

The little corridor which they followed entered at once intod 
a small room, called the revestry, by thd* side of the chapM 
itself, and as Charles of Montsoreau approached, he heard 
voices, and ]>ausGd to listen, lie then plainly distinguishodo 
the tones of Gondrin and the page : and though another deep 
voice was also heard, he hurried on, feeling certain that they f 
would have come to give him warning had there been danger. 

The door was partly open, and throwing it back, the Count 
beheld a scene which made all his blood nin cold, while the 
fair girl whom he was leading forward recoiled in terror and 
dismay. 

Stretched upon the floor, with Lis sword half drawn from the 
sheath, and a deep wound in his left breast, lay Caspar dc 
Montsoreau. A pool of blood surrounded him, and the ex- 
pression of his whole countenance showed in a moment that 
the spirit had departed some time. Scattered — some upon the 
ground, some upon the tabic in the midst of the room, some 
even in the midst of the blood itself — ^were a number of 


pieces of gold; and two leathern bags, one open and half 
empty of its contents, were seen upon the CTound. 

A.t the further side of the room, near the door leading into 
the chapel, was standing Gondrin, with his sword naked, and 
his foot upon the chest of the Italian Orbi; wliile the boy 
Ignati knelt beside the assassin, and with his diuwn dagger 
held over him, seemed putting to him some quick and eager 
questions. 

“‘X tell you true,” answered the man, as Charles of Montso- 
re^^tcred ; I toll you true. It was he who set me on and 
paM like. The Abb6 dc Boisgueriu, and no one else.” 

The boy sprang up, and moved away on the young Count’s 
appearance ; and a few words from Gondrin exjdained to him 
t£at coming from the gardens — ^where ho had found all solitary, 
the key in the l(|]ck of the postern gate, and the way cleav — he 
had heard a low (,ry from the side of the chapel , and on'tmteripg 
^ (hat room had dijcovcred the unhappy Marquis do MonV/u^lau 
weltering in his blood, and the Italian Orbi gathering up 
of the gold pieces, which seemed to ha've fallen to the ground 
in a brief struggle between him and the Marquis, 



During this account, Marie de Clairyaut, pale as death and 
teriibl j agitated, supported herself by one of the bigh-backe^ f 
jhuirs, and turned her eyes from the horrible sight which that / 
jm exhibited ; and Charles of Montsoreau gazed for a mo- 
. 3 nt on the dead form of his brother, with those feelings of 
u itemal lore which no unkindness or ill treatment had been 
able to banish. 

Every instant, however, was precious ; and recovering him- 
ECif as speedily as possible/ he turned to Qondrin, bidding him 
disarm the Italian, who had still his sword, though the weapon 
ith which he had committed the murder had been dropped 
side the dead body. 

Shall 1 kill him, sir?’* said Gondrin, pressing the man 
lown more firmly with his foot, as he found him make a slight 
.fiort to escap. 

“ Oh, in pity, in pity, Charles,” cried Marie, clasping her 
bands towards him, “ do not ; do not ! ** 

“ Ko, no ! ” replied Charles ot Montsoreau ; cut that rope 
from the window, Ignati. Bind him hand and foot, Gondrin, 
and leave him to the justice of those who come after.” 

It was done in a moment ; and Charles of Montsoreau only 
pausing once more for a moment to gaze m his brother’s corpse, 
exclaimed with sincere sorrow, Alas, poor Caspar !” and then 
with a quick step led Marie de dairvaut from that terrible^ 
chamber into the gardens and towards the postern gate. 

All was clear, and Ohorlcs of Montsoreau turned the key 
and threw the gate back. The moment that it was opened, 
two men darted forward from the other side, as if to seize the 
person coming out, and in one of them, though entirely chanced 
in dress and appearance, Charles instantly recognised the Abbe 
de Boisgucrin, who before ho saw that any one had accompa- 
nied ^Tademoiscllc de Clairvaut, had caught her violently 
by the arm. 

The memory of a thou.sand wrongs flashed upon the young 
Count’s mind in a moment ; his sword sprung from the sheath, 
glittered for a single instant in the air, and then passetl thiough 
the body of the base man before him, picrciug him fiom side 
to side. 

The Abbe uttered a shrill and piercing cry, and, when the 
Count withdrew his weapon, fell instantly back upon the 
ground, quivering in the agonies of death. The other man 
who had stood beside the Abbe tied amain ; but on the roa^L 
about fifty yards from the garden wall, stood a carriage wfiB* 
six horses and their drivers, with a group of soi le nine or ten 
men on Wscback. J 

Abba’s first cry the horsemen began ko ride towards , 
the aIo^ but the appearance of Gondrin coming through the 
low aoor bohiud the Count, and then the ^age, made them 
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pause^ hesitate, and seem tQ consult, '' In anotber moment or » 
two the sound of horses coming firom the side of the town 
caused them to withdraw still further from the spot ; and with , 
jov that is scarcely to ho expressed, Charles of Montsoreau saw"* 
bis own colours in the scarf b of the horsemen that a]>proached. 
In a moment after, he was surrounded by at least twenty of 
his own armed attendants : led horses, too, were there in plenty ; 
and he now whispered words of hope that ho really felt to 
Marie de ClairTaut, who clung almost fainting to his arm. 

•■‘Stop the carriage, Gondrin!*’he exclaimfd, seeing the' 
Olivers in the act of mounting, as if to hasten away after the, 
li I '.omen, who, on their paifc,liad taken flight at the*farst night 
of the young Count’s fo'loners. ‘^Wo in»st make use of it, 
whether they will or not ; hut promise jpem large rewards. 
There is a mystery hoij I do n »t underftand ; but it is evi- 
dently some now yillany. Come, dear Marie, como ; we mu'»t 
not pause.” And leading iioi f irward to the cariiago, ho spoke 
to the drivers himself. 

One of them was the master of the horses which the AW 3 
had hired, and he was found not at all unwilling to enter into 
any arrangement that tie ('‘oiint chose to propose. Mane de 
CLirvaut was placed m tliC 'niago, the lior'scmen surrounded 
it, and Charles himself v.us alKuit to mount his horse, when ho 
perceived that the hoy K-nati had not followed him, but ro- 
iiLained kneeling by the -nle of the Abb6 do Boi^guerin. Turn 
in'- quioklv back, "to hm utter surprise he found the youth 
weiping Intterly; and ulicn lie urged him to rise and como 
wiLti the carriage, Ignati '^hook his head, sayinir, ‘‘No, no’ F 
O' not leave him like dead nrrion for the bawls s and ravens. 
—Hi was my father ’ (>o on, my Lord Count, and God R])ce(l 

V n ’ — I must see him luincd, and masses said tor his soul’*' 

The Count was moved, hut ho could not remain : and giving 
the hoy some money, ho sai i,‘* ."^pend that upon his funeral, Ig- 
n'ti *, and then follow me with all speed to L^ons I gnevo 
f r you, my boy, though I understand not how tins can be.” j 

()n^y one more difficulty existed, which wa'-, i > j>ass. through 
t* nt part of the towm leading to the bridge over the Lone. 
I’ii* the servants who had nia le their e^cipe from the cabth\ 
and brought lound their felh w.s to his a** distance, ubsured the 
Ouuiit that the nows of the Duke of Giiibc’s rauider had A 
ready .'■proad through th^ city, and that cveiything was in bu 11 
a state of confusion and dismay, he might pass with the gr*'at- 
security. 

buch ho fox-^d to ho the case ; all the guard of the King 
within the waMs of the chflreau ; the gatcb of the l^r^dges, und 
of the town itself, were in the hands of the factuvu^t^f tjio 
T cague ; and n ' questifon^ were asked of one who was kn^wn to 
hc^veheen the d‘J»ar and friend of the zuurdcrcJi Duke. 








